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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENT  GUY. 
APOLOGISTS. 

“  Holy  Herbert,”  as  men  love  to  call  the  author  of  c:  The 
Temple,”  had  an  older  brother  Edward,  who  was  created  by 
Charles  I.  Lord  Herbert  oe  Cherbury.  This  older  brother 
was  a  dashing  soldier,  a  spirited  diplomatist,  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  English  gentleman.  Besides  representing  King  James 
at  the  Court  of  France,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
single-combats  which  were  still  the  fashion  of  the  age,  under 
Maurice  of  Nassau  he  fought  the  Spaniards  as  recklessly  as  if 
he  really  wished  to  throw  his  life  away.  But,  like  his  devout 
and  gentle  brother,  Lord  Herbert  was  a  scholar  and  a  genius, 
and  his  stirring  career  was  interrupted  by  occasional  fits  of 
profound  and  careful  meditation.  There  was  a  difference, 
however,  betwixt  the  themes  of  the  brothers.  To  the  pure, 
meek  spirit  of  George,  the  sayings  of  Scripture  were  conclu¬ 
sive,  and  he  craved  no  truth  more  absolute  than  the  utterances 
of  the  Great  Amen.  But  in  the  mind  of  the  warrior  the  place 
of  faith  was  pre-occupied  by  philosophy.  Instead  of  sitting 
under  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  eating  the  pleasant  fruits,  or  group¬ 
ing  in  bright  garlands  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  he  addressed 
himself  to  a  different  task.  He  analysed  the  soil,  and  experi- 
YOL.  IY.  a 
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merited  on  tlie  sap,  and  came  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  fruits  as 
fair,  and  leaves  as  healing,  could  be  manufactured  by  human 
alchemy.  Asking  “  What  is  Truth  V'  he  found  particles  of  it 
in  every  creed  and  worship,  and  by  extracting  them  and  re¬ 
combining  them  under  the  guidance  of  enlightened  reason,  he 
produced  a  system  of  natural  religion,  absolute,  universal,  and 
sufficient  for  all  purposes !  1.  That  there  is  a  Supreme  Being ; 

2.  That  He  is  to  be  worshipped ;  3.  That  He  is  best  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  4.  That,  if  repented  of,  sin 
will  be  pardoned ;  5.  And  that  there  is  a  future  state,  Avith 
punishments  for  \rice,  and  Avith  rewards  for  virtue  : — into  these 
five  ultimate  articles  he  crystallised  the  essence  of  all  creeds, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  more  cumbrous  systems,  offered  to  the 
world  his  Eclectic  Theism. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  Avhilst  faith  is  shut  out  at  the 
door,  superstition  gets  in  at  the  AvindoAv.  When  Lord  Her¬ 
bert  had  finished  his  book,  one  object  of  which  was  to  bring 
into  question  everything  like  special  revelation,  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  to  publish  it  until  he  had  personally  received 
“  a  sign  from  heaven.”  “  Being  thus  doubtful  in  my  chamber,” 
he  tells  us,  “  one  fair  day  in  the  summer,  my  casement  being 
open  towards  the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind 
stirring,  I  took  my  book  £  De  Yeritate’  in  my  hands,  and 
kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words  :  ‘  0  Thou 
eternal  God,  author  of  this  light  which  now  shines  upon  me, 
and  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations,  I  do  beseech  Thee  of 
Thine  infinite  goodness,  to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a 
sinner  ought  to  make.  I  am  not  satisfied  enough,  whether  I 
ought  to  publish  this  book ;  if  it  be  for  Thy  glory,  I  beseech 
Thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven;  if  not,  I  shall  suppress 
it.’  I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud  though 
gentle  voice  came  forth  from  the  heavens — for  it  was  like  no¬ 
thing  on  earth — which  did  so  cheer  and  comfort  me,  that  I 
took  my  petition  for  granted,  and  that  I  had  the  sign  I  de- 
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manded  :  wherefore,  also,  I  resolved  to  print  my  book.  This, 
how  strange  soever  it  may  seem,  I  protest  before  the  eternal 
God,  is  true  :  neither  am  I  in  any  way  superstitiously  deceived 
herein,  since  I  did  not  only  clearly  hear  the  voice,  but  in  the 
serenest  sky  that  ever  I  saw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did,  to 
my  thinking,  see  the  place  from  whence  it  came.”  Lord 
Herbert  having  thus  received  the  special  communication  from 
heaven,  which  in  the  case  of  John  and  Paul  he  deemed  im¬ 
possible,  sent  his  book  to  Paris  to  be  published.  It  appeared 
in  1624. 

Quarter  of  a  century  later — that  is,  in  1651— appeared  the 
“  Leviathan,” — a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth,  in 
wLich  religion  is  referred  to  the  will  of  the  governor,  and  is 
declared  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  political  convenience.  The 
production  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  which  our 
country  has  ever  yielded,  distinguished  by  its  marvellous  sym¬ 
metry  and  system,  abounding  in  caustic  epigrams,  annihilating 
those  affections  and  better  elements  of  human  nature  of  which 
the  writer  himself  knew  nothing,  with  frequent  apparent  truth 
ascribing  the  best  actions  to  the  meanest  of  motives,  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  religion — this  work  created  a 
prodigious  sensation,  which  outlasted  the  long  life  of  its  author, 
Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury.*  Its  irreligion,  its  contemp¬ 
tuous  way  of  treating  mankind,  and  its  cleverness  endeared  it 
to  Charles  II.  and  his  jovial  courtiers  ;  whilst,  among  general 
readers,  at  first  carried  along  by  its  shrewd  remarks  and  its 
plain  and  vigorous  language,  many  found  themselves  at  last 
involved  in  the  meshes  of  its  sophistry,  and  shut  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  men  are  miserable  mutually -exterminating 
machines,  with  no  higher  power  to  help  or  pity,  and  with  no 
future  existence  to  compensate  the  miseries  of  this  one. 

From  the  dragon  teeth  sown  by  Herbert  and  Hobbes  in 
England,  and  by  Spinoza  in  Holland,  a  mighty  crop  grew  up 
*  Born  April  5,  1588  ;  died  Dec.  4,  1679. 
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in  the  following  century,  and  it  would  be  dreary  work  to 
follow  through  its  varying  phases,  the  infidelity  of  Blount  and 
Toland,  Collins  and  Woolcot,  Tindal  and  Morgan,  Shaftesbury 
and  Bolingbroke,  David  Hume,  Edward  Gibbon,  and  Thomas 
Paine  in  Britain,  coinciding  with  the  brilliant  scepticism  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  Encyclopedists  in  France,  and  the  more  dis¬ 
astrous,  because  more  treacherous  unbelief  of  the  Neologians 
in  Germany.  The  times  were  favourable.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  century,  there  was  little  faith  in  Europe, 
and  both  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  Continent,  men  were 
glad  of  such  apologies  for  debauchery,  and  such  opiates  to  their 
consciences  as  were  supplied  by  the  sentimentalism  of  Bous- 
seau  and  the  jests  of  Voltaire.  It  -was  the  October  of  our 
modern  Europe.  The  Beformation  summer  was  past,  and  the 
harvest  of  English  Puritanism  and  Continental  Pietism  had 
gone  home  to  God’s  garner,  and  now  the  cold  earth  and  damp 
air  had  only  force  sufficient  for  fungoid  vegetation.  A  hot 
sunshine  is  fatal  to  toadstools,  and  so  is  frost  :  but  the  sunny 
days  of  faith  and  zeal  had  passed  away,  and  the  winter  of  war 
and  revolution  had  not  yet  set  in.  Accordingly,  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  the  free  discussion,  the  intellectual  energy 
of  the  Beformation  j)assing  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  from 
the  soil  strewn  with  the  honours  of  that  noble  forest  nothing 
sprang  save  poisonous  boleti  and  mould  of  many  colours — the 
Phallus  fcetidus  of  Gibbon  and  Tom  Paine,  the  Tremella,  cold 
and  clammy,  of  Hume  and  other  life-destroying  parasites. 

But  if  unbelief  was  the  form  in  which  ungodliness  then 
ramped  and  rioted,  an  earnest  contending  for  the  faith  was  the 
characteristic  of  English  theology.  That  century  was  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  age  of  apologetics  ;  and  without  further  preface, 
we  hasten  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the 
faith  was  defended  by  its  more  distinguished  champions. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  exponents  of 
Natural  Theology,  and  the  advocates  of  Bevealed  Beligion. 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


DR  RICHARD  BENTLEY. 

Amongst  numberless  benefactions  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
humanity,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  settled  by  his  will  an 
annual  stipend  so  as  to  secure  the  preaching  of  eight  sermons 
every  year,  proving  the  Christian  religion  against  notorious 
infidels — viz.,  Atheists,  Deists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  The  first  series  was  delivered  in  1692  by  the  acute, 
learned,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  litigious  Richard  Bentley.* 
With  much  of  the  wit  of  his  contemporary,  South,  and  not  a 
little  of  his  style,  the  lectures  by  the  future  Master  of  Trinity 
are  the  most  brilliant  in  the  three  well-known  folios.  Even 
now  they  may  be  considered  “  light  reading,”  and  at  the  time 
when  their  hits  at  the  “  Leviathan  ”  and  Hobbism  could  be 
thoroughly  appreciated,  they  must  have  '  been  exceedingly 
amusing. 

Atomic  JUdjMftg. 

If  they  will  still  be  meddling  with  atoms,  be  hammering 
and  squeezing  understanding  out  of  them,  I  would  advise 
them  to  make  use  of  their  own  understanding  for  the  instance. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  run  us  down  more  effectually 
than  that ;  for  we  readily  allow,  that  if  any  understand¬ 
ing  can  possibly  be  produced  by  such  clashing  of  senseless 
atoms,  it  is  that  of  an  Atheist,  that  hath  the  fairest  pretensions 
and  the  best  title  to  it.  We  know,  it  is  “  the  fool  that  hath 
said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.”  And  it  is  no  less  a  truth 
than  a  paradox,  that  there  are  no  greater  fools  than  atheistical 
wits,  and  none  so  credulous  as  infidels.  No  article  of  religion, 

*  Born  at  Wakefield,  January  27,  1602 ;  died  at  Cambridge,  July  14, 
1742. 
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though  as  demonstrable  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit, 
hath  credibility  enough  for  them.  And  yet  these  same 
cautious  and  quick-sighted  gentlemen  can  -wink  and  swallow 
down  this  sottish  opinion  about  percipient  atoms,  which 
exceeds  in  incredibility  all  the  fictions  of  iEsop's  fables.  For 
is  it  not  every  whit  as  likely,  or  more,  that  cocks  and  bulls 
might  discourse,  and  hinds  and  panthers  hold  conferences 
about  religion,  as  that  atoms  can  do  so  1  that  atoms  can  invent 
arts  and  sciences,  can  institute  society  and  government,  can 
make  leagues  and  confederacies,  can  devise  methods  of  peace 
and  stratagems  of  war?  And,  moreover,  the  modesty  of 
mythology  deserves  to  be  commended;  the  scenes  there  are 
laid  at  a  distance  :  it  is  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
and  in  the  land  of  Utopia,  there  was  a  dialogue  between  an 
oak  and  a  cedar  :  whereas  the  Atheist  is  so  impudently  silly, 
as  to  bring  the  farce  of  his  atoms  upon  the  theatre  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age ;  to  make  dull,  senseless  matter  transact  all  public 
and  private  affairs,  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  closets  of  princes.  Can  any  credulity  be  com¬ 
parable  to  this  ?  If  a  man  should  affirm,  that  an  ape,  casually 
meeting  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  falling  to  scribble,  did 
happen  to  write  exactly  the  Leviathan  of  Thomas  Hobbes, 
would  an  Atheist  believe  such  a  story?  And  yet  he  can 
easily  digest  as  incredible  as  that;  that  the  innumerable 
members  of  a  human  body,  which,  in  the  style  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,*  “  are  all  written  in  the  Book  of  God,”  and  may  admit  of 
almost  infinite  variations  and  transpositions  above  the  twenty- 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  were  at  first  fortuitously  scribbled, 
and  by  mere  accident  compacted  into  this  beautiful,  and  noble, 
and  most  wonderfully  useful  frame  which  we  now  see  it 
carry.  But  this  will  be  the  argument  of  my  next  discourse, 
which  is  the  second  proposition  drawn  from  the  text,  that  the 
admirable  structure  of  human  bodies,  whereby  they  are  fitted 
*  Psalm  cxxxix.  16. 
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to  live,  and  move,  and  be  vitally  informed  by  the  sonl,  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  workmanship  of  a  most  wise,  and  powerful, 
and  beneficent  Maker  :  to  which  Almighty  Creator,  together 
with  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  glory 
and  majesty  and  power,  both  now  and  from  henceforth  ever¬ 
more.  Amen. 


Spent  an  ecus  fficneratt'cm. 

But,  secondly,  we  affirm  that  no  insect  or  animal  did  ever 
proceed  equivocally  from  putrefaction,  unless  in  miraculous 
cases,  as  in  Egypt  by  the  divine  judgments,  but  all  are  gene¬ 
rated  from  parents  of  their  own  kind,  male  and  female ;  a  disco¬ 
very  of  that  great  importance  that  perhaps  few  inventions  of  this 
age  can  pretend  to  equal  usefulness  and  merit,  and  which  alone 
is  sufficient  (if  the  vices  of  men  did  not  captivate  their  reason) 
to  explode  and  exterminate  rank  Atheism  out  of  the  world. 
Eor  if  all  animals  be  propagated  by  generation  from  parents  of 
their  own  species,  and  there  be  no  instance  in  nature  of  even  a 
gnat  or  a  mite,  either  now  or  in  former  ages,  spontaneously 
produced,  how  came  there  to  be  such  animals  in  being,  and 
whence  could  they  proceed  1  There  is  no  need  of  much  study 
and  deliberation  about  it ;  for  either  they  have  existed  eter¬ 
nally  by  infinite  successions  already  gone  and  past,  which  is  in 
its  very  notion  absurd  and  impossible,  or  their  origin  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  supernatural  and  divine  power  that  formed  and 
created  them.  Now,  to  prove  our  assertion  about  the  seminal 
production  of  all  living  creatures,  that  we  may  not  rej)eat  the 
reasons  which  we  have  offered  before  against  the  first  mechani¬ 
cal  formation  of  human  bodies,  wffiich  are  equally  valid  against 
the  spontaneous  origin  of  the  minutest  insects,  we  appeal  to 
observation  and  experiment,  which  carry  the  strongest  con¬ 
viction  with  them,  and  make  the  most  sensible  and  lasting  im¬ 
pressions.  For,  whereas  it  hath  been  the  general  tradition  and 
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belief  that  maggots  and  flics  breed  in  putrefied  carcasses,  an  d 
particularly  bees  come  from  oxen,  and  hornets  from  horses,  and 
scorpions  from  crab-fish,  &c.,  all  this  is  now  found  to  be  fable 
and  mistake.  That  sagacious  and  learned  naturalist,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Redi,  made  innumerable  trials  with  the  putrid  flesh  of  all 
sorts  of  beasts  and  fowls,  and  fishes  and  serpents,  with  cor¬ 
rupted  cheese,  and  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  even  insects  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  he  constantly  found,  that  all  those  kinds  of  putre¬ 
faction  did  only  afford  a  nest  and  aliment  for  the  eggs  and 
young  of  those  insects  that  he  admitted  to  come  there,  but 
produced  no  animal  of  themselves  by  a  spontaneous  forma¬ 
tion  :  for,  when  he  suffered  those  things  to  putrefy  in  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  glasses,  and  vessels  close  covered  with  paper — and 
not  only  so,  lest  the  exclusion  of  the  air  might  be  supposed  to 
hinder  the  experiment,  but  in  vessels  covered  with  fine  lawn, 
so  as  to  admit  the  air  and  keep  out  the  insects — no  living 
thing  was  ever  produced  there,  though  he  exposed  them  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  in  the  warm  climate  of  Florence,  and  in  the 
kindest  season  of  the  year.  Even  flies  crushed  and  corrupted, 
when  enclosed  in  such  vessels,  did  never  procreate  a  new  fly, 
though  there,  if  in  any  case,  one  would  have  expected  that 
success.  And  when  the  vessels  were  open,  and  the  insects  had 
free  access  to  the  aliment  within  them,  he  diligently  observed 
that  no  other  species  were  produced  but  of  such  as  he  saw  go 
in  and  feed,  and  deposit  their  eggs  there,  which  they  would 
readily  do  in  all  putrefaction,  even  in  a  mucilage  of  bruised 
spiders,  where  worms  were  soon  hatched  out  of  such  eggs,  and 
quickly  changed  into  flies  of  the  same  kind  with  their  parents. 
And  was  not  that  a  surprising  transformation  indeed,  if, 
according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  those  dead  and  corrupted 
spiders  spontaneously  changed  into  flies  1  And  thus  far  we 
are  obliged  to  the  diligence  of  Redi ;  from  whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  no  dead  flesh,  nor  herbs,  nor  other  putrefied 
bodies,  nor  anything  that  hath  not  then  actually  either  a  vege- 
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table  or  animal  life,  can  produce  any  insect.  And  if  we  should 
allow,  as  he  did,  that  every  animal  and  plant  doth  natu¬ 
rally  breed  and  nourish  by  its  substance  some  peculiar  insect, 
yet  the  Atheist  could  make  no  advantage  of  this  concession  as 
to  a  like  origination  of  mankind.  For  surely  it  is  beyond 
even  an  Atheist’s  credulity  and  impudence,  to  affirm  that  the 
first  men  might  proceed  out  of  the  galls  and  tumours  of  leaves 
of  trees,  as  some  maggots  and  flies  are  supposed  to  do  now; 
or  might  grow  upon  trees,  as  the  story  goes  about  barnacles; 
or  perhaps  might  be  the  parasites  of  some  vast  prodigious 
annuals,  whose  species  is  now  extinct.  But  though  we  sup¬ 
pose  him  guilty  of  such  an  extravagant  folly,  he  will  only  shift 
the  difficulty,  and  not  wholly  remove  it;  for  we  shall  still 
expect  an  account  of  the  spontaneous  formation  of  those  moun¬ 
tainous  kind  of  animals  and  men-bearing  trees.  And  as  to 
the  worms  that  are  bred  in  the  intestines  and  other  inward 
parts  of  living  creatures,  their  production  is  not  material  to  our 
present  inquiry,  till  some  Atheist  do  affirm,  that  his  own  ances¬ 
tors  had  such  an  original.  I  say,  if  we  should  allow  this  con¬ 
cession  of  Redi,  it  would  do  no  service  to  our  adversaries :  but 
even  here  also  they  are  defeated  by  the  happy  curiosity  of  Mal¬ 
pighi  and  others,  who  observed  and  discovered,  that  each  of 
those  tumours  and  excrescences  of  plants,  out  of  which  gene¬ 
rally  issues  a  fly  or  a  worm,  are  at  first  made  by  such  insects, 
which  wound  the  tender  buds  with  a  long  hollow  trunk,  and 
deposit  an  egg  in  the  hole  with  a  sharp  corroding  liquor,  which 
causeth  a  swelling  in  the  leaf,  and  so  closeth  the  orifice :  and 
within  this  tumour  the  worm  is  hatched,  and  receives  its  ali¬ 
ment,  till  it  hath  eat  its  way  through. 

And  then,  as  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  frogs  are  made  in 
the  clouds,  and  brought  down  by  the  rains,  it  may  be  thus 
easily  refuted :  for  at  that  very  instant,  when  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  descend,  you  may  find,  by  dissection,  their  stomachs 
full  of  meat  newly  gathered  or  partially  digested ;  so  that 
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they  had  lurked  before  in  the  day-time  in  holes  and  bushes 
and  grass,  and  were  then  invited  abroad  by  the  freshness  of  a 
shower.  And  by  this  time  we  may  understand,  what  credit 
and  authority  those  old  stories  ought  to  have  about  the  mon¬ 
strous  productions  in  Egypt  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
of  mice  and  frogs  and  serpents,  half  flesh  and  half  mud ;  nay, 
of  the  legs,  and  arms,  and  other  limbs  of  men,  et  quicquid 
Grcecia  mendax;  altogether  as  true  as  what  is  seriously  related 
by  Helmont,  that  foul  linen,  stopped  in  a  vessel  that  hath 
wheat  in  it,  will  in  twenty-one  days  time  turn  the  wheat  into 
mice :  which  one  may  guess  to  have  been  the  philosophy  and 
information  of  some  housewife,  who  had  not  so  carefully 
covered  her  wheat  but  that  the  mice  could  come  at  it,  and 
were  there  taken  napping,  just  wdren  they  had  made  an  end  of 
their  cheer.  Corn  is  so  innocent  from  this  calumny  of  breed¬ 
ing  of  mice,  that  it  doth  not  produce  the  very  weevils  that 
live  in  it  and  consume  it;  the  whole  course  of  whose  genera¬ 
tion  and  periodical  changes  hath  been  curiously  observed  and 
described  by  the  ingenious  Lewenhoeck.  And,  moreover,  that 
we  may  deprive  the  Atheist  of  all  hopes  and  pretensions  of 
argument  from  this  baffled  opinion  of  equivocal  insects,  we 
will  acquaint  him  from  the  most  accurate  observations  of 
Swammerdam,  that  even  the  supposed  change  of  worms  into 
flies  is  no  real  transmutation ;  but  that  most  of  those  members, 
which  at  last  become  visible  to  the  eye,'  are  existent  at  the 
beginning,  artificially  complicated  together,  and  covered  with 
membranes  and  tunicles,  which  are  afterwards  stript  off  and 
laid  aside :  and  all  the  rest  of  that  process  is  no  more  surpris¬ 
ing  than  the  eruption  of  horns  in  some  brutes,  or  of  teeth  and 
beard  in  men  at  certain  periods  of  age. 

And  as  we  have  established  our  assertion  of  the  seminal 
production  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  so  likewise  -we  affirm,  that 
the  meanest  plant  cannot  be  raised  without  seed  by  any  forma¬ 
tive  power  residing  in  the  soil.  To  which  assertion  we  are 
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encouraged,  first,  from  the  known  seeds  of  all  vegetables,  one 
or  tv  o  only  excepted,  that  are  left  to  future  discovery  •  which 
seeds,  by  the  help  of  microscopes,  are  all  found  to  be  real  and 
perfect  plants,  with  leaves  and  trunk  curiously  folded  up  and 
enclosed  in  the  cortex ;  nay,  one  single  grain  of  wheat,  or 
barley,  or  rye,  shall  contain  four  or  five  distinct  plants  under 
one  common  tunicle ;  a  very  convincing  argument  of  the  pro¬ 
vidence  and  goodness  of  God,  that  those  vegetables,  that  wer* 
appointed  to  be  the  chief  sustenance  of  mankind,  should  have 
that  multiplied  fecundity  above  any  others.  And,  secondly, 
by  that  famous  experiment  of  Malpighi,  who  a  long  time 
enclosed  a  quantity  of  earth  in  a  vessel,  secured  by  a  fine  cloth 
from  the  small  imperceptible  seeds  of  plants  that  are  blown 
about  with  the  winds  ;  and  had  this  success  of  his  curiosity,  to 
be  the  first  happy  discoverer  of  this  noble  and  important  truth,- 
that  no  species  of  plants  can  be  produced  out  of  earth  without 
a  pre-existent  seed;  and  consequently  they  were  all  created 
and  raised  at  the  beginning  of  things  by  the  Almighty 
Gardener,  God  blessed  for  ever.  And,  lastly,  as  to  those 
various  and  elegant  shells,  that  are  dug  up  in  continents,  and 
embodied  in  stones  and  rocks  at  a  vast  distance  from  any  sea ; 
which  this  Atheist  may  possibly  allege  for  an  instance  of  a 
plastic  faculty  of  nature ;  it  is  now  generally  agreed  by  the 
most  diligent  inquirers  about  them,  that  they  are  no  sportful 
productions  of  the  soil,  as  wTas  formerly  believed,  but  that  all 
did  once  belong  to  real  and  living  fishes ;  since  each  of  them 
exactly  resembles  some  shell  of  the  seas,  both  in  its  outward 
lineaments,  and  inward  texture,  and  specific  gravity,  and  all 
other  properties  :  which,  therefore,  are  so  far  from  being  subser¬ 
vient  to  Atheists  in  their  audacious  attempts  against  God  and 
religion,  that  they  rather  afford  an  experimental  confirmation 
of  the  universal  deluge. 

And  thus  we  have  competently  shewn,  that  every  species  of 
living  creatures,  every  small  insect,  and  even  the  herbs  of  the 
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field,  give  a  casting  vote  against  Atheism,  and  declare  the 
necessity  of  a  supernatural  formation.  If  the  earth  in  its  first 
constitution  had  been  left  to  itself,  what  horrid  deformity  and 
desolation  had  for  ever  overspread  its  face  !  Not  one  living 
inhabitant  would  be  found  on  all  its  spacious  surface ;  not  so 
much  as  a  worm  in  the  bowels  of  it,  nor  one  single  fish  in  the 
vast  bosom  of  the  sea ;  not  a  mantle  of  grass  or  moss  to  cover 
and  conceal  the  nakedness  of  nature.  An  eternal  sterility 
must  have  possessed  the  world,  where  all  things  had  been  fixed 
and  fastened  everlastingly  with  the  adamantine  chains  of 
specific  gravity ;  if  the  Almighty  had  not  spoken  and  said, 
“  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind ;  and  it  was  so.”  It 
was  God  that  then  created  the  first  seminal  forms  of  all 
animals  and  vegetables,  that  “  commanded  the  waters  to  bring 
forth  abundantly,”  and  “  the  earth  to  produce  living  creatures 
after  their  kind ;  ”  that  “  made  man  in  his  own  image  after  his 
own  likeness ;  ”  that  by  the  efficacy  of  his  first  blessing  made 
“  him  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  ;  ”  by 
whose  alone  power  and  conservation  “  we  all  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.” 

QHje  placing  of  our  planet. 

Let  us  consider  the  particular  situation  of  our  earth,  and 
its  distance  from  the  sun.  It  is  now  placed  so  conveniently, 
that  plants  thrive  and  flourish  in  it,  and  animals  live  ;  this  is 
matter  of  fact,  and  beyond  all  dispute.  But  how  came  it  to 
pass  at  the  beginning,  that  the  earth  moved  in  its  present  orb? 
We  have  shewn  before,  that  if  gravity  and  a  projected  motion 
be  fitly  proportioned,  any  planet  would  freely  revolve  at  any 
assignable  distance  within  the  space  of  the  whole  system.  Was 
it  mere  chance  then,  or  divine  counsel  and  choice,  that  consti¬ 
tuted  the  earth  in  its  present  situation  1  To  know  this,  we 
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will  inquire  if  this  particular  distance  from  the  sun  be  better 
for  our  earth  and  its  creatures  than  a  greater  or  less  would 
have  been.  We  may  be  mathematically  certain  that  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  according  to  the  density  of  the  sun-beams,  and  is 
reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
body  of  the  sun.*  Now,  by  this  calculation,  suppose  the  earth 
should  be  removed  and  placed  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  revolve, 
for  instance,  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  there  the  whole  ocean 
would  even  boil  with  extremity  of  heat,  and  be  all  exhaled  into 
vapours ;  all  plants  and  animals  would  be  scorched  and  con¬ 
sumed  in  that  fiery  furnace.  But  suppose  the  earth  should  be 
carried  to  the  great  distance  of  Saturn ;  there  the  whole  globe 
would  be  one  frigid  zone ;  the  deepest  seas  under  the  very 
equator  would  be  frozen  to  the  bottom ;  there  would  be  no 
life,  no  germination,  nor  anything  that  comes  now  under  our 
knowledge  or  senses.  It  was  much  better,  therefore,  that  the 
earth  should  move  where  it  does,  than  in  a  much  greater  or 
less  interval  from  the  body  of  the  sun.  And  if  you  place  it  at 
any  other  distance,  either  less  or  more  than  Saturn  or  Mercury, 
you  will  still  alter  it  for  the  worse,  proportionally  to  the  change. 
It  was  situated,  therefore,  where  it  is  by  the  wisdom  of  some 
voluntary  agent,  and  not  by  the  blind  motions  of  fortune  or 
fate.  If  any  one  should  think  within  himself,  how,  then,  can  any 
animal  at  all  live  in  Mercury  and  Saturn  in  such  intense  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold  1  let  him  only  consider,  that  the  matter  of 
each  planet  may  have  a  different  density,  and  texture,  and  form, 
which  will  dispose  and  qualify  it  to  be  acted  on  by  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  heat,  according  to  their  several  situations ;  and 
that  the  laws  of  vegetation,  and  life,  and  sustenance,  and  pro¬ 
pagation,  are  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  God,  and  may  vary  in  all 
planets  according  to  the  divine  appointment  and  the  exigencies 
of  things,  in  manners  incomprehensible  to  our  imaginations. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  discern  the  tokens  of  wisdom 
*  Newton,  Principia,  p.  415. 
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in  the  placing  oi  our  earth ;  if  its  present  constitution  would 
be  spoiled  and  destroyed,  if  we  could  not  wear  flesh  and  blood, 
if  we  could  not  have  human  nature  at  those  different  distances. 

WILLIAM  DERHAM,  D.D. 

Like  his  neighbour,  John  Ray  of  Black  Notley,  Dr  Derliam* 
was  a  clergyman  who  cultivated  with  much  zeal  different 
branches  of  Natural  History.  In  his  parsonage  at  Upminster 
he  collected  a  large  museum,  including  an  extensive  series  of 
ornitholigical  specimens,  and  both  by  his  own  publications,  and 
the  affectionate  zeal  with  which  he  edited  the  labours  of  others, 
he  earned  a  just  renown  amongst  investigators  abroad,  and 
amongst  his  brethren  of  the  Royal  Society  at  home.  In  1711 
he  was  invited  to  preach  the  Boyle  Sermons,  and  he  afterwards 
published  them  under  the  title,  “  Physical  Theology ;  or,  a 
Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  from  the 
Works  of  Creation.”  This  work,  with  its  companion  volume, 
the  “  Astro-Theology,”  and  Ray’s  “  Wisdom  of  God  in  Crea¬ 
tion,”  long  enjoyed  a  great  and  well-merited  popularity,  and  all 
the  three  are  interesting  as  the  first  specimens  of  a  delightful 
literature  in  which  British  authorship  abounds,  and  of  which 
the  Bridgewater  Treatises  are  the  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the 
most  finished  specimens. 

Derham’s  work  being  originally  in  the  form  of  sermons, 
his  detailed  illustrations  are  given  in  foot-notes.  In  the  last 
of  the  following  notes  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  premise  that 
the  fisherman’s  story  about  swallows  liybernating  under  water 
is  apocryphal. 

©It  Btvhs. 

As  this  tribe  hath  a  different  motion  from  that  of  other  ani- 

*  Born  at  Stoughton,  near  Worcester,  November  26,  1657 ;  died  at  Up- 
minster,  Essex,  April  5,  1735. 
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mals,  and  an  amphibious  way  of  life,  partly  in  the  air,  and 
partly  on  the  land  and  waters,  so  is  their  body  accordingly 
shaped,  and  all  their  parts  incomparably  fitted  for  that  way  of 
life  and  motion;  as  will  be  found  by  a  cursory  view  of  some  of 
the  particulars.  And  the 

1.  First  and  most  visible  thing,  is  the  shape  and  make  of 
their  body,  not  thick  and  clumsy,  but  incomparably  adapted 
to  their  flight :  sharp  before,  to  pierce,  and  make  way  through 
the  air,  and  then,  by  gentle  degrees,  rising  to  its  full  bulk.  To 
which  we  may  add, 

2.  The  neat  position  of  the  feathers  throughout  tire  body; 
not  ruffled,  or  discomposed,  or  placed  some  this,  some  a  con¬ 
trary  way,  according  to  the  method  of  chance;  but  all  arti¬ 
ficially  placed  for  facilitating  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  its 
security  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  clothing :  and  for  that 
end,  most  of  the  feathers  tend  backward,  and  are  laid  over  one 
another  in  exact  regular  method,  armed  with  warm  and  soft 
down  next  the  body,  and  more  strongly  made,  and  curiously 
closed  next  the  air  and  weather,  to  fence  off  the  injuries  thereof. 
To  which  purpose,  as  also  for  the  more  easy  and  nimble  gliding 
of  the  body  through  the  air,  the  provision  nature  hath  made, 
and  the  instinct  of  these  animals  to  preen  and  dress  their 
feathers,  is  admirable ;  both  in  respect  of  their  art  and  curiosity 
in  doing  it,  and  the  oil-bag*  glands  and  whole  apparatus  for 
that  service. 

And  now,  having  said  thus  much  relating  to  the  body’s 
motion,  let  us,  3.  Survey  the  grand  instrument  thereof,  the 

*  Mr  Willoughby  saith  there  are  two  glands  for  the  secretion  of  the  unctu¬ 
ous  matter  in  the  oil-hag.  And  so  they  appear  to  he  in  geese.  But  upon 
examination,  I  find,  that  in  most  other  birds  (such  at  least  as  I  have  in¬ 
quired  into)  there  is  only  one  gland  :  in  which  are  divers  little  cells,  ending 
in  two  or  three  larger  cells,  lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oil-hag.  This 
nipple  is  perforated,  and  being  pressed,  or  drawn  by  the  bird’s  bill,  or  head, 
emits  the  liquid  oil,  as  it  is  in  some  birds,  or  thicker  unctuous  grease,  as  it 
is  in  others. 
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wings, — which,  as  they  are  principal  parts,  so  are  made  with 
great  skill,  and  placed  in  the  most  commodious  point  of  the 
body,*  to  give  it  an  exact  equipoise  in  that  subtile  medium, 
the  air. 

And  here  it  is  observable,  with  what  incomparable  curiosity 
every  feather  is  made;  the  shaft  exceeding  strong,  but  hollow 
below  for  strength  and  lightness  sake;  and  above,  not  much 
less  strong,  and  filled  with  a  parenchyma  or  pith,  both  strong 
and  light  too.  The  vanes  are  nicely  gauged  on  each  side  as 
made ;  broad  on  one  side,  and  narrower  on  the  other ;  both 
which  incomparably  minister  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
bird,  as  also  to  the  union  and  closeness  of  the  wing.t 

And  no  less  exquisite  is  the  textrine  art  of  the  plumage  £ 

*  In  all  birds  that  fly  much,  or  that  have  the  most  occasion  for  their 
wings,  it  is  manifest  that  their  wings  are  placed  in  the  very  best  part,  to 
balance  their  body  in  the  air,  and  to  give  as  swift  a  progression  as  their 
wings  and  body  are  capable  of.  For  otherwise,  we  should  perceive  them  to 
reel,  and  fly  unsteadily  ;  as  we  see  them  do  if  we  alter  their  equipoise  by 
cutting  the  end  of  one  of  the  wings,  or  hanging  a  weight  at  any  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  of  the  body. 

t  The  wise  Author  of  Nature  hath  afforded  an  example  of  the  great 
nicety  in  the  formation  of  birds,  by  the  nicety  observed  in  a  part  no  more 
considerable  than  the  vanes  of  the  flag-feathers  of  the  wing.  Among  others, 
these  two  things  are  observable.  1.  The  edges  of  the  exterior  or  narrow 
vanes  bend  downwards,  but  of  the  interior,  wider  vanes  upwards ;  by  which 
means  they  catch  hold,  and  lie  close  to  one  another,  when  the  wing  is 
spread,  so  that  not  one  feather  may  miss  its  full  force  and  impulse  upon 
the  air.  2.  A  yet  lesser  nicety  is  observed,  and  that  is  in  the  very  sloping 
the  tips  of  the  flag-feathers.  The  interior  vanes  being  neatly  sloped  away 
to  a  point,  towards  the  outward  paid  of  the  wing  ;  and  the  exterior  vanes, 
towards  the  body,  at  least  in  many  birds  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  wing, 
the  vanes  being  equal,  and  but  little  sloped.  So  that  the  wing,  whether  ex¬ 
tended  or  shut,  is  neatly  sloped  and  formed,  as  if  constantly  trimmed  with 
a  pair  of  scissors. 

I  Since  no  exact  account  that  I  know  of,  hath  been  given  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  vanes  or  webs  of  feathers,  my  observations  may  not  be  unaccept¬ 
able.  The  vane  consists  not  of  one  continued  membrane,  because  if  once 
broken,  it  would  hardly  be  reparable  ;  but  of  many  laminse,  which  are  thin, 
stiff,  and  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  thin  quill.  Towards  the  shaft  of  the 
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also ;  ■which  is  so  curiously  wrought  and  so  artificially  inter¬ 
woven,  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  without  admiration,  especially 
when  the  eye  is  assisted  with  glasses. 

And  as  curiously  made,  so  no  less  curiously  are  the  feathers 
placed  in  the  wing,  exactly  according  to  their  several  lengths 
and  strength:  the  principals  set  for  stay  and  strength,  and 
these  again  well  lined,  faced,  and  guarded  with  the  covert  and 
secondary  feathers,  to  keep  the  air  from  passing  through, 
whereby  the  stronger  impulses  are  made  thereupon. 

And  lastly,  to  say  no  more  of  this  part,  that  deserves  more 
to  be  said  of  it,  what  an  admirable  apparatus  is  there  of  bones, 
very  strong,  but  withal  light  and  incomparably  wrought!  of 
joints,  which  open,  shut,  and  every  way  move,  according  to  the 
occasions  either  of  extending  it  in  flight,  or  withdrawing  the 
wing  again  to  the  body !  and  of  various  muscles ;  among  which 
the  peculiar  strength  of  the  pectoral  muscles  deserves  especial 
remark,  by  reason  they  are  much  stronger  in  birds  than  in  man, 
or  any  other  animal  not  made  for  flying. 

feather  (especially  in  the  shaft-feathers  of  the  wing)  those  laminae  are 
broad,  &c.,  of  a  semicircular  form,  which  serve  for  strength,  and  for  the 
closer  shutting  of  the  laminae  to  one  another,  when  impulses  are  made  upon 
the  air.  Towards  the  outer  part  of  the  vane,  these  laminae  grow  slender 
and  taper.  On  their  under  side  they  are  thin  and  smooth,  but  their  upper 
outer  edge  is  parted  into  two  hairy  edges,  each  side  having  a  different  sort  of 
hairs,  laminated  or  broad  at  bottom,  and  slender  and  bearded  above  the  other 
half.  I  have,  as  well  as  I  could,  represented  the  uppermost  edge  of  one  of 
these  laminae  with  some  of  the  hairs  on  each  side,  magnified  with  a  micro¬ 
scope.  These  bearded  bristles  or  hairs  on  one  side  the  laminae,  have  straight 
beards;  those  on  the  other  side,  have  hooked  beards  on  one  side  the  slender 
part  of  the  bristle,  and  straight  ones  of  the  other.  Both  these  sorts  of 
bristles  magnified  (only  scattering  and  not  close)  are  represented  as  they 
grow  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  laminae.  And  in  the  vane,  the  hooked 
beards  of  one  lamina  always  lie  next  the  straight  beards  of  the  next  lamina, 
and  by  that  means  lock  and  hold  each  other,  and  by  a  pretty  mechanism 
brace  the  laminae  close  to  one  another.  And  if  at  any  time  the  vane  happens 
to  be  ruffled  and  discomposed,  it  can  by  this  pretty  easy  mechanism  be  re¬ 
duced  and  repaired. 

B  2 
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4.  Next  the  wings,  the  tail  is  in  flight  considerable ;  greatly 
assisting  in  all  ascents  and  descents  in  the  air ;  as  also  serving 
to  steady*  flight,  by  keeping  the  body  upright  in  that  subtile 
and  yielding  medium,  by  its  readily  turning  and  answering 
every  vacillation  of  the  body. 

And  now,  to  the  parts  serving  for  flight,  let  us  add  the  nice 
and  complete  manner  of  its  performance ;  all  done  according  to 
the  strictest  rules  of  mechanism.  What  rower  on  the  waters, 
what  artist  on  the  land,  what  acutest  mathematician,  could 
give  a  more  agreeable  and  exact  motion  to  the  wings,  than 
these  untaught  flying  artists  do  theirs?  serving  not  only  to 
bear  their  bodies  up  in  the  air,  but  also  to  waft  them  along 
therein  with  a  speedy  progressive  motion,  as  also  to  steer  and 
turn  them  this  way  and  that  wTay,  up  and  down,  faster  or 
slower,  as  their  occasions  require,  or  their  pleasure  leads  them. 

5.  Next  to  the  parts  for  flight,  let  us  view  the  feet  and  legs 
ministering  to  their  motion  :  both  made  light  for  easier  trans¬ 
portation  through  the  air ;  and  the  former  spread,  some  with 
membranes  for  swimming, t  some  without,  for  steady  going,  for 

*  Mr  Willoughby,  Ray,  and  many  others,  imagine  the  principal  use  of  the 
tail  to  be  to  steer,  and  turn  the  body  in  the  air,  as  a  rudder.  But  Borelli 
hath  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  is  the  least  use  of  it,  and  that  it  is 
chiefly  to  assist  the  bird  in  its  ascents  and  descents  in  the  air,  and  to  obviate 
the  vacillations  of  the  body  and  wings.  For,  as  for  turning  to  this  or  that 
side,  it  is  performed  by  the  wings  and  inclination  of  the  body,  and  but  very 
little  by  the  help  of  the  tail. 

t  It  is  considerable  in  all  water-fowl,  how  exactly  their  legs  and  feet 
correspond  to  that  way  of  life.  For  either  their  legs  are  long,  to  enable 
them  to  wade  in  the  waters  :  in  which  case  their  legs  are  hare  of  feathers  a 
good  way  above  the  knees,  the  more  conveniently  for  this  purpose.  Their 
toes  also  are  all  broad ;  and  in  such  as  bear  the  name  of  Mudsuckers,  two 
of  the  toes  are  somewhat  joined,  that  they  may  not  easily  sink  in  walking 
upon  boggy  places.  And  as  for  such  as  are  whole-footed,  or  whose  toes  are 
webbed  together  (excepting  some  few)  their  legs  are  generally  short,  which 
is  the  most  convenient  size  for  swimming.  And  ’tis  pretty  enough  to  see 
how  artificially  they  gather  up  their  toes  and  feet  when  they  withdraw  their 
legs,  or  go  to  take  their  stroke ;  and  as  artificially  again  extend  or  open 
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perching,  for  catching  and  holding  of  prey,*  or  for  hanging  by 
the  heels  to  gather  their  food,+  or  to  fix  themselves  in  their 
places  of  retreat  and  safety.  And  the  latter,  namely,  the  legs, 
all  curved  for  their  easy  perching,  roosting,  and  rest,  as  also  to 
help  them  upon  their  wings  in  taking  their  flight,  and  to  be 
therein  commodiously  tucked  up  to  the  body,  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  their  flight.  In  some  long,  for  wading  and  searching 
the  waters ;  in  some  of  a  moderate  length,  answerable  to  their 
vulgar  occasions  j  and  in  others  as  remarkably  short,  to  answer 
their  especial  occasions  and  manner  of  life.J  To  all  which  let 
us  add  the  placing  these  last-mentioned  parts  in  the  body.  In 


their  whole  foot,  when  they  press  upon,  or  drive  themselves  forward  in  the 
waters. 

*  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  rapacious  birds,  are  to  have  hooked, 
strong,  and  sharp-pointed  beaks  and  talons,  fitted  for  rapine,  and  tearing  of 
flesh  ;  and  strong  and  brawny  thighs  for  striking  down  their  prey.  Wil¬ 
loughby  Ornith.,  1.  2.  c.  1.  Rail  Synops.  Av.  Method,  p.  1. 

+  Such  birds  as  climb,  particularly  those  of  the  woodpecker  kind,  have 
for  this  purpose  (as  Mr  Willoughby  observes,  1.  2  c.  4)— 1.  Strong  and  mus- 
culous  thighs.  2.  Short  legs,  and  very  strong.  3.  Toes  standing  two  for¬ 
wards,  and  two  backwards.  Their  toes  also  are  close  joined  together,  that 
they  may  more  strongly  and  firmly  lay  hold  on  the  tree  they  climb  upon.  4. 
All  of  them  have  a  hard  stiff  tail,  bending  also  downwards,  on  which  they 
lean,  and  so  bear  up  themselves  in  climbing. 

J  Swifts  and  swallows  have  remarkably  short  legs,  especially  the  former, 
and  their  toes  grasp  anything  very  strongly ;  all  which  is  useful  to  them 
in  building  their  nests,  aud  other  such  occasions  as  necessitate  them  to  hang 
frequently  by  their  heels.  But  there  is  far  greater  use  of  this  structure  of 
their  legs  and  feet,  if  the  reports  be  true  of  their  hanging  by  the  heels  in  great 
clusters  (after  the  manner  of  bees)  in  mines  and  grottos,  and  on  the  rocks 
by  the  sea,  all  the  winter — of  which  latter,  I  remember  the  late  learned 
Dr  Fry  told  his  story  at  the  university,  and  confirmed  it  to  me  since,  viz. 
That  an  ancient  fisherman,  accounted  an  honest  man,  being  near  some 
rocks  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  saw  at  a  very  low  ebb,  a  black  list  of  some¬ 
thing  adhering  to  the  rock,  which  when  he  came  to  examine,  he  found  it 
was  a  great  number  of  swallows,  and,  if  I  misremember  not,  of  swifts  also, 
hanging  by  the  feet  to  one  another,  as  bees  do,  which  were  covered  com¬ 
monly  by  the  sea-waters,  but  revived  in  his  warm  hand,  and  by  the  fire. 
All  this  the  fisherman  himself  assured  the  doctor  of. 
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all  somewhat  out  of  the  centre  of  the  body’s  gravity,*  but  in 
such  as  swim,  more  than  in  others,  for  the  better  rowing  their 
bodies  through  the  waters,  or  to  help  them  in  that  and  diving 
too. 


ARCHDEACON  PALEY. 

One  October  evening,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  master  of 
Giggleswick  school  was  musing  in  his  quiet  study — more  quiet 
than  usual,  for  he  had  just  deposited  at  Cambridge  the  hope 
of  his  house,  his  first-born  William.  The  silence  was  broken 
by  his  remarking  to  a  youth,  his  only  boarder,  “  My  son  is  now 
gone  to  college.  He’ll  turn  out  a  great  man — very  great 
indeed — I ’m  certain  of  it ;  for  he  has  by  far  the  clearest  head 
I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.”  The  clear  head  was  attached  to  a 
very  clumsy  body.  On  his  first  journey  to  Cambridge  he 
dropped  from  his  pony  so  often,  that  at  first  his  father  was 
afraid  of  his  breaking  his  neck ;  but  after  a  time  he  became 
such  a  proficient  in  falling,  that  wh  en  the  old  gentleman  heard 
a  thump  on  the  road  behind  him,  he  would  only  turn  aside  his 
head  and  say,  “  Get  up,  lad,  and  take  care  of  thy  money.” 
And,  as  is  often. the  case  with  clear  heads  and  clumsy  bodies, 
he  was  profoundly  indolent.  At  college,  the  undergraduates 
were  allowed  to  omit  attendance  at  chapel  twice  a- week,  and 
he  used  to  exhaust  his  privilege  on  Sunday  and  Monday  morn¬ 
ings,  lying  in  bed  till  late  in  the  day;  and  after  he  got  up, 
most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  useless  company.  At  last,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  his  third  year,  after  leaving  a  party 
late  at  night,  he  was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one 
of  his  companions,  who  stood  at  his  bed-side  and  said  solemnly, 
“  Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  fool  you  are.  I  could  do 

*  In  birds  that  frequent  not  the  waters,  the  wings  are  in  the  centre  of 
gravity,  when  the  bird  lies  along,  as  in  flying  ;  but  when  it  stands  or  walks, 
the  erection  of  the  body  throws  the  centre  of  gravity  upon  the  thighs  and 
feet. 
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nothing,  probably,  were  I  to  try,  and  I  can  afford  the  life  I 
lead )  you  could  do  everything,  and  you  cannot  afford  it.  I 
have  had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night,  on  account  of  these 
reflections,  and  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you  that,  if 
you  persist  in  your  indolence,  I  must  renounce  your  society.” 
He  was  so  struck  with  the  visit  and  the  visitor,  that  he  lay  in 
bed  most  of  the  day  revolving  the  matter.  He  formed  his 
plan.  He  ordered  his  bed-maker  to  prepare  his  fire  eveiy 
night,  and  he  himself  rose  and  lighted  it  at  four  every  morn¬ 
ing.  The  whole  day  he  devoted  to  study,  except  the  hours 
required  for  chapel  and  hall,  till  nine  at  night,  when  he  went 
to  a  neighbouring  coffee-house  and  regaled  himself  on  a  glass 
of  milk-punch  and  a  mutton  chop.  As  the  result  of  these  ex¬ 
ertions,  his  friendly  monitor  was  rewarded  by  seeing  his  pro¬ 
tege  come  out  senior  wrangler,  and  his  father  lived  to  find  his 
prophecy  fulfilled.  He  lived  to  see  his  son  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  and  celebrated  throughout  Europe  as  the  author  of 
“  Horae  Paulinse,”  and  “  A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

For  his  success  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  his  “  clear  head.” 
He  looked  direct  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  faculty  of  extricating  the  main  point  from  its  accessories  or 
its  encumbrances,  and  in  plain,  unadorned  language,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  other  minds  what  he  saw  so  vividly.  As  an  investi¬ 
gator  of  truth,  it  was  his  advantage  to  have  little  emotion  or 
passion,  and  he  had  just  imagination  enough  to  suggest  every 
possible  alternative  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  without  that 
seductive  fancy  which  might  have  carried  him  from  the  path 
of  a  severe  and  self-denying  demonstration.  In  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  he  had  witnessed  at  York  the  trial  of  Eugene  Aram 
• — “  a  man  who,”  he  used  to  say,  “  got  himself  hanged  by  his 
own  cleverness but  whilst,  in  common  with  most  Englishmen, 
he  felt  that  innocence  does  not  need  to  be  ingenious,  his  mind 
was  greatly  excited  by  that  trial,  and  thenceforward  the  laws 
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of  evidence  and  probability  so  absorbed  bis  thoughts,  that  he 
would  have  made  a  first-rate  judge  or  pleader.  But  as  the¬ 
ology  was  his  profession,  he  gave  to  its  supremely  urgent  ques¬ 
tions  the  results  of  his  experience  and  the  powers  of  his  sturdy 
and  straightforward  understanding.  His  first  essay  was  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Christian  evidence,  as  acute  as  it  was  novel; 
and,  especially  now  that  the  “undesigned  coincidences”  be¬ 
twixt  Paul  the  epistoliser  and  Luke  the  historian  have  been 
followed  up  by  similar  latent  but  exquisite  harmonies  between 
the  different  evangelists,  as  also  between  different  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  writers,*  the  mutual  but  uncollusive  agreements  of  the 
sacred  penmen  give  token  of  a  truthfulness  which  no  honest 
mind  is  able  to  gainsay,  and  to  unlearned  readers  the  proof  is 
peculiarly  acceptable,  as  lying  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
Book,  and  needing  to  be  supplemented  by  no  extrinsic  or  scien¬ 
tific  evidence. 

The  labours  of  Lardner  and  other  investigators  had  accumu¬ 
lated  a  mass  of  historical  and  documentary  confirmations  of  the 
Christian  revelation  absolutely  overwhelming  ;  but  their  very 
amount  was  in  some  degree  fatal  to  their  efficacy.  Few  had 
patience  to  plod  through  successive  tomes  of  Latin  and  Greek 
quotations ;  and  so  slowly  did  the  cumbrous  masses  converge 
to  a  conclusion,  that  a  disappointed,  not  to  say  distrustful, 
feeling  was  left  on  the  mind  of  many  a  reader.  Like  the 
launch  of  a  “  Leviathan,”  it  was  weary  work  to  watch  the  slow 
pressing  of  the  hydraulic  rams.  With  his  engineering  eye, 
Paley  struck  out  a  more  excellent  way.  Laying  down  as  ful- 
crums  the  first  principles  which  should  be  equal  to  any 
pressure,  by  way  of  levers  he  selected  a  few  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  and  decisive  facts,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  gallant 
vessel  was  afloat. 

To  some  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  mature  convic¬ 
tion  of  this  cool  and  cautious  investigator.  Towards  the  close 
*  In  the  works  of  J.  J.  Blunt,  Birks,  &c. 
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of  life,  and  wlien  Christianity  was  becoming  more  and  more  an 
affair  of  serious  personal  urgency,  he  remarked  to  an  intimate 
friend,  “  There  can  be  no  deceit  in  this  matter.  I  have  exa¬ 
mined  it  with  all  the  attention  of  which  I  am  capable,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  cheat  in  it,  I  think  I  must  have  found  it  out.” 

From  his  earliest  boyhood,  Paley  had  a  mechanical  turn. 
He  delighted  in  observing  the  operations  of  skilled  artizans ; 
and  in  all  the  contrivances  by  which  difficulties  were  overcome, 
and  beautiful  results  were  arrived  at,  his  curious  mind  found  a 
pleasing  excitement.  It  is  still  among  the  traditions  of  Sun¬ 
derland  how  eagerly  he  watched  day  by  day  the  erection  of  the 
iron  bridge  over  the  Wear ;  and  Lord  Landsdowne  still  remem¬ 
bers  how  the  invalid  rector  bestirred  himself  to  explain  to  his 
visitor  the  various  ingenuities  of  this  engineering  masterpiece. 
For  this  mechanical  instinct  he  found  a  worthy  outlet  in  the 
work  which  closed  his  useful  labours,  “  Natural  Theology  :  or, 
Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  col¬ 
lected  from  the  Appearances  of  Nature.” 

Paley  was  born  at  Peterborough,  August  30,  1743;  and  died 
at  Bishopwearmouth,  May  25,  1805.  His  “Horse  Paulinae” 
appeared  in  1790  ;  the  “Evidences”  in  1794;  the  “Natural 
Theology”  hr  1802.  It  is  from  this  last  work  that  the  ex¬ 
tracts  immediately  following  are  taken. 


^prospective  Conttffianccs. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  to  myself  a  more  distinguishing  mark, 
and,  consequently,  a  more  certain  proof  of  design,  than  pre- 
paration,  i.e.  the  providing  of  things  beforehand,  which  are 
not  to  be  used  until  a  considerable  time  afterwards :  for  this 
implies  a  contemplation  of  the  future,  which  belongs  only  to 
intelligence. 

Of  these  prospective  contrivances,  the  bodies  of  animals  fur¬ 
nish  various  examples. 
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I.  The  human  teeth  afford  an  instance,  not  only  of  pro¬ 
spective  contrivance,  but  of  the  completion  of  the  contrivance 
being  designedly  suspended.  They  are  formed  within  the 
gums,  and  there  they  stop;  the  fact  being  that  their  further 
advance  to  maturity  would  not  only  be  useless  to  the  new¬ 
born  animal,  but  extremely  in  its  way;  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  art  of  sucicing,  by  which  it  is  for  some  time  to  be  nourished, 
will  be  performed  with  more  ease  both  to  the  nurse  and  to  the 
infant,  whilst  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  edges  of  the  gums, 
are  smooth  and  soft,  than  if  set  with  hard-pointed  bones.  By 
the  time  they  are  wanted,  the  teeth  are  ready.  They  have  been 
lodged  within  the  gums  for  some  months  past,  but  detained, 
as  it  were,  in  their  sockets,  so  long  as  their  further  protrusion 
would  interfere  with  the  office  to  which  the  mouth  is  destined. 
Nature,  namely,  that  intelligence  which  was  employed  in  crea¬ 
tion,  looked  beyond  the  first  year  of  the  infant’s  life;  yet, 
whilst  she  was  providing  for  functions  which  were  after  that 
term  to  become  necessary,  was  careful  not  to  incommode  those 
which  preceded  them.  What  renders  it  more  probable  that 
this  is  the  effect  of  design,  is,  that  the  teeth  are  imperfect, 
whilst  all  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  perfect.  The  lips  are 
perfect,  the  tongue  is  perfect ;  the  cheeks,  the  jaws,  the  palate, 
the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  are  all  perfect :  the  teeth  alone  are 
not  so.  This  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  human  mouth : 
the  fact  also  is,  that  the  parts  above  enumerated,  are  called  into 
use  from  the  beginning;  whereas  the  teeth  would  be  only  so 
many  obstacles  and  annoyances,  if  they  w^ere  there.  When  a 
contrary  order  is  necessary,  a  contrary  order  prevails.  In  the 
worm  of  the  beetle,  as  hatched  from  the  egg,  the  teeth  are  the 
first  things  which  arrive  at  perfection.  The  insect  begins  to 
gnaw  as  soon  as  it  escapes  from  the  shell,  though  its  other 
parts  be  only  gradually  advancing  to  their  maturity.  .  .  . 

III.  The  eye  is  of  no  use,  at  the  time  when  it  is  formed. 
It  is  an  optical  instrument  made  in  a  dungeon;  constructed 
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for  the  refraction  of  light  to  a  focus,  and  perfect  for  its  pur¬ 
pose,  before  a  ray  of  light  has  had  access  to  it ;  geometrically 
adapted  to  the  properties  and  action  of  an  element  with  which 
it  has  no  communication.  It  is  about  indeed  to  enter  into 
that  communication:  and  this  is  precisely  the  thing  which 
evidences  intention.  It  is  providing  for  the  future  in  the 
closest  sense  which  can  be  given  to  these  terms;  for  it  is  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  future  change;  not  for  the  then  subsisting  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animal ;  not  for  any  gradual  progress  or  advance 
in  that  same  condition;  but  for  a  new  state,  the  consequence 
of  a  great  and  sudden  alteration,  which  the  animal  has  to 
undergo  at  its  birth.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  eye  was 
formed,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  series  of  causes 
was  fixed  by  which  the  eye  is  formed,  without  a  view  to  this 
change;  without  a  prospect  of  that  condition,  in  which  its 
fabric,  of  no  use  at  present,  is  about  to  be  of  the  greatest; 
without  a  consideration  of  the  qualities  of  that  element,  hither¬ 
to  entirely  excluded,  but  with  which  it  was  hereafter  to  hold 
so  intimate  a  relation  ?  A  young  man  makes  a  pair  of  spec¬ 
tacles  for  himself  against  he  grows  old ;  for  which  spectacles 
he  has  no  want  or  use  whatever  at  the  time  he  makes  them. 
Could  this  be  done  without  knowing  and  considering  the  defect 
of  vision  to  which  advanced  age  is  subject?  Would  not  the 
precise  suitableness  of  the  instrument  to  its  purpose,  of  the 
remedy  to  the  defect,  of  the  convex  lens  to  the  flattened  eye, 
establish  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  case,  after¬ 
wards  to  arise,  had  been  considered  beforehand,  speculated 
upon,  provided  for?  all  which  are  exclusively  the  acts  of  a 
reasoning  mind.  The  eye  formed  in  one  state,  for  use  only  in 
another  state,  and  in  a  different  state,  affords  a  poroof  no  less 
clear  of  destination  to  a  future  purpose;  and  a  proof  propor- 
tionably  stronger,  as  the  machinery  is  more  complicated,  and 
the  adaptation  more  exact. 

VOL.  iv.  c 
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SEfje  Diffusion  of  happiness. 

It  is  a  happy  world  after  all.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water, 
teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  summer 
evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy 
beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  “  The  insect  youth  are  on  the 
wing!”  Swarms  of  new  born  flies,  are  trying  their  pinions  in 
the  air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  w7anton  mazes,  their 
gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of  place  without  use 
or  purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel 
in  their  lately  discovered  faculties.  A  bee  amongst  the  floveia 
in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked 
upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment ;  so  busy,  and  so 
pleased ;  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect  life,  with  which, 
by  reason  of  the  animal  being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to 
be  better  acquainted  than  we  are  w7itli  that  of  others.  The 
whole  winged  insect  tribe,  it  is  probable,  are  equally  intent  upon 
their  proper  employments,  and,  under  every  variety  of  consti¬ 
tution,  gratified,  and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by  the  offices 
which  the  Author  of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them.  But 
the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect 
race.  Plants  are  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking  their 
juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  is  a  state  of  gratification. 
What  else  should  fix  them  so  close  to  the  operation,  and  so 
long  1  Other  species  are  running  about,  with  an  alacrity  in 
their  motions  which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure. 
Large  patches  of  ground  are  sometimes  half  covered  with  these 
brisk  and  sprightly  natures.  If  we  look  to  what  .the  ivaters 
produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers, 
of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  These  are  so  happy,  that  they 
know  not  vdiat  to  do  with  themselves.  Their  attitudes,  their 
vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  frolics  in  it  (which 
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I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times  with  equal  attention  and 
amusement),  all  conduce  to  shew  their  excess  of  spirits,  and 
are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess.  Walking  by  the  sea-side, 
in  a  calm  evening,  upon  a  sandy  shore,  and  with  an  ebbing 
tide,  I  have  frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a  dark 
cloud,  or,  rather,  very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
water,  to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth 
of  tw o  or  three  yards,  ^stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the  water.  When 
this  cloud  came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  nothing  else 
than  so  much  space,  filled  with  young  shrimps,  in  the  act  of 
bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  or 
fiom  the  wet  sand.  If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could 
express  delight,  it  was  this  :  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs 
of  their  happiness,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelli¬ 
gibly.  Suppose  then,  what  I  have  no  doubt  of,  each  individual 
of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of  jjositive  enjoyment ;  what  a 
sum,  collectively,  of  gratification  and  pleasure  have  we  here 
before  our  view  ? 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive  pleasure 
simply  from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodily  faculties, 
without  reference  to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be 
answered  by  the  exertion.  A  child,  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  use  of  language,  is  in  a  high  degree  delighted  with  being 
able  to  speak.  Its  incessant  repetition  of  a  few  articulate 
sounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  single  word  which  it  has  learnt  to 
pronounce,  proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is  it  less  pleased 
with  its  first  successful  endeavours  to  walk,  or  rather  to  run 
(which  precedes  walking),  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  with¬ 
out  applying  it  to  any  present  purpose.  A  child  is  delighted 
with  speaking,  without  having  anything  to  say,  and  with  walk¬ 
ing,  without  knowing  where  to  go.  And,  prior  to  both  these, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are 
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agreeably  taken  up  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or  perhaps, 
more  properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  crea¬ 
tion  hath  provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat, 
no  less  than  with  the  playful  kitten  ;  in  the  arm-chair  of  doz¬ 
ing  age,  as  well  as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance,  or 
the  animation  of  the  chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sen¬ 
sation,  to  hope,  to  ardour  of  pursuit,  succeeds,  what  is,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  an  equivalent  for  them  all,  “  perception 
of  ease.”  Herein  is  the  exact  difference  between  the  young 
and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy,  but  when  enjoying 
pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy,  when  free  from  pain.  And  this 
constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which  they 
respectively  possess.  The  vigour  of  youth  was  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  action  by  impatience  of  rest ;  whilst  to  the  imbecility 
of  age,  quietness  and  repose  become  positive  gratifications.  In 
one  important  respect  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state 
of  ease  is,  generally  speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of 
pleasure.  A  constitution,  therefore,  wTkich  can  enjoy  ease,  is 
preferable  to  that  which  can  taste  only  pleasure.  This  same 
perception  of  ease  oftentimes  renders  old  age  a  condition  of 
great  comfort,  especially  Avhen  riding  at  its  anchor  after  a  busy 
or  tempestuous  life.  It  is  well  described  by  Rousseau,  to  be 
the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoyment,  between  the  hurry  and 
the  end  of  life.  How  far  the  same  cause  extends  to  other  ani¬ 
mal  natures,  cannot  be  judged  of  with  certainty.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  satisfaction,  with  which  most  animals,  as  their  activity 
subsides,  seek  and  enjoy  rest,  affords  reason  to  believe,  that 
this  source  of  gratification  is  appointed  to  advanced  life,  under 
all,  or  most,  of  its  various  forms.  In  the  species  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted,  namely  our  own,  I  am  far,  even  as  an 
observer  of  human  life,  from  thinking  that  youth  is  its  happiest 
season,  much  less  the  only  happy  one  :  as  a  Christian,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
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follo  wing  representation,  given  by  a  very  pious  writer,  as  well 
as  excellent  man :  “  To  the  intelligent  and  virtuous,  old  ago 
presents  a  scene  of  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  obedient  appetite, 
of  well-regulated  affections,  of  maturity  in  knowledge,  and  of 
calm  preparation  for  immortality.  In  this  serene  and  dignified 
state,  placed  as  it  were  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  the  mind 
of  a  good  man  reviews  what  is  past  with  the  complacency  of 
an  approving  conscience ;  and  looks  forward,  with  humble 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  ivith  devout  aspirations 
towards  His  eternal  and  everlasting  favour.” 

Citscs  of 

[The  foregoing  extract,  as  well  as  the  following,  is  taken 
from  the  chapter  “  Of  the  Goodness  of  the  Deity.”  Like 
most  of  the  work,  it  was  interrupted  by  paroxysms  of  a  painful 
disorder,  which  eventually  proved  fatal.  Paley’s  physician,  Dr 
Clark,  “  often  expressed  his  admiration  at  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  bore  the  most  painful  attacks,  and  at  the  readiness, 
and  even  cheerfulness,  with  which,  on  the  first  respite  from 
pain,  he  resumed  his  literary  labours.  When  Dr  Paley 
speaks  of  the  power  which  pain  has  1  of  shedding  satisfaction 
over  intervals  of  ease,  which  few  enjoyments  exceed;’  and 
assures  us  that  ‘  a  man  resting  from  severe  pain  is,  for  the 
time,  in  possession  of  feelings  which  undisturbed  health  can¬ 
not  impart,’  the  sentiment  flowed  from  his  own  feelings.  He 
was  himself  that  man ;  and  it  is  consolatory,  amidst  the  nu¬ 
merous  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  to  find 
how  compatible  they  are  with  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  and 
even  enjoyment.  Something  may,  indeed,  be  attributed  in  Dr 
Paley,  to  a  vigour  of  intellect  which  is  allowed  to  very  few ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  resignation  in  suffering  is  less 
the  gift  of  great  intellectual  powrers,  than  of  well-regulated  re¬ 
ligious  feelings.”  * 


Meadley’s  Memoirs  of  Paley,  p.  205. 
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The  subject  has  been  carried  out  with  much  ingenuity,  and 
with  many  additional  illustrations,  in  a  work  entitled  “  God  in 
Disease/'  by  Dr  Duncan  of  Dublin.] 

Of  bodily  pain,  the  principal  observation,  no  doubt,  is  that 
which  we  have  already  made,  and  already  dwelt  upon,  viz., 
“that  it  is  seldom  the  object  of  contrivance;  that  when  it  is 
so,  the  contrivance  rests  ultimately  in  good/’ 

To  which,  however,  may  be  added,  that  the  annexing  of  pain 
to  the  means  of  destruction  is  a  salutary  provision ;  inasmuch 
as  it  teaches  vigilance  and  caution  ;  both  gives  notice  of  danger, 
and  excites  those  endeavours  which  may  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
servation.  The  evil  consequence,  which  sometimes  arises  from 
the  want  of  that  timely  intimation  of  danger  which  pain  gives, 
is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries  by  the  example 
of  frostbitten  limbs.  I  have  conversed  with  patients  who  had 
lost  toes  and  fingers  by  this  cause.  They  have  in  general  told 
me,  that  they  were  totally  unconscious  of  any  local  uneasiness 
at  the  time.  Some  I  have  heard  declare  that,  whilst  they 
were  about  their  employment,  neither  their  situation,  nor  the 
state  of  the  air,  was  unpleasant.  They  felt  no  pain  ;  they  sus¬ 
pected  no  mischief;  till,  by  the  application  of  w^armth,  they  dis¬ 
covered,  too  late,  the  fatal  injury  which  some  of  their  extremities 
had  suffered.  I  say  that  this  shews  the  use  of  pain,  and  that 
we  stand  in  need  of  such  a  monitor.  I  believe  also  that  the 
use  extends  further  than  we  suppose,  or  can  now  trace ;  that  to 
disagreeable  sensations  we,  and  all  animals,  owTe,  or  have  owed, 
many  habits  of  action  which  are  salutary,  but  which  are  become 
so  familiar,  as  not  easily  to  be  referred  to  their  origin. 

Pain  also  itself  is  not  without  its  alleviations.  It  may  be 
violent  and  frequent ;  but  it  is  seldom  both  violent  and  long- 
continued  :  and  its  pauses  and  intermissions  become  positive 
pleasures.  It  has  the  power  of  shedding  a  satisfaction  over 
intervals  of  ease,  which,  I  believe,  few  enjoyments  exceed.  A 
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man  rising  from  a  fit  of  the  stone  or  gout,  is,  for  the  time, 
in  possession  of  feelings  which  undisturbed  health  cannot  im¬ 
part.  They  may  be  dearly  bought,  but  ijtill  they  are  to  be  set 
against  the  price.  And,  indeed,  it  depends  upon  the  duration 
and  urgency  of  the  pain,  whether  they  be  dearly  bought  or  not. 
I  am  far  from  being  sure  that  a  man  is  not  a  gainer  by  suffer¬ 
ing  a  moderate  interruption  of  bodily  ease  for  a  couple  of  hours 
out  of  the  four-and-twenty.  Two  very  common  observations 
favour  this  opinion  :  one  is,  that  remissions  of  pain  call  forth, 
from  those  who  experience  them,  stronger  expressions  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  of  gratitude  towards  both  the  author  and  the  in¬ 
strument  of  their  relief,  than  are  excited  by  advantages  of  any 
other  kind  :  the  second  is,  that  the  spirits  of  sick  men  do  not 
sink  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  their  sufferings,  but  rather 
appear  to  be  roused  and  supported,  not  by  pain,  but  by  the 
high  degree  of  comfort  which  they  derive  from  its  cessation,  or 
even  its  subsidency,  whenever  that  occurs ;  and  which  they 
taste  with  a  relish  that  diffuses  some  portion  of  mental  com¬ 
placency  over  the  whole  of  that  mixed  state  of  sensations  in 
which  disease  has  placed  them. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

After  his  retirement  from  his  brief  and  not  very  successful 
term  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State,  Addison  resumed  those  lite¬ 
rary  labours  in  which  he  had  gained  for  himself  an  almost 
peerless  renown.  One  of  his  undertakings  was  a  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  portion  which  he  had  executed 
appeared  after  his  death,  and  although  it  adds  no  new  mate¬ 
rials  to  the  proof,  it  possesses  an  interest  of  its  own  as  the 
work  of  Addison.* 

Eijc  donstaneg  of  tfj e  dravlg  (Christians. 

Under  this  head,  I  cannot  omit  that  which  appears  to  me 
a  standing  miracle  in  the  three  first  Centuries.  I  mean  that 
amazing  and  supernatural  courage  or  patience  which  was 
shewn  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  martyrs,  in  those  slow 
and  painful  torments  that  were  inflicted  on  them.  I  cannot 
conceive  a  man  placed  in  the  burning  iron  chair  at  Lyons, 
amid  the  insults  and  mockeries  of  a  crowded  amphitheatre, 
and  still  keeping  his  seat;  or  stretched  upon  a  grate  of  iron, 
over  coals  of  fire,  and  breathing  out  his  soul  among  the  exqui¬ 
site  sufferings  of  such  a  tedious  execution,  rather  than  renounce 
his  religion,  or  blaspheme  his  Saviour.  Such  trials  seem  to 
me  above  the  strength  of  human  nature,  and  able  to  overbear 
duty,  reason,  faith,  conviction — nay,  and  the  most  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  future  state.  Humanity,  unassisted  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner,  must  have  shaken  off  the  present  pressure, 
and  have  delivered  itself  out  of  such  a  dreadful  distress,  by 
any  means  that  could  have  been  suggested  to  it.  We  can 

*  Born  at  Milston,  Wiltshire,  May  1,  1672:  died  at  Kensington,  June 
17,  1719. 
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easily  imagine,  that  many  persons,  in  so  good  a  cause,  might 
have  laid  down  their  lives  at  the  gibbet,  the  stake,  or  the 
block ;  but  to  expire  leisurely  among  the  most  exquisite  tor¬ 
tures,  when  they  might  come  out  of  them,  even  by  a  mental 
reservation,  or  an  hypocrisy  which  was  not  without  a  possibi¬ 
lity  of  being  followed  by  repentance  and  forgiveness,  has  some¬ 
thing  in  it,  so  far  beyond  the  force  and  natural  strength  of 
mortals,  that  one  cannot  but  think  there  was  some  miraculous 
power  to  support  the  sufferer. 

e  find  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  in  that  admirable  letter 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Polycarp,  their  beloved 
bishop,  mentioning  the  cruel  torments  of  other  early  martyrs 
for  Christianity,  are  of  opinion,  that  our  Saviour  stood  by 
them  in  a  vision,  and  personally  conversed  with  them,  to  give 
them  strength  and  comfort  during  the  bitterness  of  their  long- 
continued  agonies;  and  we  have  the  story  of  a  young  man, 
who,  having  suffered  many  tortures,  escaped  with  life,  and  told 
his  fellow-Christians,  that  the  pain  of  them  had  been  rendered 
tolerable,  by  the  presence  of  an  angel  that  stood  by  him,  and 
wiped  off  the  tears  and  sweat,  which  ran  down  his  face  whilst 
he  lay  under  his  sufferings.  We  are  assured  at  least  that  the 
first  martyr  for  Christianity  was  encouraged  in  his  last 
moments,  by  a  vision  of  that  divine  Person,  for  whom  he  suf¬ 
fered,  and  into  'whose  presence  he  was  then  hastening. 

Let  any  man  calmly  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  after 
reading  these  terrible  conflicts  in  which  the  ancient  martyrs 
and  confessors  were  engaged,  when  they  passed  through  such 
new  inventions  and  varieties  of  pain,  as  tired  their  tormentors ; 
and  ask  himself,  however  zealous  and  sincere  he  is  in  his  reli¬ 
gion,  whether,  under  such  acute  and  lingering  tortures,  he 
could  still  have  held  fast  his  integrity,  and  have  professed  his 
faith  to  the  last,  without  a  supernatural  assistance  of  some 
kind  or  other.  For  my  part,  when  I  consider  that  it  was  not 
an  unaccountable  obstinacy  in  a  single  man,  or  in  any  par- 
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ticular  set  of  men,  in  some  extraordinary  juncture — but  that 
there  were  multitudes  of  each  sex,  of  every  age,  of  different 
countries  and  conditions,  who,  for  near  three  hundred  years  to¬ 
gether,  made  this  glorious  confession  of  their  faith,  in  the  midst 
of  tortures,  and  in  the  hour  of  death;  I  must  conclude,  that  they 
were  either  of  another  make  than  men  are  at  present,  or  that 
they  had  such  miraculous  supports  as  were  peculiar  to  those 
times  of  Christianity,  when  without  them  perhaps  the  very 
name  of  it  might  have  been  extinguished. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive 
Christians  had  a  great  share  in  the  conversion  of  those  learned 
Pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  persecution,  which,  with  some 
intervals  and  abatements,  lasted  near  three  hundred  years  after 
our  Saviour.  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Arnobius, 
and  others,  tell  us  that  this  first  of  all  alarmed  their  curiosity, 
roused  their  attention,  and  made  them  seriously  inquisitive 
into  the  nature  of  that  religion,  which  could  endue  the  mind 
with  so  much  strength,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death — nay, 
raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  ter¬ 
rors.  This  they  found  had  not  been  effected  by  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  those  philosophers  whom  they  had  thoroughly  studied, 
and  who  had  been  labouring  at  this  great  point.  The  sight  of 
these  dying  and  tormented  martyrs  engaged  them  to  search 
into  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Him  for  whom  they  suffered. 
The  more  they  searched,  the  more  they  were  convinced ;  till  their 
conviction  grew  so  strong,  that  they  themselves  embraced  the 
same  truths,  and  either  actually  laid  down  their  lives,  or  were 
always  in  a  readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than  depart  from  them. 

BISHOP  BUTLER. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Joseph  Butler  wrote,  “I  design 
the  search  after  truth  as  the  business  of  my  life.”  He  was 
then  a  student  in  a  dissenting  academy.  Before  he  died,  he 
held  the  richest  see  in  England,  and  had  refused  the  primacy ; 
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and,  liad  higher  honours  been  possible,  posterity  would  gladly 
have  countersigned  their  bestowment  on  the  greatest  light 
which  has  ever  adorned  the  Church  of  England.  But  these 
distinctions  were  not  of  his  seeking.  He  sought  for  “  truth,” 
and  to  the  searcher  after  truth  came  wealth,  preferment, 
titles ;  and  as  they  could  not  exalt  him,  so  neither  did  they 
elate  him.  In  the  lordly  halls  of  Durham  he  was  as  simple 
in  his  habits  and  as  lowly  in  his  self-estimation  as  in  the 
academy  at  Gloucester;  and  it  is  the  suffrage  of  mankind, 
not  the  accident  of  individual  patronage,  which  fixes  the  rank 
of  men,  like  William  Shakspeare,  Francis  Bacon,  and  Joseph 
Butler. 

He  was  born  at  Wansted,  in  Berkshire,  May  18,  1692. 
The  same  village  gave  birth  to  Alfred  the  Great.  Like  his 
fellow-student,  at  Mr  Jones’s  academy,  Archbishop  Seeker, 
having  seen  reason  to  join  the  Church  of  England,  his  father 
sent  him  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  and,  in  1718,  after  being 
ordained,  he  received  the  honourable  appointment  of  Preacher 
at  the  Rolls.  Here  he  delivered,  when  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  those  wonderful  sermons  'which,  by  vindicating  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  conscience,  have  found  for  ethical  science  a  basis  deep 
and  divine.  They  were  published  in  1726,  and  ten  years 
afterwards,  i.e.,  in  1736,  appeared  that  master-work  in  modern 
apologetics — “The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nature.”  Its  place  and  function  have  been 
well  described  in  the  epitaph  which  Southey  wuote,  and  which 
may  now  be  read  in  Bristol  Cathedral  on  Butler’s  monument, 
— “  Others  had  established  the  historical  and  prophetical 
grounds  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  sure  testimony  of 
its  truth,  which  is  found  in  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  heart 
of  man.  It  was  reserved  for  him  to  develop  its  analogy  to 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  and  laying  his  strong 
foundations  in  the  depth  of  that  great  argument,  there  to 
construct  another  and  irrefragable  proof,  thus  rendering  philo- 
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sophy  subservient  to  faith,  and  finding  in  outward  and  visible 
things  the  type  and  evidence  of  those  within  the  veil.” 

Butler  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1738,  and  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1750.  He  died  at  Bath, 
June  16,  1752. 

The  strength  of  the  “  Analogy”  is  its  entireness.  A  bar  of 
its  iron  can  give  no  conception  of  the  Menai  Bridge — a  chip 
of  rock  conveys  no  notion  of  the  Jungfrau.  A  specimen 
can  do  little  more  than  shew  the  unadorned  simplicity  of 
Butler’s  language,  his  candour,  and  his  carefulness.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  the  full  force  of  the  mighty  argument,  one  needs  to  be 
“  an  old  inhabitant,”  familiar  with  it  in  all  the  changing  moods 
of  his  own  experience,  and  somewhat  acquainted  with  those 
arcana  which  escape  the  casual  visitor.  To  such  a  mind 
nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  its  mass,  more  exhaust¬ 
less  than  its  unpretending  but  suggestive  details,  or  more 
cogent  than  its  full  and  final  momentum,  which  leaves  so  little 
choice  between  faith  and  absolute  insanity. 

SETje  JHcbiatorial  iSgstrm. 

There  is  not,  I  think,  anything  relating  to  Christianity 
which  has  been  more  objected  against  than  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  in  some  or  other  of  its  parts.  Yet,  upon  thorough 
consideration,  there  seems  nothing  less  justly  liable  to  it. 
For 

1.  The  whole  analogy  of  nature  removes  all  imagined  pre¬ 
sumption  against  the  general  notion  of  “  a  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.”  For  we  find,  all  living  creatures  are  brought 
into  the  world,  and  their  life  in  infancy  is  preserved,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  others  ;  and  every  satisfaction  of  it,  some 
way  or  other,  is  bestowed  by  the  like  means.  So  that  the 
visible  government  which  God  exercises  over  the  world,  is  by 
the  instrumentality  and  mediation  of  others.  And  how  far 
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His  invisible  government  be  or  be  not  so,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  at  all  by  reason.  And  the  supposition  that  part 
of  it  is  so,  appears,  to  say  the  least,  altogether  as  credible  as 
the  contrary.  There  is,  then,  no  sort  of  objection,  from  the 
light  of  nature,  against  the  general  notion  of  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  considered  as  a  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
or  as  an  appointment  in  this  dispensation  ;  since  we  find  by 
experience  that  God  does  appoint  mediators,  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  good  and  evil  to  us,  the  instruments  of  his  justice 
and  his  mercy.  And  the  objection  referred  to  is  urged,  not 
against  mediation  in  that  high,  eminent,  and  peculiar  sense  in 
which  Christ  is  our  mediator;  but  absolutely  against  the  whole 
notion  itself  of  a  mediator  at  all. 

2.  As  we  must  suppose  that  the  world  is  under  the  proper 
moral  government  of  God,  or  in  a  state  of  religion,  before  we 
can  enter  into  consideration  of  the  revealed  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  redemption  of  it  by  Christ ;  so  that  supposition  is  here 
to  be  distinctly  taken  notice  of.  Now,  the  divine  moral  govern¬ 
ment  wrhich  religion  teaches  us,  implies  that  the  consequence 
of  vice  shall  be  misery,  in  some  future  state,  by  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  That  such  consequent  punishment  shall 
take  effect  by  His  appointment,  is  necessarily  implied.  But  as 
it  is  not  in  any  sort  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  ends  or  reasons  for  which  it  is  fit  future 
punishments  should  be  inflicted,  or  why  God  has  appointed 
such  and  such  consequent  misery  should  follow  vice  ;  and  as 
we  are  altogether  in  the  dark  how  or  in  what  manner  it  shall 
follow,  by  wdiat  immediate  occasions,  or  by  the  instrumentality 
of  what  means ;  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  it  may 
follow  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  wdiich  many  miseries 
follow  such  and  such  courses  of  action  at  present — poverty, 
sickness,  infamy,  untimely  death  by  diseases,  death  from  the 
hands  of  civil  justice.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
future  punishment  may  follow  wickedness  of  course,  as  we 
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speak,  or  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence  from  God’s  ori¬ 
ginal  constitution  of  the  world ;  from  the  nature  He  has  given 
us,  and  from  the  condition  in  which  He  places  us  :  or,  in  a  like 
manner,*  as  a  person  rashly  trifling  upon  a  precipice,  in  the  way 
of  natural  consequence,  falls  down  ;  in  the  way  of  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  breaks  his  limbs,  suppose ;  in  the  way  of  natural 
consequence  of  this,  without  help,  perishes.  .  .  . 

3.  Upon  this  supposition,  viz.,  that  future  punishment  may 
follow  wickedness  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  general  laws  of  government  already  established 
in  the  universe,  or  even  without  it,  we  may  observe  somewhat 
much  to  the  present  purpose  in  the  constitution  of  nature  or 
appointments  of  Providence,  the  provision  which  is  made — 
that  all  the  bad  natural  consequences  of  men’s  actions  should 
not  always  actually  follow ;  or,  that  such  bad  consequences  as, 
according  to  the  settled  course  of  things,  would  inevitably  have 
followed  if  not  prevented,  should  in  certain  degrees  be  pre¬ 
vented.  We  are  apt,  presumptuously,  to  imagine  that  the 
world  might  have  been  so  constituted  as  that  there  would  not 
have  been  any  such  thing  as  misery  or  evil.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  the  Author  of  nature  permits  it.  But  then  He  has 
provided  reliefs,  and  in  many  cases  perfect  remedies  for  it,  after 
some  pains  and  difficulties — reliefs  and  remedies  even  for  that 
evil  which  is  the  fruit  of  our  own  misconduct,  and  which,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  would  have  continued  and  ended  in  our 
own  destruction,  but  for  such  remedies.  And  this  is  an  instance 
both  of  severity  and  indulgence  in  the  constitution  of  nature. 
Thus  all  th§  bad  consequences  now  mentioned,  of  a  man’s 
trifling  upon  a  precipice,  might  be  prevented.  And  though 
all  were  not,  yet  some  of  them  might,  by  proper  interpositions, 
if  not  rejected ;  by  another’s  coming  to  the  rash  man’s  relief, 
with  his  own  laying  hold  on  that  relief,  in  such  sort  as  the 
case  required.  Persons  may  do  a  great  deal  themselves  to¬ 
wards  preventing  the  bad  consequences  of  their  follies,  and 
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more  may  be  done  by  themselves,  together  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  others,  their  fellow-creatures,  which  assistance  nature 
requires  and  prompts  us  to.  This  is  the  general  constitution 
of  the  world.  Now,  suppose  it  had  been  so  constituted,  that 
after  such  actions  were  done  as  were  foreseen  naturally  to  draw 
after  them  misery  to  the  doer,  it  should  have  been  no  more 
in  human  power  to  have  prevented  that  naturally  consequent 
misery  in  any  distance  than  it  is  in  all  ;  no  one  can  say  whether 
such  a  more  severe  constitution  of  things  might  not  yet  have 
been  really  good.  But  that,  on  the  contrary,  provision  is  made 
by  nature  that  we  may  and  do,  to  so  great  degree,  prevent 
the  bad  natural  effects  of  our  follies ;  this  may  be  called  mercy 
or  compassion  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  world — com¬ 
passion  as  distinguished  from  goodness  in  general.  And  the  whole 
known  constitution  and  course  of  things  affording  us  instances 
of  such  compassion,  it  would  be  according  to  the  analogy  of 
nature  to  hope,  that  however  ruinous  the  natural  consequences 
of  vice  might  be  from  the  general  laws  of  God’s  government 
over  the  universe,  yet  provision  might  be  made,  possibly  might 
have  been  originally  made,  for  preventing  those  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences  from  inevitably  following,  at  least  from  following  uni¬ 
versally  and  in  all  cases. 

4.  There  seems  no  probability  that  anything  we  could  do 
would  alone,  and  of  itself,  prevent  them  :  prevent  their  follow¬ 
ing,  or  being  inflicted.  But  one  would  think,  at  least,  it  were 
impossible  that  the  contrary  should  be  thought  certain.  For 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  case.  We  are  not 
informed  of  all  the  reasons  which  render  it  fit  that  future  punish¬ 
ment  should  be  inflicted,  and,  therefore,  cannot  know  whether 
anything  w*e  could  do  would  make  such  an  alteration  as  to 
render  it  fit  that  they  should  be  remitted.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  whole  natural  or  appointed  consequences  of  vice  are, 
nor  in  what  way  they  would  follow,  if  not  prevented ;  and, 
therefore,  can  in  no  sort  say  whether  we  could  do  anything 
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wliich  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  them.  Our  ignorance  being 
thus  manifest,  let  us  recollect  the  analogy  of  nature  or  providence. 
For  though  this  may  be  but  a  slight  ground  to  raise  a  positive 
opinion  upon  in  this  matter,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  a  mere 
arbitrary  assertion,  without  any  kind  of  evidence,  urged  by  way  of 
objection  against  a  doctrine,  the  proof  of  which  is  not  reason,  but 
revelation.  Consider,  then,  people  ruin  their  fortunes  by  ex¬ 
travagance;  they  bring  diseases  upon  themselves  by  excess; 
they  incur  the  penalties  of  civil  laws,  and  surely  civil  govern¬ 
ment  is  natural :  will  sorrow  for  these  follies  past,  and  behaving 
well  for  the  future,  alone  and  of  itself,  prevent  the  natural 
consequences  of  them?  On  the  contrary,  men’s  natural  abili¬ 
ties  of  helping  themselves  are  often  impaired;  or  if  not,  yet 
they  are  forced  to  be  beholden  to  the  assistance  of  others,  upon 
several  accounts,  and  in  different  ways :  assistance  which  they 
would  have  had  no  occasion  for,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
misconduct,  but  which,  in  the  disadvantageous  condition  they 
have  reduced  themselves  to,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
recovery,  and  retrieving  their  affairs.  Now,  since  this  is  our 
case,  considering  ourselves  merely  as  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
and  as  having  a  temporal  interest  here,  under  the  natural 
government  of  God,  which,  however,  has  a  great  deal  moral  in 
it;  why  is  it  not  supposable  that  this  may  be  our  case  also, 
in  our  more  important  capacity,  as  under  His  perfect  moral 
government,  and  having  a  more  general  and  future  interest 
depending?  If  we  have  misbehaved  in  this  higher  capacity, 
and  rendered  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  future  punishment 
wdiich  God  has  annexed  to  vice;  it  is  plainly  credible  that 
behaving  well  for  the  time  to  come  may  be — not  useless,  God 
forbid — but  wholly  insufficient,  alone  and  of  itself,  to  prevent 
that  punishment,  or  to  put  us  in  the  condition  which  we 
should  have  been  in  had  we  preserved  our  innocence. 

And  though  we  ought  to  reason  with  all  reverence,  when¬ 
ever  we  reason  concerning  the  divine  conduct,  yet  it  may  be 
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added,  that  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  all  our  notions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  fact,  the  general  constitution  of 
nature,  to  suppose  that  doing  well  for  the  future  should,  in  all 
cases,  prevent  all  the  judicial  bad  consequences  of  having  done 
evil,  or  all  the  punishment  annexed  to  disobedience.  And  we 
have  manifestly  nothing  from  whence  to  determine  in  what 
degree,  and  in  what  cases,  reformation  would  prevent  this 
punishment,  even  supposing  that  it  would  in  some.  And 
though  the  efficacy  of  repentance  itself,  alone,  to  prevent  what 
mankind  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to,  and  recover 
what  they  had  forfeited,  is  now  insisted  upon,  in  opposition  to 
Christianity;  yet,  by  the  general  prevalence  of  propitiatoiy 
sacrifices  over  the  heathen  word,  this  notion  of  repentance 
alone  being  sufficient  to  expiate  guilt,  appears  to  be  contrary  to 
the  general  sense  of  mankind. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  had  the  laws,  the  general  laws  of 
God’s  government,  been  permitted  to  operate  without  any  in¬ 
terposition  in  our  behalf,  the  future  punishment,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  or  have  any  reason  to  think,  must  inevi¬ 
tably  have  followed,  notwithstanding  anything  we  coulcl  have 
done  to  prevent  it.  Now, 

5.  In  this  darkness,  or  this  light  of  nature — call  it  'which 
you  please — revelation  comes  in;  confirms  every  doubting  fear 
which  could  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  concerning  the  future 
unprevented  consequence  of  wickedness ;  supposes  the  world  to 
be  in  a  state  of  ruin  (a  supposition  which  seems  the  very 
ground  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  which,  if  not  prove- 
able  by  reason,  yet  it  is  in  nowise  contrary  to  it) ;  teaches  us, 
too,  that  the  rules  of  divine  government  are  such  as  not  to 
admit  of  pardon  immediately  and  directly  upon  repentance,  or 
by  the  sole  efficacy  of  it;  but  then  teaches,  at  the  same  time, 
what  nature  might  justly  have  hoped,  that  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe  was  not  so  rigid,  but  that  there  was  room 
for  an  interposition  to  avert  the  fatal  consequences  of  vice; 
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which,  therefore,  by  this  means,  does  admit  of  pardon.  Reve¬ 
lation  teaches  us  that  the  unknown  laws  of  God’s  more  general 
government,  no  less  than  the  particular  laws  by  which  we  ex¬ 
perience  He  governs  us  at  present,  are  compassionate,  as  well 
as  good,  in  the  more  general  notion  of  goodness;  and  that  He 
hath  mercifully  provided  that  there  should  be  an  interposition 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  human  kind,  whatever  that  de¬ 
struction  unprevented  would  have  been.  “  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth” — not,  to  be  sure,  in  a  speculative,  but  in  a  practical 
sense — “that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish;” 
gave  His  Son  in  the  same  way  of  goodness  to  the  world,  as  He 
affords  particular  persons  the  friendly  assistance  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  when,  without  it,  their  temporal  ruin  would  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  their  follies ;  in  the  same  way  of  good¬ 
ness,  I  say,  though  in  a  transcendent  and  infinitely  higher 
degree.  And  the  Son  of  God  “  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for 
us,”  with  a  love  which  He  himself  compares  to  that  of  human 
friendship;  though,  in  this  case,  all  comparisons  must  fall  infi¬ 
nitely  short  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  them. 
He  interposed  in  such  a  manner  as  was  necessary  and  effectual 
to  prevent  that  execution  of  justice  upon  sinners,  which  God 
had  appointed  should  otherwise  have  been  executed  upon 
them;  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  that  punishment 
from  actually  following,  which,  according  to  the  general  laws 
of  divine  government,  must  have  followed  the  sins  of  the 
world,  had  it  not  been  for  such  interposition. 

BISHOP  NEWTON. 

Like  the  argument  from  analogy,  the  proof  from  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  prophecy  is  cumulative.  In  1754-58  this  argument 
was  set  forth  with  much  fulness  in  “  Dissertations  on  the  Pro¬ 
phecies,”  by  Dr  Thomas  Newton,  then  rector  of  St  Mary-le-Bow, 
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and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol.  The  principle  of  prophetic 
evidence  has  since  been  elucidated  with  eminent  ability  by  the 
late  Dr  Lyall,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  fresh  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  fulfilment  of  special  predictions  by  the  abun¬ 
dant  diligence  of  Dr  Keith;  but  the  work  of  Newton  is  not 
superseded.  Until  its  appearance  the  field  was  poorly  occu¬ 
pied,  and  in  many  departments  he  has  left  little  to  be  done  by 
his  successors. 

Dr  Newton  was  born  at  Lichfield,  January  1,  1704;  and 
died  at  London,  February  14,  1782. 

■Propfjm'ts  rcrjathtncj  tfjc  Desolation  of  Shtbta. 

The  desolation  of  Judea  is  another  memorable  instance  of 
the  truth  of  prophecy.  It  was  foretold  so  long  ago  as  by 
Moses  (Lev.  xxvi.  33) — “I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen, 
and  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you;  and  your  land  shall  be 
desolate,  and  your  cities  waste.”  It  was  foretold  again  by 
Isaiah,  the  prophet  speaking,  as  prophets  often  do,  of  things 
future  as  present  (chap.  i.  7-9) — “Your  country  is  desolate, 
your  cities  are  burnt  with  fire ;  your  land,  strangers  devour  it 
in  your  presence,  and  it  is  desolate,  as  overthrown  by  strangers. 
And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, 
as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  city.” 

The  same  thing  is  expressed  or  implied  in  other  places; 
and  hath  not  the  state  of  Judea  now  for  many  ages  been  ex¬ 
actly  answerable  to  this  description?  That  a  country  should 
be  depopulated  and  desolated  by  the  incursions  and  depreda¬ 
tions  of  foreign  armies  is  nothing  wonderful;  but  that  it 
should  lie  so  many  ages  in  this  miserable  condition  is  more 
than  man  could  foresee,  and  could  be  revealed  only  by  God. 
A  celebrated  French  writer,  in  his  History  of  the  Crusades,  pre¬ 
tends  to  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  Palestine,  and  he  says,  that 
then  “  it  was  just  what  it  is  at  present,  the  worst  of  all  the 
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inhabited  countries  of  Asia.  It  is  almost  wholly  covered  with 
parched  rocks,  in  which  there  is  not  one  line  of  soil.  If  this 
small  territory  were  cultivated,  it  might  not  improperly  be 
compared  to  Switzerland.”  But  there  is  no  need  of  citing 
authorities  to  prove  that  the  land  is  forsaken  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  uncultivated,  unfruitful,  and  desolate ;  for  the  enemies  of 
our  religion  make  this  very  thing  an  objection  to  the  truth  of 
our  religion.  They  say  that  so  barren  and  wretched  a  country 
could  never  have  been  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
nor  have  supplied  and  maintained  such  multitudes  as  it  is 
represented  to  have  done  in  Scripture.  But  they  do  not  see 
or  consider,  that  hereby  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled;  so  that 
it  is  rather  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  our  religion,  than  any 
argument  against  it. 

The  country  was  formerly  a  good  country,  if  we  may  believe 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  should  best  know  it, 
the  people  who  inhabited  it.  Aristeas,  and  Josephus  too, 
speak  largely  in  commendation  of  its  fruitfulness;  and  though 
something  may  be  allowed  to  national  prejudices,  yet  they 
would  hardly  have  had  the  confidence  to  assert  a  thing  which 
all  the  world  could  easily  contradict  and  disprove.  Nay,  there 
are  even  heathen  authors  who  bear  testimony  to  the  fruitful¬ 
ness  of  the  land :  though  wTe  presume,  that  after  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity  it  never  recovered  to  be  again  what  it  was 
before.  Strabo  describes,  indeed,  the  country  about  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  rocky  and  barren,  but  he  commends  other  parts, 
particularly  about  Jordan  and  Jericho.  Hecataeus,  quoted  by 
Josephus,  giveth  it  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  and  most 
fertile  countries.  Tacitus  saith,  that  it  raineth  seldom,  the  soil 
is  fruitful,  fruits  abound  as  with  us,  and  besides  them  the 
balsam  and  palm-trees.  And  notwithstanding  the  long  deso¬ 
lation  of  the  land,  there  are  still  visible  such  marks  and 
tokens  of  fruitfulness,  as  may  convince  any  man  that  it  once 
deserved  the  character  which  is  given  of  it  in  Scripture.  I 
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would  only  refer  the  reader  to  two  learned  and  ingenious 
travellers  of  our  own  nation,  Mr  Maundrell  and  Dr  Shaw;  and 
he  will  fully  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted. 

The  former  says,  that  “  all  along  this  day’s  travel  (March  25) 
from  Kane  Leban  to  Beer,  and  also  as  far  as  we  could  see 
around,  the  country  discovered  a  quite  different  face  from  rvhat 
it  had  before,  presenting  nothing  to  the  view  in  most  places 
but  naked  rocks,  mountains,  and  precipices.  At  sight  of 
which,  pilgrims  are  apt  to  be  much  astonished  and  baulked 
in  their  expectations,  finding  that  country  in  such  an  inhospi¬ 
table  condition,  concerning  whose  pleasantness  and  plenty  they 
had  before  formed  in  their  minds  such  high  ideas  from  the 
description  given  of  it  in  the  Word  of  God,  insomuch  that  it 
almost  startles  their  faith  when  they  reflect  how  it  could  be 
possible  for  a  land  like  this  to  supply  food  for  so  prodigious  a 
number  of  inhabitants  as  are  said  to  have  been  polled  in  the 
twelve  tribes  at  one  time,  the  sum  given  in  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.)  amounting  to  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men,  besides  women  and  children.  But  it  is  certain 
that  any  man,  who  is  not  a  little  biassed  to  infidelity  before, 
may  see,  as  he  passes  along,  arguments  enough  to  support  his 
faith  against  such  scruples.  For  it  is  obvious  for  any  one  to 
observe,  that  these  rocks  and  hills  must  have  been  anciently 
covered  with  earth,  and  cultivated,  and  made  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  if  the  country 
had  been  all  plain  ;  nay,  perhaps  much  more,  forasmuch  as 
such  a  mountainous  and  uneven  surface  affords  a  larger  space 
of  ground  for  cultivation  than  this  country  would  amount  to, 
if  it  were  all  reduced  to  a  perfect  level.  For  the  husbanding 
of  these  mountains,  their  manner  was  to  gather  up  the  stones, 
and  place  them  in  several  lines  along  the  sides  of  the  hills  in 
form  of  a  wall.  By  such  borders  they  supported  the  mould 
from  tumbling  or  being  washed  down,  and  formed  many  beds 
of  excellent  soil,  rising  gradually  one  above  another,  from  the 
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bottom  to  the  top  of  the  mountains.  Of  this  form  of  culture 
you  see  evident  footsteps  wherever  you  go  in  all  the  mountains 
of  Palestine.  Thus  the  very  rocks  were  made  fruitful.  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  spot  of  ground  in  this  whole  land,  that  was 
not  formerly  improved  to  the  production  of  something  or 
other  ministering  to  the  sustenance  of  human  life.  F or  than 
the  plain  countries  nothing  can  be  more  fruitful,  whether  for 
the  production  of  corn  or  cattle,  and  consequently  of  milk. 
The  hills,  though  improper  for  all  cattle  except  goats,  yet 
being  disposed  into  such  beds  as  are  before  described,  served 
very  well  to  bear  corn,  melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  and  such 
like  garden  stuff,  which  makes  the  principal  food  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  for  several  months  in  the  year.  The  most  rocky  parts  of 
all,  which  could  not  well  be  adjusted  in  that  manner  for  the 
production  of  corn,  might  yet  serve  for  the  plantation  of  vines 
and  olive  trees,  which  delight  to  extract,  the  one  its  fatness, 
the  other  its  sprightly  juice,  chiefly  out  of  such  dry  and  flinty 
places.  And  the  great  plain  joining  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  saltness,  might  be  thought  unserviceable  both 
for  cattle,  corn,  olives,  and  vines,  had  yet  its  proper  usefulness 
for  the  nourishment  of  bees,  and  for  the  fabric  of  honey,  of 
which  Josephus  gives  us  his  testimony,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  5, 
cap.  4.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  it,  because  when  I  was 
there  I  perceived  in  many  places  a  smell  of  honey  and  wax,  as 
strong  as  if  one  had  been  in  an  apiary.  Why,  then,  might  not 
this  country  very  well  maintain  the  vast  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  being  in  every  part  so  productive  of  either  milk,  corn, 
wine,  oil,  or  honey,  which  are  the  principal  food  of  these 
eastern  nations — the  constitution  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
nature  of  their  dime,  inclining  them  to  a  more  abstemious  diet 
than  we  use  in  England  and  other  colder  regions  1  ” 

The  other  asserts,  that  “the  Holy  Land,  were  it  as  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  as  in  former  times,  would  still  be  more 
fruitful  than  the  very  best  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria  and 
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Plicenice.  For  tlie  soil  itself  is  generally  much  richer,  and,  all 
tilings  considered,  yields  a  more  preferable  crop.  Thus,  the 
cotton  that  is  gathered  in  the  plains  of  Hamah,  Esdraelon,  and 
Zebulun,  is  in  greater  esteem  than  what  is  cultivated  near 
Sidon  and  Tripoli;  neither  is  it  possible  for  pulse,  wheat,  or 
any  sort  of  grain,  to  be  more  excellent  than  what  is  commonly 
sold  at  Jerusalem.  The  barrenness,  or  scarcity  rather,  which 
some  authors  may  either  ignorantly  or  maliciously  complain 
of,  does  not  proceed  from  the  incapacity  or  natural  unfruitful¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  but  from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
great  aversion  there  is  to  labour  and  industry  in  those  few 
who  possess  it.  There  are,  besides,  such  perpetual  discords 
and  depredations  among  the  petty  princes,  who  share  this  fine 
country,  that  allowing  it  was  better  peopled,  yet  there  would 
be  small  encouragement  to  sow,  when  it  was  uncertain  who 
should  gather  in  the  harvest.  Otherwise,  the  land  is  a  good 
land,  and  still  capable  of  affording  its  neighbours  the  like  sup¬ 
plies  of  corn  and  oil,  which  it  is  known  to  have  done  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  The  parts,  particularly  about  Jerusalem, 
being  described  to  be  rocky  and  mountainous,  have  been  there¬ 
fore  supposed  to  be  barren  and  unfruitful.  Yet  granting  this 
conclusion,  which  is  far  from  being  just,  a  kingdom  is  not  to  be 
denominated  barren  or  unfruitful  from  one  part  of  it  only,  but 
from  the  whole.  Nay,  further,  the  blessing  that  was  given  to 
Judah  was  not  of  the  same  kind  with  the  blessing  of  Asher  or 
of  Issachar,  that  his  bread  should  be  fat,  or  his  land  should  be 
; pleasant ,  but  that  his  eyes  should  be  red  with  wine,  and  his 
teeth  should  be  white  with  millc  (Gen.  xlix.  12).  Moses  also 
maketh  milk  and  honey  (the  chief  dainties  and  subsistence  of 
the  earlier  ages,  as  they  continue  to  be  of  the  Bedoween  Arabs) 
to  be  the  glory  of  all  lands :  all  which  productions  are  either 
actually  enjoyed,  or  at  least  might  be,  by  proper  care  and 
application.  The  plenty  of  wine  alone  is  wanting  at  present; 
yet,  from  the  goodness  of  that  little  which  is  still  made  at 
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Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  we  find  that  these  barren  rocks  (as  they 
are  called)  might  yield  a  much  greater  quantity,  if  the  abste¬ 
mious  Turk  and  Arab  would  permit  a  further  increase  and 
improvement  to  be  made  of  the  vine,  Ac.” 


BISHOP  WATSON. 

The  first  volume  of  Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1776.  It  contained  the  two  famous  chapters  which 
sought  to  account  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity 
through  causes  purely  natural.  These  drew  forth  numerous 
replies,  some  of  them  distinguished  by  great  erudition,  and 
others  by  great  ability.  But  probably  the  most  popular  and 
useful  was,  “An  Apology  for  Christianity,”  by  Dr  Bichard 
Watson,  then  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff.*  It  appeared  in  the  form  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  historian,  and  one  of  these  given  entire 
will  illustrate  the  brief  and  effective  style  of  the  series. 

5H)e  Dfrtues  of  tlje  iFirst  (Christians. 

Sir, — I  readily  acknowdedge  the  utility  of  your  fourth  cause 
“  The  Virtues  of  the  First  Christians,”  as  greatly  conducing  to 
the  spreading  their  religion ;  but  then  you  seem  to  quite  mar 
the  compliment  you  pay  them,  by  representing  their  virtues  as 
proceeding  either  from  their  repentance  for  having  been  the 
most  abandoned  sinners,  or  from  the  laudable  desire  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

That  repentance  is  the  first  step  to  virtue,  is  true  enough ; 
but  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing,  according  to  the  calumnies 
of  Celsus  and  Julian,  “  that  the  Christians  allured  into  their 
party,  men  who  washed  away  in  the  waters  of  baptism  the 
*  Born  at  Heversham,  Westmoreland,  1737  ;  died  July  4,  1816. 
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guilt  for  wliicli  tiie  temples  of  the  gods  refused  to  grant  them 
any  expiation.”  The  Apostles,  sir,  did  not,  like  Eomulus, 
open  an  asylum  for  debtors,  thieves,  and  murderers ;  for  they 
had  not  the  same  sturdy  means  of  securing  their  adherents 
from  the  grasp  of  civil  power  :  they  did  not  persuade  them  to 
abandon  the  temples  of  the  gods,  because  they  could  there 
obtain  no  expiation  for  their  guilt,  but  because  every  degree 
of  guilt  was  expiated  in  them  with  too  great  facility,  and 
every  vice  practised,  not  only  without  remorse  of  private  con¬ 
science,  but  with  the  powerful  sanction  of  public  approbation. 

“  After  the  example,”  you  say,  “  of  their  Divine  Master,  the 
missionaries  of  the  gospel  addressed  themselves  to  men,  and 
especially  to  women,  oppressed  by  the  consciousness,  and  very 
often  by  the  effects  of  their  wees.” — This,  sir,  I  really  think, 
is  not  a  fair  representation  of  the  matter ;  it  may  catch  the 
applause  of  the  unlearned,  embolden  many  a  stripling  to  cast  off 
for  ever  the  swTeet  blush  of  modesty,  confirm  many  a  dissolute 
veteran  in  the  practice  of  his  impure  habits,  and  suggest  great 
occasion  of  merriment  and  waanton  mockery  to  the  flagitious 
of  every  denomination  and  every  age  j  but  still  it  will  want 
that  foundation  of  truth  which  alone  can  recommend  it  to  the 
serious  and  judicious.  The  Apostles,  sir,  were  not  like  the 
Italian  Fratricelli  of  the  thirteenth,  nor  the  French  Turlupins 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  in  all  the  dirt  that  has  been  raked 
up  against  Christianity,  even  by  the  worst  of  its  enemies,  not  a 
speck  of  that  kind  have  they  been  able  to  fix,  either  upon  the 
Apostles,  or  their  Divine  Master.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
sir,  wras  not  preached  in  single  houses  or  obscure  villages,  not 
in  subterranean  caves  and  impure  brothels,  not  in  lazars  and 
in  prisons ;  but  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  temples,  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  market-places,  of  the  great  capitals  of  the 
Roman  provinces  ;  in  Jerusalem,  in  Corinth,  and  in  Antioch, 
in  Athens,  in  Ephesus,  and  in  Rome.  Nor  do  I  anywhere 
find  that  its  missionaries  were  ordered  particularly  to  address 
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themselves  to  the  shameless  women  you  mention ;  I  do,  in¬ 
deed,  find  the  direct  contrary ;  for  they  were  ordered  to  turn 
away  from,  to  have  no  fellowship  or  intercourse  with  such  as 
were  wont  to  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women 
laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts.  And  what  if  a 
few  women,  who  had  either  been  seduced  by  their  passions,  or 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  licentious  manners  of  their  age,  should 
be  found  amongst  those  who  were  most  ready  to  receive  a 
religion  that  forbade  all  impurity  1  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
this  circumstance  ought  to  bring  an  insinuation  of  discredit, 
either  upon  the  sex,  or  upon  those  who  wrought  their  reformation. 

That  the  majority  of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were 
of  an  inferior  condition  of  life,  may  readily  be  allowed ;  and 
you  yourself  have  in  another  place  given  a  good  reason  for  it; 
those  who  are  distinguished  by  riches,  honours,  or  knowledge, 
being  so  very  inconsiderable  in  number,  when  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  mankind  :  but  though  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  were  called,  yet  some  mighty  and  some  noble,  some  of 
as  great  reputation  as  any  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  were 
attached  to  the  Christian  faith.  Short,  indeed,  are  the  accounts 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  first  propagation 
of  Christianity ;  yet  even  in  these  we  meet  with  the  names 
of  many  who  would  have  done  credit  to  any  cause  :  I  will  not 
pretend  to  enumerate  them  all;  a  few  of  them  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  you  recollect  that  there  wTere  at  least  some  converts 
to  Christianity,  both  from  among  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles, 
whose  lives  were  not  stained  with  inexpiable  crimes.  Amongst 
these  we  reckon  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews ;  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  a  man  of  fortune  and  a  counsellor ;  a  nobleman  and 
a  centurion  of  Capernaum;  Jairus,  Crispus,  Sosthcnes,  rulers 
of  synagogues ;  Apollos,  an  eloquent  and  learned  man;  Zenas, 
a  Jewish  lawyer;  the  treasurer  of  Candace  queen  of  Ethiopia; 
Cornelius,  a  centurion  of  the  Italian  band ;  Dionysius,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens;  and  Sergius  Paulus,  a  man 
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of  proconsular  or  praetorian  authority,  of  whom  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  if  he  resigned  his  high  and  lucrative  office  in 
consequence  of  his  turning  Christian,  it  is  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  in  its  favour ;  if  he  retained  it,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
profession  of  Christianity  was  not  so  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  discharge  of  the  offices  of  civil  life  as  you  sometimes  re¬ 
present  it.  This  catalogue  of  men  of  rank,  fortune,  and  know¬ 
ledge,  who  embraced  Christianity,  might,  was  it  necessary,  be 
much  enlarged ;  and  probably  another  conversation  with  St  Paul 
would  have  enabled  us  to  grace  it  with  the  names  of  Festus 
and  king  Agrippa  himself :  not  that  the  writers  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  seem  to  have  been  at  all  solicitous  in 
mentioning  the  great  or  the  learned  who  were  converted  to  the 
faith ;  had  that  been  part  of  their  design,  they  would,  in  the 
true  style  of  impostors,  have  kept  out  of  sight  the  publicans 
and  sinners,  the  tanners  and  the  tentmakers,  with  whom  they 
conversed  and  dwelt,  and  introduced  to  our  notice  none  but 
those  wffio  had  been  brought  up  with  Herod  or  the  chief  men 
of  Asia,  whom  they  had  the  honour  to  number  amongst  their 
friends. 

That  the  primitive  Christians  took  great  care  to  have  an 
unsullied  reputation,  by  abstaining  from  the  commission  of 
whatever  might  tend  to  pollute  it,  is  easily  admitted ;  but  we 
do  not  so  easily  grant  that  this  care  is  a  “  circumstance  which 
usually  attends  small  assemblies  of  men,  wdien  they  separate 
themselves  from  the  body  of  a  nation  or  the  religion  to  which 
they  belonged.”  It  did  not  attend  the  Nicolaitanes,  the  Simo- 
nians,  the  Menandrians,  and  the  Carpocratians,  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church,  of  which  we  are  speaking  :  and  it  cannot  be 
unknown  to  you,  sir,  that  the  scandalous  vices  of  these  very 
early  sectaries  brought  a  general  and  undistinguished  censure 
upon  the  Christian  name;  and,  so  far  from  promoting  the 
increase  of  the  Church,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Pagans  an 
abhorrence  of  whatever  respected  it :  it  cannot  be  unknown  to 
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you,  sir,  that  several  sectaries,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  might 
be  mentioned  who  have  departed  from  the  religion  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  which,  unhappily  for  themselves  and  the 
community,  have  taken  as  little  care  to  preserve  their  reputa¬ 
tion  unspotted  as  those  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  If, 
then,  the  first  Christians  did  take  the  care  you  mention  (and  I 
am  wholly  of  your  opinion  in  that  point),  their  solicitude  might 
as  candidly  perhaps,  and  as  reasonably,  be  derived  from  a  sense 
of  their  duty  and  an  honest  endeavour  to  discharge  it,  as  from 
the  mere  desire  of  increasing  the  honour  of  their  confraternity 
by  the  illustrious  integrity  of  its  members. 

You  are  eloquent  in  describing  the  austere  morality  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  as  adverse  to  the  propensities  of  sense, 
and  abhorrent  from  all  the  innocent  pleasures  and  amusements 
of  life ;  and  you  enlarge,  with  a  studied  minuteness,  upon  their 
censures  of  luxury,  and  their  sentiments  concerning  marriage 
and  chastity ;  but  in  this  circumstantial  enumeration  of  their 
errors  or  their  faults  (which  I  am  under  no  necessity  of  deny¬ 
ing  or  excusing),  you  seem  to  forget  the  very  purpose  for  which 
you  profess  to  have  introduced  the  mention  of  them ;  for  the 
picture  you  have  drawn  is  so  hideous,  and  the  colouring  so 
dismal,  that  instead  of  alluring  to  a  closer  inspection,  it  must 
have  made  every  man  of  pleasure  or  of  sense  turn  from  it  with 
horror  or  disgust;  and  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  Christianity  by  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  it 
must  be  a  wonder  to  any  one  how  the  first  Christians  ever 
made  a  single  convert.  It  was  first  objected  by  Celsus,  that 
Christianity  was  a  mean  religion,  inculcating  such  a  pusilla¬ 
nimity  and  patience  under  affronts,  such  a  contempt  of  riches 
and  worldly  honours,  as  must  weaken  the  nerves  of  civil 
government,  and  expose  a  society  of  Christians  to  the  prey  of 
the  first  invaders.  This  objection  has  been  repeated  by  Bayle; 
and  though  fully  answered  by  Bernard  and  others,  it  is  still 
the  favourite  theme  of  every  esprit  fort  of  our  own  age.  Even 
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you,  sir,  think  the  aversion  of  Christians  to  the  business  of  war 
and  government  “  a  criminal  disregard  to  the  public  welfare.” 
To  all  that  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  it  may  with  justice, 
I  think,  be  answered,  that  Christianity  troubles  not  itself  with 
ordering  the  constitution  of  civil  societies,  but  levels  the  weight 
of  all  its  influence  at  the  hearts  of  the  individuals  which  com¬ 
pose  them  ;  and,  as  Origen  said  to  Celsus,  was  every  individual 
in  every  nation  a  gospel  Christian,  there  ■would  be  neither  in¬ 
ternal  injustice  nor  external  war ;  there  would  be  none  of  those 
passions  which  imbitter  the  intercourses  of  civil  life,  and  deso¬ 
late  the  globe.  What  reproach,  then,  can  it  be  to  a  religion, 
that  it  inculcates  doctrines  which,  if  universally  practised, 
would  introduce  universal  tranquillity,  and  the  most  exalted 
happiness  amongst  mankind  1 

It  must  proceed  from  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  design 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  or  from  a  very  ignorant  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  particular  injunctions,  forbidding  us  to  make 
riches  or  honours  a  primary  pursuit,  or  the  prompt  gratification 
of  revenge  a  first  principle  of  action,  to  infer  that  an  individual 
Christian  is  obliged  by  his  religion  to  offer  his  throat  to  an 
assassin  and  his  property  to  the  first  plunderer,  or  that  a 
society  of  Christians  may  not  repel,  in  the  best  manner  they 
are  able,  the  unjust  assaults  of  hostile  invasion. 

I  know  of  no  precepts  in  the  gospel  which  debar  a  man 
from  the  possession  of  domestic  comforts,  or  deaden  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  his  private  friendships,  or  prohibit  the  exertion  of  his 
utmost  ability  in  the  service  of  the  public ;  the  nisi  quietum 
nihil  beatum  is  no  part  of  the  Christian’s  creed  :  his  virtue  is 
an  active  virtue  j  and  we  justly  refer  to  the  school  of  Epicurus 
the  doctrines  concerning  abstinence  from  marriage,  from  the 
cultivation  of  friendship,  from  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
as  suited  to  that  selfish  indolence  which  was  the  favourite 
tenet  of  his  philosophy. — I  am,  &c. 
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BISHOP  IIORNE. 

Of  this  excellent  prelate  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  His  name  is  here  introduced  as  the  author  of 
anonymous  “Letters  on  Infidelity,”  1784,  which  are  probably 
the  most  amusing  of  the  many  productions  called  forth  by  the 
strange  speculations  of  David  Hume.  Many  of  the  readers  of 
“  The  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  ”  will  hardly  be  aware  of  the 
wit  and  humour  w'hich  lurked  in  the  mind  of  the  devout  and 
amiable  author.  Perhaps  our  extract  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  in  the  earlier  division  of  our  subject. 


SI  ©falogue  on  ^Ijtkisopljtcal  iScrpttctsm. 

I  am  truly  concerned,  dear  sir,  to  hear  that  your  old  consti¬ 
tutional  complaint,  a  depression  of  spirits,  has  of  late  been 
more  than  usually  troublesome,  and  wish  I  may  succeed  in  the 
medicine  I  am  going  to  administer,  if  not  for  the  removal,  at 
least  for  a  temporary  alleviation  of  it. 

The  famous  Dr  Radcliffe  was  once  called  in  to  a  person 
almost  suffocated  by  an  imposthumated  swelling  in  the  throat. 
The  case  required  immediate  relief,  and  the  doctor  sent  his 
servant  into  the  kitchen  to  order  and  bring  up  a  large  hasty- 
pudding.  Upon  its  arrival,  falling  into  a  violent  passion 
because  it  was  not  made  to  his  mind,  he  flung  an  handful  of  it 
in  the  fellow’s  face,  who  returned  the  compliment,  and  an 
engagement  ensued  between  them  till  the  ammunition  was  all 
spent.  The  sick  man,  who  had  been  raised  in  his  bed  to  see 
the  battle,  was  forced  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter ;  the  im- 
postliume  broke,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

In  the  present  case,  the  philosophy  contained  in  Mr  H - ’s 

posthumous  work  styled,  “  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,” 
shall  be  our  hasty-pudding ;  and  I  will  introduce  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  to  toss  a  little  of  it  backwards 
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and  forwards  for  your  entertainment.  May  the  effect  prove 
equally  salutary  ! 

A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THOMAS  AND  TIMOTHY  ON 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SCEPTICISM. 

Tim.  Whither  away  so  fast,  man  1  Where  art  going  this 
morning  1 

Tom.  I  am  going  to  be  made  a  Christian. 

Tim.  The  very  last  thing  I  should  have  dreamed  of.  But, 
pray,  who  is  to  make  you  one  1 

Tom.  David  Hume. 

Tim.  David  Hume  i  Why,  I  thought  he  was  an  Atheist. 

Tom.  The  world  never  was  more  mistaken  about  any  one 
man  than  about  David  Hume.  He  was  deemed  a  sworn  foe 
to  Christianity,  whereas  Ms  whole  life  was  spent  in  its  service. 
His  works  compose  altogether  a  complete  Praeparatio  Evan- 
gelica.  They  lead  men  gently  and  gradually,  as  it  were,  to  the 
gospel. 

Tim.  As  how,  Tom  1  Be  pleased  to  take  me  along  with  you. 

Tom.  Why  look  you,  here  is  chapter  and  verse  for  you. 
“Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,”  p.  263,  “To  be  a 
philosophical  sceptic  is,  in  a  man  of  letters,  the  first  and  most 
essential  step  towards  being  a  sound,  believing  Christian.” 

Tim.  When  David  wras  at  Paris,  I  have  heard,  the  wits 
there  should  say,  he  was  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  but  had 
his  religious  prejudices  like  other  people.  As  folks  are  quick- 
scented  in  that  country,  perhaps  they  smelled  a  rat.  Indeed, 
in  a  “  Supplement  to  the  Life  of  Mr  H.,”  we  are  told  that  a 
brother  of  his  used  to  observe  of  him,  “  My  brother  Davie  is  a 
good  enough  sort  of  a  man,  but  rather  narrow-minded.”  Well, 
I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  to  it ;  there  are  abundance  of  pretty 
fancies  stirring.  I  suppose  there  may  be  different  ways  of 
becoming  a  Christian.  A  man  of  letters  enters,  belike,  at  the 
back  door,  and  so  goes  round  the  house  to  come  at  it ;  a  com- 
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pass  which  we  plain  folk  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  scepticism  be  the  road  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Mr  Id.  is  a  very  proper  person  to  keep  the  turnpike 
gate  upon  it.  But  what  progress  must  one  make,  if  one  had 
a  mind  to  try  the  experiment,  in  this  same  philosophical  scep¬ 
ticism,  before  one  could  become  a  good,  sound,  believing  Chris¬ 
tian  1  Must  one  doubt  of  everything  1 

Tom.  Of  everything,  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to 
come,  as  I  myself  do  at  this  present  speaking.  It  is  the  most 
agreeable  process  in  life ;  a  charming,  delightful  suspense  of 
judgment.  I  doubt  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
matter ;  I  doubt  likewise  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
spirit ;  that  is,  I  doubt  whether  there  be  creature  or  Creator, 
and  whether  I  myself  am  anything  more  than  a  bundle  of  per¬ 
ceptions,  without  either  body  or  soul.  We  modern  philoso¬ 
phers,  you  must  know,  consider  matter  and  spirit  as  so  much 
lumber  which  should  be  cleared  out  of  the  way.  There  would 
then  be  a  noble  field  open  for  speculation,  and  we  might  all 
set  out  afresh.  I  doubt  whether  the  world  (supposing  for  a 
moment  that  there  be  one)  did  not  exist  from  eternity,  or 
whether  it  did  not  make  itself;  whether  it  be  not  a  huge 
animal,  somewhat  like  an  ostrich,  which  lays  now  and  then  an 
egg  to  be  hatched  into  a  young  world;  or  whether  it  be  not  an 
overgrown  vegetable  run  to  seed.  “  As  a  tree  sheds  its  seed 
into  the  neighbouring  fields  and  produces  other  trees,  so  the 
great  vegetable  the  world,  or  this  planetary  system,  produces 
perhaps  within  itself  certain  seeds,  which,  being  scattered  into 
the  surrounding  chaos,  vegetate  into  new  worlds.  A  comet, 
for  instance,  is  the  seed  of  a  world ;  and  after  it  has  been  fully 
ripened,  by  passing  from  sun  to  sun  and  star  to  star,  is  at  last 
tossed  into  the  unformed  elements  which  everywhere  surround 
this  universe,  and  immediately  sprouts  up  into  a  new  system.” 

Tim,  Vastly  ingenious!  and  really,  upon  the  whole,  not 
improbable ! — But  prithee,  Tom,  if  you  are  not  in  too  great  a 
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liurry  to  be  made  a  Christian,  do  stop  for  lialf-an-hour,  and 
instruct  me  a  little  further  in  this  New  Week’s  Preparation  of 
Mr  H.  For  the  specimen  you  have  given  me  is  so  exquisite, 
that  it  perfectly  makes  my  mouth  to  water  for  more.  What  is 
the  plan  of  these  famous  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Pteligion  1 

Tom.  You  shall  have  it  in  few  words. — Once  upon  a  time, 
then,  there  was  a  promising  young  man,  whose  name  was 
Pamphilus.  He  was  brought  up  by  a  philosopher  called 
Cleanthes.  Philo,  a  brother  philosopher,  came  to  spend  some 
days  with  Cleanthes.  The  dialogues  are  supposed  to  contain 
the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  passed  between  these 
personages,  by  way,  among  other  things,  of  preparing  young 
Pamphilus,  in  a  proper  manner,  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel, 
by  first  making  him  a  thorough  sceptic.  Pamphilus,  who,  as 
a  hearer  only,  was  to  learn  and  be  wise,  relates  this  conversa¬ 
tion  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hermippus.  There  is  a  third 
speaker  in  the  dialogues,  styled  Demea,  one  of  your  old- 
fashioned  orthodox  gentry,  who  firmly  believes  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  and  is  rather  disposed  to  speak  well  than  ill  of 
his  Maker.  But  the  two  philosophers  so  astonish  and  dis¬ 
compose  him,  draw  him  into  so  many  ambuscades,  and  raise  so 
thick  a  metaphysical  dust  around  him,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  dialogue,  the  old  gentleman  is  glad  to  take  a  French 
leave,  and  vanishes  so  very  suddenly,  that  whether  he  went 
out  at  the  door,  or  the  window,  or  up  the  chimney,  nobody 
knows  to  this  hour.  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the 
fun  they  make  with  him. 

Tim.  Before  you  go  any  further,  let  me  just  ask  you  one 
question.  Pray  do  you  act  upon  this  principle  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  scepticism  in  common  life? 

Tom.  Oh,  by  no  means.  If  we  did,  we  should  walk  into  a 
horse-pond,  or  run  our  heads  against  a  wall,  and  the  boys 
would  laugh  at  us.  No,  no,  “  to  whatever  length  any  one 
may  push  his  speculative  principles  of  scepticism,  he  must  act, 
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and  live,  and  converse  like  other  men;  and  for  this  conduct 
he  is  not  obliged  to  give  any  other  reason,  than  the  absolute 
necessity  he  lies  under  of  so  doing.” 

Tim.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  upon  him  if  he  were  obliged 
to  give  any  other  reason;  for  absolute  necessity  is  an  exceeding 
good  one.  But  what,  then,  is  it  you  are  all  about,  spending 
your  pains  in  constructing  a  system,  which  you  are  necessitated 
to  contradict  and  protest  against,  every  time  you  go  down  a  lad¬ 
der,  or  get  over  a  stile.  Surely  you  ought  to  be  set  in  a  corner, 
with  fools’  caps  upon  your  heads,  like  the  misses  at  a  boarding- 
school.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  can  you  mean? 

Tom.  It  is  an  amusement — “If  a  person  carries  his  specula¬ 
tions  further  than  this  necessity  constrains  him,  and  philoso¬ 
phises  either  on  natural  or  moral  subjects,  he  is  allured  by  a 
certain  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  he  finds  in  employing 
himself  after  that  manner.” 

Tim.  Suppose  he  were  to  play  at  push-pin,  or  span-farthing, 
would  it  not  be  more  to  the  purpose?  And  then  he  would 
not  disturb  his  neighbours.  But  that  man’s  heart  must  be  as 
wrong  as  his  head,  who  can  “  find  a  certain  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction”  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  his  fellow-rationals  that 
they  are  without  God  in  the  world.  However,  if  amusement 
be  the  word,  let  us  believers  have  some  too.  If  philosophers 
will  amuse  themselves  with  talking  nonsense,  they  must  give 
us  leave  to  amuse  ourselves  by  laughing  at  it.  On  our  side  of 
the  question  it  is  possible  to  be  merry  and  wise,  as  well  as  to 
do  some  little  service  to  the  world,  by  shewing  it  what  stuff 
these  dreams  are  made  of.  Come,  Tom,  you  shall  represent 
the  genius  of  philosophical  scepticism.  And  now  let  us  hear 
some  of  those  strong  reasons  which  induce  you  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Deity. 

Tom.  Bless  us  !  you  shock  me !  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
being,  but  only  to  philosophise  a  little  concerning  the  nature 
of  God. 
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Tim.  Well,  then,  be  it  so.  Philosophise  away, 

Tom.  Our  reason,  Tim,  is  very  weak — very  weak,  indeed ; 
we  are  poor,  finite,  frail,  blind  creatures.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  things  around  us  is  extremely  limited  and  imperfect — we 

ought  to  humble  ourselves - 

Tim.  There  is  always  mischief  in  the  wind,  when  a  philoso¬ 
pher  falleth  doivn  and  kumbleth  himself  But  what  is  your 
inference  from  all  these  lowly  considerations  1 

Tom.  That  it  is  presumption  in  such  worms  of  the  dust  to 
argue  about  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 

Tim.  But  you  will  allow  poor  reason  to  exercise  herself  in 
her  own  province,  and  when  she  is  furnished  with  premises,  to 
draw  a  conclusion  1 

Tom.  Ay,  ay,  there  is  no  harm  in  that. 

Tim.  When  we  see  a  house  calculated  to  answer  various 
purposes  of  beauty  and  convenience,  and  having  in  it  all  the 
marks  of  wisdom  and  design,  we  know  it  could  not  build  itself. 
The  senseless  materials  could  never  have  prepared  and  arranged 
themselves  in  such  order.  The  timber  could  not  dance,  cut 
and  squared,  out  of  the  forest,  nor  the  marble  meet  it,  hewn 
and  polished,  from  the  quarry.  The  house,  therefore,  must 
have  had  a  builder.  We  apply  the  same  argument,  a  fortiori, 
to  the  case  of  the  world,  and  its  Maker,  God;  and  Tully,  if  I 
remember  right,  makes  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  he  who 
denies  his  assent  to  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  man. 
This  is  the  argument  called  a  posteriori ,  and  lies  open  to  the 
common  sense  of  all  mankind.  Now,  then,  let  us  try  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  that  declaration  of  yours,  that  “  the  question  is  not 
concerning  the  being,  but  the  nature  of  God.”  For  if  you 
controvert  this  argument,  you  certainly  mean  to  shake  our 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  You  must  of  course  attempt 
to  shew,  that  the  world  might  have  been  as  it  is  without  one ; 
and  if  that  be  the  case,  you  will  next  defy  us  to  prove  that 
there  is  one. 
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Tom.  Fiat  justilia,  7'uat  caelum.  I  must  stick  to  truth,  let 
what  will  come  of  it.  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  for  conse¬ 
quences.  I  must  own  I  look  upon  the  argument  to  be  incon¬ 
clusive. 

Tim.  All  very  well ;  but  why  could  not  you  say  so  at  first  ? 
What  occasion  to  be  mealy-mouthed,  in  an  age  like  this  l  Now 
matters  are  in  a  train,  and  we  can  proceed  regularly.  What  is 
your  objection  to  the  argument  1  Wherein  does  it  fail  ? 

Tom.  It  will  fail,  d'  ye  see,  if  there  be  not  an  exact  similarity 
in  the  cases.  You  will  not  say  that  there  is  an  exact  simili¬ 
tude  between  the  universe  and  a  house,  or  between  God  and 
man  1 

Tim.  Why  really,  Tom,  I  never  imagined  the  world  had  a 
door  and  a  chimney,  like  a  house  ;  or  that  God  had  hands  and 
feet,  like  a  man.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  the  strength  and  validity  of  the  argument,  which  is 
plainly  and  simply  this — If  stones  and  trees  have  not  thought 
and  design  to  form  themselves  into  a  house,  there  must  have 
been  some  one,  who  had  thought  and  design,  to  do  it  for 
them ;  and  so,  as  I  said  before,  a  fortiori ,  with  respect  to  the 
universe,  where  the  thought  and  design  appear  infinitely  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  required  in  building  a  house.  We  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  suppose  a  resemblance  of  the  universe  to  a  house,  or  of 
God  to  man  in  every  particular. 

Tom.  “  But  why  select  so  minute,  so  weak,  so  bounded  a 
principle,  as  the  reason  and  design  of  animals  is  found  to  be 
upon  this  planet  ?  What  peculiar  privilege  has  this  little 
agitation  of  the  brain,  which  we  call  thought,  that  we  must 
thus  make  it  the  model  of  the  whole  universe  1  Our  partiality 
in  our  own  favour  does  indeed  present  it  upon  all  occasions  ; 
but  sound  philosophy  ought  carefully  to  guard  against  so 
natural  an  illusion.” 

Tim.  It  is  not  “  our  partiality  in  our  own  favour  that  pre¬ 
sents  it  to  us  upon  all  occasions,”  but  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
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There  is  no  other  way  of  speaking  upon  the  subject  so  as  to 
be  understood.  Knowledge  in  God  and  man,  however  differ¬ 
ent  in  degree,  or  attained  in  a  different  manner,  is  the  same  in 
kind,  and  produces  the  same  effects,  so  far  as  relates  to  our 
present  purpose.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  intuitive  and  per¬ 
fect;  that  of  man  is  by  deduction,  and  is  therefore  imperfect, 
either  when  his  premises  are  false,  or  when  passion  and  preju¬ 
dice  enter  into  his  conclusion.  But  wisdom,  which  consists  in 
fixing  upon  proper  ends,  and  fitly  proportioning  means  to  those 
ends,  is  wisdom,  in  whatsoever  object,  mode,  or  degree  it  may 
exist;  and  there  is  therefore  no  illusion  in  saying,  “Every 
house  is  budded  by  some  man,  but  he  that  built  all  things  is 
God.”  You  speak  of  thought,  reason,  or  design  as  “a  little 
agitation  of  the  brain,”  as  if  you  imagined  that  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
or  the  “Advancement  of  Learning,”  might  at  any  time  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  simmering  a  man’s  brains  over  the  fire.  Certainly 
an  author  cannot  compose  without  brains,  heart,  liver,  and 
lungs;  but  I  am  of  opinion  something  more  than  all  four 
must  have  gone  to  the  composition  even  of  the  “  Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Religion.”  “  Minute,  weak,  and  bounded  as 
this  principle  of  reason  and  design  is  found  to  be  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  planet,”  it  can  fo  an  and  frustrate  mighty  schemes ; 
it  can  raise  and  subvert  empires ;  it  can  invent  and  bring  to 
perfection  a  variety  of  arts  and  sciences;  and  in  the  hands  of 
some  very  worthy  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  it  can  set 
itself  up  against  all  that  is  called  God,  and  revile  the  works  of 
the  Almighty  through  364  pages  together. 

Tom.  I  cannot  but  still  think,  there  is  something  of  par¬ 
tiality  and  self-love  in  the  business.  “  Suppose  there  were  a 
planet  wholly  inhabited  by  spiders  (which  is  very  possible); 
they  would  probably  assert,  with  the  Brahmins,  that  the  world 
arose  from  an  infinite  spider,  who  spun  this  whole  complicated 
mass  from  his  bowels,  and  annihilates  afterwards  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  it,  by  absorbing  it  again,  and  resolving  it  into  his 
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own  essence.  This  inference  would  there  appear  as  natural 
and  irrefragable  as  that  which  in  our  planet  ascribes  the  origin 
of  all  things  to  design  and  intelligence.  To  us,  indeed,  it  ap¬ 
pears  ridiculous,  because  a  spider  is  a  little  contemptible  ani¬ 
mal,  whose  operations  we  are  never  likely  to  take  for  a  model 
of  the  whole  universe.” 

Tim.  Possibly  not;  but  I  should  take  that  “little  contemp¬ 
tible  animal”  for  an  exact  model  of  a  sceptical  philosopher— 

“It  spins  a  flimsy  web,  its  slender  store, 

And  labours  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o’er.” 

And  were  there  a  planet  wholly  inhabited  by  these  same 
philosophers,  I  doubt  not  of  their  spinning  a  cosmogony 
worthy  an  academy  of  spiders — and  so,  Tom,  the  voluntary 
humility  which  discovered  itself  at  your  setting  out,  ends  at 
last  in  degrading  man  to  a  spider ;  and  reason  is  either  exalted 
to  the  stars,  or  depressed  to  the  earth,  as  best  serves  the  cause 
of  infidelity.  In  this  particular,  however,  you  are  at  least  as 
bad  as  the  parsons.  But  let  us  proceed.  What  have  you 
more  to  say  against  the  argument  of  the  house  1 

Tom.  I  say,  that  arguments  concerning  facts  are  founded 
on  experience.  I  have  seen  one  house  planned  and  erected  by 
an  architect,  and,  therefore,  I  conclude  the  same  with  regard 
to  others.  But,  “  will  any  man  tell  me,  with  a  serious  coun¬ 
tenance,  that  an  orderly  universe  must  arise  from  some  thought 
and  art  like  the  human,  because  we  have  experience  of  it  1 
To  ascertain  this  reasoning,  it  were  requisite  that  we  had 
experience  of  the  origin  of  worlds.” 

Tim.  Truly  I  know  not  how  that  can  well  be ;  for  worlds 
are  not  made  every  day.  I  have  heard  of  the  production  of 
none  since  our  own,  and  man  could  not  see  that  made,  because 
he  himself  was  made  after  it ;  and  he  could  not  exist  before 
he  was  made.  The  contrary  supposition  was,  indeed,  once 
ventured  on  by  the  master  of  a  Dutch  puppet-show.  Whether 
he  were  a  metaphysician,  I  never  heard.  In  the  beginning  of 
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this  ingenious  drama,  Mr  Punch,  posting  over  the  stage  in  a 
very  large  pair  of  jack-boots,  and  being  asked,  whither  he  was 
going  at  so  early  an  hour,  replies  I  am  going  to  be  created. 
His  evidence,  if  you  can  procure  it,  is  very  much  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  scepticism,  and  may  go  near  to  determine  the  matter. 
In  the  meantime,  I  shall  presume  my  argument  to  be  still 
good,  that  if  a  house  must  be  built  by  thought  and  design,  a 
world  cannot  have  been  built  without ;  though  I  have  seen 
the  one,  and  never  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  other.  Let 
me  add  further,  that  if  in  the  general  contrivance  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  world  there  be  evident  demonstration  of  con¬ 
summate  wisdom,  that  demonstration  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
seeming  or  real  inconveniences  in  some  parts,  which,  for  good 
reasons,  were  either  originally  designed,  or  may  have  been 
since  introduced,  for  the  trial  or  punishment  of  its  inhabitants, 
or  for  other  purposes,  unknown  to  us.  This  is  the  plain  con¬ 
clusion  formed  by  common  sense,  and  surely  ten  times  more 
rational  than  to  talk  of  eggs,  and  seeds,  and  spiders,  and  the 
necessity  of  seemg  the  world  made,  in  order  to  know  that  it 
had  a  maker. 
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From  many  of  the  best  arguments,  it  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
tach  characteristic  extracts.  A  work  like  Gilbert  West  on 
“  The  Ptesurrection  of  Christ,”  Lord  Lyttelton’s  “  Conversion 
of  St  Paul,”  or  “  The  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,”  needs  to  be 
read  continuously ;  and  in  the  bulky  tomes  of  Lardner  and 
Leland  we  can  find  no  specimen  sufficiently  minute  for  our 
little  cabinet.  We,  therefore,  conclude  our  examples  with  a 
few  pages  from  the  work  of  a  layman  who,  like  West  and 
Lyttelton,  was  all  the  firmer  in  his  faith,  because  the  doubts 
of  early  years  had  constrained  him  to  examine  its  foundations 
carefully. 

Soame  Jenyns  was  born  at  Great  Ormond  Street,  London, 
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in  1704;  and  died  in  Tilney  Street,  December  13,  1787. 
During  most  of  his  life  he  represented  in  Parliament  the  town 
or  the  county  of  Cambridge.  His  “  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion”  is  somewhat  impaired  for 
practical  purposes,  by  its  paradoxical  assertion  that  valour, 
patriotism,  and  friendship,  are  not  Christian  virtues ;  but  pas¬ 
sages  like  the  following  contain  the  germ  of  an  argument 
which  is  capable  of  indefinite  development,  and  the  force  of 
which  can  never  be  exhausted  or  impaired. 


©fje  ©ngtnalttg  anb  PtMiiunence  of  (Christ  anb 
(Wjtt'gti'am'tg. 

My  second  proposition  is  this — that  from  this  book  may  be 
extracted  a  system  of  religion  entirely  new,  both  with  regard 
to  the  object  and  the  doctrines,  not  only  infinitely  superior  to, 
but  totally  unlike  everything  which  had  ever  before  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man.  I  say  extracted,  because  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  this  religion  having  been  delivered  at  various  times, 
and  on  various  occasions,  and  here  only  historically  recorded, 
no  uniform  or  regular  system  of  theology  is  here  to  be  found ; 
and  better  perhaps  it  had  been,  if  less  labour  had  been  employed 
by  the  learned  to  bend  and  twist  these  divine  materials  into 
the  polished  forms  of  human  systems,  to  which  they  never  will 
submit,  and  for  which  they  were  never  intended  by  their 
Great  Author.  Why  He  chose  not  to  leave  any  such  behind 
Him  we  know  not,  but  it  might  possibly  be  because  He  knew 
that  the  imperfection  of  man  was  incapable  of  receiving  such  a 
system,  and  that  we  are  more  properly  and  more  safely  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  distant  and  scattered  rays  than  by  the  too 
powerful  sunshine  of  divine  illumination.  “  If  I  have  told  you 
earthly  things,”  says  He,  “  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye 
believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?  ”  that  is,  If  My  in¬ 
structions  concerning  your  behaviour  in  the  present  as  relative 
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to  a  future  life  are  so  difficult  to  be  understood  that  you  can 
scarcely  believe  Me,  how  shall  you  believe  if  I  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  you  the  nature  of  celestial  beings,  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  the  mysteries  of  His  dispensations — subjects 
which  you  have  neither  ideas  to  comprehend,  nor  language  to 
express  ? 

First,  then,  The  object  of  this  religion  is  entirely  new,  and 
is  this — to  prepare  us  by  a  state  of  probation  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  This  is  everywhere  professed  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles  to  be  the  chief  end  of  the  Christian’s  life — the  crown 
for  which  he  is  to  contend,  the  goal  to  which  he  is  to  ran,  the 
harvest  which  is  to  pay  him  for  all  his  labours.  Yet  previous 
to  their  preaching  no  such  prize  was  ever  hung  out  to  man¬ 
kind,  nor  any  means  prescribed  for  the  attainment  of  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  some  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
entertained  notions  of  a  future  state,  but  mixed  with  much 
doubt  and  uncertainty;  their  legislators  also  endeavoured  to 
infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a  belief  of  rewards  and 
punishments  after  death ;  but  by  this  they  only  intended  to 
give  a  sanction  to  their  laws,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
virtue  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  the  present  life.  This 
alone  seems  to  have  been  their  end,  and  a  meritorious  end  it 
was ;  but  Christianity  not  only  operates  more  effectually  to 
this  end,  but  has  a  nobler  design  in  view,  which  is,  by  a  pro¬ 
per  education  here  to  render  us  fit  members  of  a  celestial 
society  hereafter.  In  all  former  religions  the  good  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  life  was  the  first  object;  in  the  Christian  it  is  but  the 
second  :  in  those,  men  were  incited  to  promote  that  good  by 
the  hopes  of  a  future  reward ;  in  this,  the  practice  of  virtue  is 
enjoined  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  that  reward.  There  is 
great  difference,  I  apprehend,  in  these  two  plans,  that  is,  in 
adhering  to  virtue,  from  its  present  utility,  in  expectation  of 
future  happiness,  and  living  in  such  a  manner  as  to  qualify  us 
for  the  acceptance  and  enjoyment-  of  that  happiness;  and  the 
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conduct  and  dispositions  of  those  who  act  on  these  different 
principles,  must  be  no  less  different :  on  the  first,  the  constant 
practice  of  justice,  temperance,  and  sobriety,  will  be  sufficient; 
but  on  the  latter,  we  must  add  to  these  an  habitual  piety, 
faith,  resignation,  and  contempt  of  the  world:  the  first  may 
make  us  very  good  citizens,  but  will  never  produce  a  tolerable 
Christian.  Hence  it  is  that  Christianity  insists  more  strongly 
than  any  preceding  institution,  religious  or  moral,  on  purity 
of  heart  and  a  benevolent  disposition;  because  these  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  its  great  end;  but  in  those  whose  recom¬ 
mendations  of  virtue  regard  the  present  life  only,  and  whose 
promised  rewards  in  another  were  low  and  sensual,  no  pre¬ 
paratory  qualifications  were  requisite  to  enable  men  to  practise 
the  one  or  to  enjoy  the  other  :  and  therefore  we  see  this  object 
is  peculiar  to  this  religion,  and  with  it  was  entirely  new. 

But  although  this  object,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  were  new,  and  perhaps  undiscoverable  by  reason,  yet, 
when  discovered,  they  are  so  consonant  to  it,  that  we  cannot 
but  readily  assent  to  them.  For  the  truth  of  this  principle, 
that  the  present  life  is  a  state  of  probation,  and  education 
to  prepare  us  for  another,  is  confirmed  by  everything  which  we 
see  around  us  :  it  is  the  only  key  which  can  open  to  us  the 
designs  of  Providence  in  the  economy  of  human  affairs — the 
only  clue  which  can  guide  us  through  that  pathless  wilderness 
— and  the  only  plan  on  which  this  world  could  possibly  have 
been  formed,  or  on  which  the  history  of  it  can  be  compre¬ 
hended  or  explained.  It  could  never  have  been  formed  on  a 
plan  of  happiness;  because  it  is  everywhere  overspread  with 
innumerable  miseries ;  nor  of  misery,  because  it  is  interspersed 
with  many  enjoyments  :  it  could  not  have  been  constituted  for 
a  scene  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  because  the  history  of  mankind 
is  little  more  than  a  detail  of  their  follies  and  wickedness ;  nor 
of  vice,  because  that  is  no  plan  at  all,  being  destructive  of  all 
existence,  and  consequently  of  its  own.  But  on  this  system 
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all  that  we  here  meet  with  may  be  easily  accounted  for;  for 
this  mixture  of  happiness  and  misery,  of  virtue  and  vice,  ncces- 
.  sarily  results  from  a  state  of  probation  and  education — as  pro¬ 
bation  implies  trials,  sufferings,  and  a  capacity  of  offending, 
and  education  a  propriety  of  chastisement  for  those  offences. 

In  the  next  place,  the  doctrines  of  this  religion  are  equally 
new  with  the  object,  and  contain  ideas  of  God  and  of  man,  of 
the  present  and  of  a  future  life,  and  of  the  relations  which  all 
these  bear  to  each  other,  totally  unheard  of,  and  quite  dissi¬ 
milar  from  any  which  had  ever  been  thought  on,  previous  to 
its  publication.  No  other  ever  drew  so  just  a  portrait  of  the 
worthlessness  of  this  world,  and  all  its  pursuits,  nor  exhibited 
such  distinct,  lively,  and  exquisite  pictures  of  the  joys  of 
another— of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  last  judgment, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  righteous  in  that  tremendous  day, 
“when  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.”  No  other  has  ever  repre¬ 
sented  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  character  of  three  persons 
united  in  one  God.  No  other  has  attempted  to  reconcile 
those  seeming  contradictory  but  both  true  propositions,  the 
contingency  of  future  events  and  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
or  the  free  will  of  the  creature  with  the  overruling  grace  of  the 
Creator.  No  other  has  so  fully  declared  the  necessity  of 
wickedness  and  punishment,  yet  so  effectually  instructed  indi¬ 
viduals  to  resist  the  one  and  to  escape  the  other:  no  other 
has  ever  pretended  to  give  any  account  of  the  depravity  of 
man,  or  to  point  out  any  remedy  for  it:  no  other  has  ven¬ 
tured  to  declare  the  unpardonable  nature  of  sin  without  the 
influence  of  a  mediatorial  interposition,  and  a  vicarious  atone¬ 
ment  from  the  sufferings  of  a  superior  Being.  Whether  these 
wonderful  doctrines  are  worthy  of  our  belief,  must  depend  on 
the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  authority  of  those  who 
published  them  to  the  world;  but  certain  it  is,  that  they  are 
all  so  far  removed  from  every  tract  of  the  human  imagination, 
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that  it  seems  equally  impossible  that  they  should  ever  have 
been  derived  from  the  knowledge  or  the  artifice  of  man. 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  observing,  that  the  personal  charac-' 
ter  of  the  Author  of  this  religion  is  no  less  new  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  than  the  religion  itself,  who  “  spake  as  never  man 
spake,”  and  lived  as  never  man  lived.  In  proof  of  this,  I  do 
not  mean  to  allege  that  He  was  born  of  a  virgin,  that  He  fasted 
forty  days,  that  He  performed  a  variety  of  miracles,  and  after 
being  buried  three  days,  that  He  arose  from  the  dead ;  because 
these  accounts  will  have  but  little  effect  on  the  minds  of  un¬ 
believers,  who,  if  they  believe  not  the  religion,  will  give  no 
credit  to  the  relation  of  these  facts ;  but  I  will  prove  it  from 
facts  which  cannot  be  disputed.  For  instance,  He  is  the  only 
founder  of  a  religion  in  the  history  of  mankind  which  is  totally 
unconnected  with  all  human  policy  and  government,  and 
therefore  totally  unconducive  to  any  worldly  purpose  whatever ; 
all  others,  Mohammed,  Numa,  and  even  Moses  himself,  blended 
their  religious  institutions  with  their  civil,  and  by  them  ob¬ 
tained  dominion  over  their  respective  people ;  but  Christ 
neither  aimed  at,  nor  would  accept  of  any  such  power ;  He 
rejected  every  object  which  all  other  men  pursue,  and  made 
choice  of  all  those  which  others  fly  from  and  are  afraid  of. 
He  refused  power,  riches,  honours,  and  pleasure,  and  courted 
poverty,  ignominy,  tortures,  and  death.  Many  have  been  the 
enthusiasts  and  impostors,  who  have  endeavoured  to  impose 
on  the  world  pretended  revelations,  and  some  of  them,  from 
pride,  obstinacy,  or  principle,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  lay  down 
their  lives  rather  than  retract ;  but  I  defy  history  to  shew  one 
who  ever  made  his  own  sufferings  and  death  a  necessary  part 
of  his  original  plan,  and  essential  to  his  mission.  This  Christ 
actually  did;  He  foresaw,  foretold,  declared  their  necessity, 
and  voluntarily  endured  them.  If  we  seriously  contemplate 
the  Divine  lessons,  the  perfect  precepts,  the  beautiful  dis¬ 
courses,  and  the  consistent  conduct  of  this  wonderful  person, 
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we  cannot  possibly  imagine  that  He  could  have  been  either  an 
idiot  or  a  madman ;  and  yet  if  He  was  not  what  He  pretended 
to  be,  He  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light ;  and  even  under 
this  character  He  would  deserve  some  attention,  because  of 
so  sublime  and  rational  an  insanity  there  is  no  other  instance 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

If  any  one  can  doubt  of  the  superior  excellence  of  this 
religion  above  all  which  preceded  it,  let  him  but  peruse  with 
attention  those  unparalleled  writings  in  which  it  is  transmitted 
to  the  present  times,  and  compare  them  with  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  productions  of  the  pagan  world ;  and  if  he  is  not  sen¬ 
sible  of  their  superior  beauty,  simplicity,  and  originality,  I  will 
venture  to  pronounce  that  he  is  as  deficient  in  taste  as  in  faith, 
and  that  he  is  as  bad  a  critic  as  a  Christian.  For  in  what 
school  of  ancient  philosophy  can  he  find  a  lesson  of  morality 
so  perfect  as  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  From  which  of 
them  can  he  collect  an  address  to  the  Deity  so  concise,  and 
yet  so  comprehensive,  so  expressive  of  all  that  we  want  and  all 
that  wre  could  deprecate,  as  that  short  prayer  which  He  formed 
for,  and  recommended  to  His  disciples  ?  From  the  works  of 
what  sage  of  antiquity  can  he  produce  so  pathetic  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  benevolence  to  the  distressed,  and  enforced  by 
such  assurances  of  a  reward,  as  in  those  words  of  Christ — 
“  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre¬ 
pared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  for  I  was  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me 
drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in ;  I  was  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer 
him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed 
thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink?  when  saw  we  thee  a 
stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ?  or 
when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee? 
Then  shall  he  answer  and  say  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto 
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you,  Inasmuch  as  yc  have  done  it  to  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  ?  Where  is  there  so  just 
and  so  elegant  a  reproof  of  eagerness  and  anxiety  in  worldly 
pursuits,  closed  with  so  forcible  an  exhortation  to  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  our  Creator,  as  in  these  words — “  Behold 
the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these  :  wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith  ?”  By  which  of  their  most  celebrated  poets  are  the  joys 
reserved  for  the  righteous  in  a  future  state,,  so  sublimely  de¬ 
scribed,  as  by  this  short  declaration,  that  they  are  superior  to 
all  description — “  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him”?  Where,  amidst  the  dark 
clouds  of  pagan  philosophy,  can  he  shew  us  such  a  clear  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  future  state,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead,  and  the  general  judgment,  as  in  St  Paid’s 
first  to  the  Corinthians  ?  Or  from  whence  can  he  produce 
such  cogent  exhortations  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  such 
ardent  incitements  to  piety  and  devotion,  and  such  assistances 
to  attain  them,  as  those  which  are  to  be  met  with  throughout 
every  passage  of  these  inimitable  writings  ?  To  quote  all  the 
passages  in  them  relative  to  these  subjects,  would  be  almost  to 
transcribe  the  whole ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  are 
everywhere  stamped  with  such  apparent  marks  of  supernatural 
assistance,  as  render  them  indisputably  superior  to,  and  totally 
unlike  all  human  compositions  whatever ;  and  this  superiority 
and  dissimilarity  is  still  more  strongly  marked  by  one  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is,  that  whilst 
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the  moral  parts,  being  of  the  most  general  use,  are  intelligible  to 
the  meanest  capacities,  the  learned  and  inquisitive  throughout 
all  ages  perpetually  find  in  them  inexhaustible  discoveries,  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature,  attributes,  and  dispensations  of  Providence. 

To  say  the  truth,  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity  there 
existed  nothing  like  religion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  Jewish 
only  excepted :  all  other  nations  were  immersed  in  the  grossest 
idolatry,  which  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  morality,  except 
to  corrupt  it  by  the  infamous  examples  of  their  imaginary 
deities  :  they  all  worshipped  a  multiplicity  of  gods  and  demons, 
whose  favour  they  courted  by  impious,  obscene,  and  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  and  whose  anger  they  endeavoured  to  appease  by 
the  most  abominable  cruelties.  In  the  politest  ages  of  the 
politest  nations  in  the  world,  at  a  time  when  Greece  and  Ptome 
had  carried  the  arts  of  oratory,  poetry,  history,  architecture, 
and  sculpture  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  made  no  inconsi¬ 
derable  advance  in  those  of  mathematics,  natural  and  even 
moral  philosophy,  in  religious  knowledge  they  had  made  none 
at  all — a  strong  presumption  that  the  noblest  efforts  of  the 
mind  of  man,  unassisted  by  revelation,  were  unequal  to  the 
task.  Some  few,  indeed,  of  their  philosophers  were  wise  enough 
to  reject  these  general  absurdities,  and  dared  to  attempt  a 
loftier  flight.  Plato  introduced  many  sublime  ideas  of  nature, 
and  its  First  Cause,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  being  above  his  own  and  all  human  discovery,  he 
probably  acquired  from  the  books  of  Moses  or  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  some  Jewish  rabbis,  which  he  might  have  met 
with  in  Egypt,  where  he  resided,  and  studied  for  several 
years  3  from  him  Aristotle,  and  from  both  Cicero  and  some  few 
others,  drew  most  amazing  stores  of  philosophical  science,  and 
carried  their  researches  into  divine  truths  as  far  as  human 
genius  alone  could  penetrate.  But  these  were  bright  constel¬ 
lations,  which  appeared  singly  in  several  centuries,  and  even 
these  with  all  this  knowledge  were  very  deficient  in  true 
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theology.  From  the  visible  works  of  the  creation  they  traced 
the  being  and  principal  attributes  of  the  Creator;  but  the 
relation  which  His  being  and  attributes  bear  to  man  they  little 
understood.  Of  piety  and  devotion  they  had  scarce  any  sense, 
nor  could  they  form  any  mode  of  worship  worthy  of  the  purity 
and  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature.  They  occasionally  flung 
out  many  elegant  encomiums  on  the  native  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  virtue,  but  they  founded  it  not  on  the  commands  of 
God,  nor  connected  it  with  a  holy  life,  nor  hung  out  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  heaven  as  its  reward,  or  its  object . 

At  this  time  Christianity  broke  forth  from  the  East  like  a 
rising  sun,  and  dispelled  this  universal  darkness  which  ob¬ 
scured  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  even  at  this  day  prevails 
in  all  those  remoter  regions  to  which  its  salutary  influence 
has  not  as  yet  extended.  From  all  those  which  it  has  reached, 
it  has,  notwithstanding  its  corruptions,  banished  all  those 
enormities,  and  introduced  a  more  rational  devotion  and 
purer  morals  :  it  has  taught  men  the  unity  and  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  life  everlasting,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  doc¬ 
trines  as  inconceivable  to  the  wisest  of  mankind  antecedent  to 
its  appearance  as  the  Newtonian  system  is  at  this  day  to  the 
most  ignorant  tribes  of  savages  in  the  wilds  of  America ;  doc¬ 
trines  which  human  reason  never  could  have  discovered,  but 
which,  when  discovered,  coincide  with  and  are  confirmed  by 
it ;  and  which,  though  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  learning 
and  penetration  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  are  now  clearly 
laid  open  to  the  eye  of  every  peasant  and  mechanic  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand.  These  are  all  plain  facts,  too  glaring  to 
be  contradicted ;  and  therefore,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
authority  of  these  books,  the  relations  which  they  contain,  or 
the  inspiration  of  their  authors,  of  these  facts  no  man  wrho 
has  eyes  to  read,  or  ears  to  hear,  can  entertain  a  doubt; 
because  there  are  the  books,  and  in  them  is  this  religion. 
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BISHOP  BUTLER. 

Amongst  the  cultivators  of  sacred  science  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  no  names  stand  out  like  those  of  Butler,  Warburton, 
and  Horsley;  but,  whilst  all  three  extort  our  homage,  it  is 
Butler  alone  who  attracts  our  reverence.  With  his  affluent 
information,  his  fantastic  ingenuity,  and  his  rollicking,  redun¬ 
dant  vigour,  we  are  drawn  towards  Warburton  by  the  spell 
which  invariably  accompanies  force  of  mind  and  originality  of 
character;  but  we  follow  his  path  wTitk  that  uneasy  sort  of  in¬ 
terest  with  which  we  watch  the  movements  of  an  eccentric 
giant.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  feats  he  can  perform;  but 
the  misgiving  crosses  us,  What  next  1  and  we  fear  for  ourselves 
and  our  most  sacred  convictions,  lest  they  provoke  the  ire  of 
this  hot-blooded  Ishmaelite.  And  although  his  uniform  and 
his  pass-word  dissipate  any  such  anxieties  in  the  .  case  of 
Horsley,  we  admire  the  champion  more  than  we  love  the  man ; 
and  it  needs  all  our  gratitude  for  his  splendid  expositions  to 
reconcile  us  to  his  defiant  tone  and  frequent  sallies  of  proud, 
domineering  dogmatism.  With  Butler,  on  the  contrary,  such 
singleness  of  purpose  is  combined  with  such  intuitive  sagacity, 
as  have  seldom  combined  to  inspire  and  guide  the  seeker  after 
truth ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most  unique,  his  strength 
or  his  sober-mindedness.  Far  from  being  offended  by  the  bald 
simplicity  of  his  language,  -we  hail  it,  along  with  his  contempt 
of  paradox,  as  an  indication  of  his  anxious  truthfulness;  and 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  makes  us  feel  our  own  inferiority 
so  profoundly  as  that  unfailing  attendant  of  great  souls,  so 
perceptible  in  every  utterance  and  movement  of  this  mighty 
thinker — his  majestic  modesty. 
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Butler’s  great  contribution  to  the  Christian  evidence  has  been 
already  noticed.*  We  now  go  on  to  give,  from  his  fruitful 
Sermons,  an  example  or  two  of  the  method  in  which  he  har¬ 
monises  the  deliverances  of  revelation  with  the  requirements  of 
reason.  Our  extracts  will  have  a  further  value,  as  shewing  how 
unostentatiously  great  principles  may  be  enunciated  by  one 
whose  lofty  standing-place  makes  him  familiar  with  a  wide 
horizon. 

iZClje  Supremacg  of  Consctma. 

There  is  a  superior  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  in 
every  man,  which  distinguishes  between  the  internal  principles 
of  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  external  actions  :  which  passes  judg¬ 
ment  upon  himself  and  them ;  pronounces  determinately  some 
actions  to  be  in  themselves  just,  right,  good;  others  to  be  in 
themselves  evil,  wrong,  unjust :  which,  without  being  consulted, 
without  being  advised  with,  magisterially  exerts  itself,  and 
approves  or  condemns  the  doer  of  them  accordingly  :  and 
which,  if  not  forcibly  stopped,  naturally  and  always  of  course 
goes  on  to  anticipate  a  higher  and  more  effectual  sentence, 
which  shall  hereafter  second  and  affirm  its  own.  But  this  part 
of  the  office  of  conscience  is  beyond  my  present  design  explicitly 
to  consider.  It  is  by  this  faculty,  natural  to  man,  that  he  is  a 
moral  agent,  that  he  is  a  law  to  himself :  but  this  faculty,  I 
say,  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  principle  in  his  heart, 
which  is  to  have  some  influence  as  well  as  others;  but  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  faculty  in  kind  and  in  nature  supreme  over  all 
others,  and  which  bears  its  own  authority  of  being  so. 

This  prerogative,  this  natural  supremacy,  of  the  faculty  which 
surveys,  approves,  or  disapproves  the  several  affections  of  our 
mind,  and  actions  of  our  lives,  being  that  by  which  men  are  a 
law  to  themselves, f  their  conformity  or  disobedience  to  which 
law  of  our  nature  renders  their  actions,  in  the  highest  and  most 
*  Christian  Classics,  vol  iv.  p.  35.  f  Rom.  ii.  14. 
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proper  sense,  natural  or  unnatural ;  it  is  fit  it  be  further  ex¬ 
plained  to  you :  and  I  hope  it  will  be  so,  if  you  will  attend  to 
the  following  reflections. 

Man  may  act  according  to  that  principle  or  inclination  which 
for  the  present  happens  to  be  strongest,  and  yet  act  in  a  way 
disproportionate  to,  and  violate  his  real  proper  nature.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  brute  creature  by  any  bait  to  be  allured  into  a  snare,  by 
which  he  is  destroyed.  He  plainly  followed  the  bent  of  his 
nature  leading  him  to  gratify  his  appetite :  there  is  an  entire 
correspondence  between  his  whole  nature  and  such  an  action : 
such  action  therefore  is  natural.  But  suppose  a  man,  foresee¬ 
ing  the  same  danger  of  certain  ruin,  should  rush  into  it  for  the 
sake  of  a  present  gratification ;  he  in  this  instance  would  follow 
his  strongest  desire,  as  did  the  brute  creature  :  but  there  would 
be  as  manifest  a  disproportion  between  the  nature  of  a  man  and 
such  an  action,  as  between  the  meanest  work  of  art  and  the  skill 
of  the  greatest  master  in  that  art :  which  disproportion  arises, 
not  from  considering  the  action  singly  in  itself,  or  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  but  from  comparison  of  it  with  the  nature  of  the  agent. 
And  since  such  an  action  is  utterly  disproportionate  to  the 
nature  of  man,  it  is  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  un¬ 
natural;  this  word  expressing  that  disproportion.  Therefore, 
instead  of  the  words,  disproportionate  to  his  nature,  the  word 
unnatural  may  now  be  put,  this  being  more  familiar  to  us ;  but 
let  it  be  observed,  that  it  stands  for  the  same  thing  precisely. 

Now  what  is  it  which  renders  such  a  rash  action  unnatural? 
Is  it  that  he  went  against  the  principle  of  reasonable  and  cool 
self-love,  considered  merely  as  a  part  of  his  nature  1  No  :  for 
if  he  had  acted  the  contrary  way,  he  would  equally  have  gone 
against  a  principle,  or  part  of  his  nature,  namely,  passion  or 
appetite.  But  to  deny  a  present  appetite,  from  foresight  that 
the  gratification  of  it  would  end  in  immediate  ruin  cr  extreme 
misery,  is  by  no  means  an  unnatural  action ;  whereas,  to  con¬ 
tradict  or  go  against  cool  self-love  for  the  sake  of  such  gratifb 
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cation,  is  so  in  the  instance  before  us.  Such  an  action,  then, 
being  unnatural,  and  its  being  so  not  arising  from  a  man’s 
going  against  a  principle  or  desire  barely,  nor  in  going  against 
that  principle  or  desire  which  happens  for  the  present  to  be 
strongest,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  there  must  be  some 
other  difference  or  distinction  to  be  made  between  these  two 
principles,  passion  and  cool  self-love,  than  what  I  have  yet 
taken  notice  of.  And  this  difference,  not  being  a  difference 
in  strength  or  degree,  I  call  a  difference  in  nature  and  in  kind. 
And  since,  in  the  instance  still  before  us,  if  passion  prevails 
over  self-love,  the  consequent  action  is  unnatural  j  but  if  self- 
love  prevails  over  passion,  the  action  is  natural  :  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  self-love  is  in  human  nature  a  superior  principle  to 
passion.  This  may  be  contradicted  without  violating  that 
nature,  but  the  former  cannot ;  so  that,  if  wTe  will  act  con¬ 
formably  to  the  economy  of  man’s  nature,  reasonable  self-love 
must  govern.  Thus,  without  particular  consideration  of  con¬ 
science,  we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  superior  nature 
of  one  inward  principle  to  another,  ana  see  that  there  really  is 
this  natural  superiority,  quite  distinct  from  degrees  of  strength 
and  prevalency. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  consisting 
partly  of  various  appetites,  passions,  affections,  and  partly  of 
the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience,  leaving  quite  out  all 
consideration  of  the  different  degrees  of  strength,  in  which 
either  of  them  prevail,  and  it  will  further  appear  that  there  is 
this  natural  superiority  of  one  inward  principle  to  another, 
and  that  it  is  even  part  of  the  idea  of  reflection  or  conscience. 

Passion  or  appetite  implies  a  direct  simple  tendency  towards 
such  and  such  objects,  without  distinction  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  to  be  obtained ;  consequently  it  will  often 
happen  there  will  be  a  desire  of  particular  objects,  in  cases 
where  they  cannot  be  obtained  without  manifest  injury  to 
others.  Reflection  or  conscience  comes  in,  and  disapproves 
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the  pursuit  of  them  in  these  circumstances,  but  the  desire 
remains.  Which  is  to  be  obeyed,  appetite  or  reflection  1  Can¬ 
not  this  question  be  answered,  from  the  economy  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  human  nature  merely,  without  saying  w7hich  is 
strongest  ?  Or  need  this  at  all  come  into  consideration  1 
Would  not  the  question  be  intelligibly  and  fully  answered  by 
saying,  that  the  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience  being  com¬ 
pared  with  the  various  appetites,  passions,  and  affections  in 
men,  the  former  is  manifestly  superior  and  chief,  without 
regard  to  strength  ?  And  how  often  soever  the  latter  happens 
to  prevail,  it  is  mere  usurpation.  The  former  remains  in  nature 
and  in  kind  its  superior,  and  every  instance  of  such  prevalence 
of  the  latter,  is  an  instance  of  breaking  in  upon  and  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  man. 

All  this  is  no  more  than  the  distinction,  which  everybody  is 
acquainted  with,  between  mere  power  and  authority ;  only, 
instead  of  being  intended  to  express  the  difference  between 
wrhat  is  possible,  and  w7hat  is  lawful  in  civil  government ;  here 
it  has  been  shewn  applicable  to  the  several  principles  in  the 
mind  of  man.  Thus  that  principle  by  which  we  survey,  and 
either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own  heart,  temper,  and 
actions,  is  not  only  to  be  considered  as  what  is  in  its  turn  to 
have  some  influence,  which  may  be  said  of  every  passion,  of 
the  lowest  appetites ;  but  likewise  as  being  superior,  as  from 
its  very  nature  manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all  others, 
insomuch  that  you  cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty,  con¬ 
science,  without  taking  in  judgment,  direction,  superintendency. 
This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty 
itself,  and  to  preside  and  govern,  from  the  very  economy  and 
constitution  of  man,  belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength,  as  it  has 
right ;  had  it  power,  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would 
absolutely  govern  the  world. 

This  gives  us  a  further  view  of  the  nature  of  man,  shewrs 
us  what  course  of  life  we  were  made  for,  not  only  that  our 
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real  nature  leads  us  to  be  influenced  in  some  degree  by  reflec¬ 
tion  and  conscience,  but  likewise  in  what  degree  we  are  to  be 
influenced  by  it,  if  we  will  fall  in  with,  and  act  agreeably  to 
the  constitution  of  our  nature ;  that  this  faculty  was  placed 
within  to  be  our  proper  governor,  to  direct  and  regulate  all 
under  principles,  passions,  and  motives  of  action.  This  is  its 
right  and  office ;  thus  sacred  is  its  authority.  And  how  often 
soever  men  violate  and  rebelliously  refuse  to  submit  to  it,  for 
supposed  interest  which  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain,  or  for 
the  sake  of  passion  which  they  cannot  otherwise  gratify ;  this 
makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  natural  right  and  office  of  con¬ 
science. 


©n  ILobe  to  ©oh. 

As  we  cannot  remove  from  this  earth,  or  change  our  general 
business  on  it,  so  neither  can  we  alter  our  real  nature ;  there¬ 
fore,  no  exercise  of  the  mind  can  be  recommended,  but  only 
the  exercise  of  those  faculties  you  are  conscious  of.  Keligion 
does  not  demand  new  affections,  but  only  claims  the  direction 
of  those  you  already  have,  those  affections  you  daily  feel, 
though  unhappily  confined  to  objects,  not  altogether  unsuit¬ 
able,  but  altogether  unequal,  to  them.  We  only  represent  to 
you  the  higher,  the  adequate  objects  of  those  very  faculties 
and  affections.  Let  the  man  of  ambition  go  on  still  to  consi¬ 
der  disgrace  as  the  greatest  evil,  honour  as  his  chief  good. 
But  disgrace,  in  whose  estimation  1  Honour,  in  whose  judg¬ 
ment  ?  This  is  the  only  question.  If  shame,  and  delight  in 
esteem  be  spoken  of  as  real,  as  any  settled  ground  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  both  these  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  supposed 
wisdom  and  worth  of  him,  by  whom  we  are  contemned  or 
esteemed.  Must  it  then  be  thought  enthusiastical  to  speak  of 
a  sensibility  of  this  sort,  which  shall  have  respect  to  an  unerr- 
ing  judgment,  to  infinite  wisdom,  when  we  are  assured  this 
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unerring  judgment,  this  infinite  wisdom,  does  observe  upon 
our  actions  ? 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  love  of  God  in  the  strict¬ 
est  and  most  confined  sense.  We  only  offer  and  represent  the 
highest  object  of  an  affection,  supposed  already  in  your  mind. 
Some  degree  of  goodness  must  be  previously  supposed.  This 
always  implies  the  love  of  itself,  an  affection  to  goodness. 
The  highest,  the  adequate  object  of  this  affection,  is  perfect 
goodness,  which,  therefore,  we  are  to  love  with  all  our  heart, 
with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  strength.  “  Must  we,  then, 
forgetting  our  own  interest,  as  it  were,  go  out  of  ourselves,  and 
love  God  for  His  own  sake  ?”  No  more  forget  your  own  in¬ 
terest,  no  more  go  out  of  yourselves  than  when  you  prefer  one 
place,  one  prospect,  the  conversation  of  one  man  to  that  of 
another.  Does  not  every  affection  necessarily  imply,  that  the 
object  of  it  be  itself  loved  ?  If  it  be  not,  it  is  not  the  object 
of  the  affection.  You  may,  and  ought,  if  you  can,  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  you  can  love,  or  fear,  or  hate  anything, 
from  consideration  that  such  love,  or  fear,  or  hatred,  may  be  a 
means  of  obtaining  good  or  avoiding  evil.  But  the  question 
whether  we  ought  to  love  God  for  His  sake  or  for  our  own 
being  a  mere  mistake  in  language,  the  real  question,  which 
this  is  mistaken  for,  will,  I  suppose,  be  answered  by  observing, 
that  the  goodness  of  God  already  exercised  towards  us,  our 
present  dependence  upon  Him,  and  our  expectation  of  future 
benefits,  ought  and  have  a  natural  tendency  to  beget  in  us 
the  affection  of  gratitude  and  greater  love  towards  Him,  than 
the  same  goodness  exercised  towards  others,  were  it  only  for 
this  reason,  that  every  affection  is  moved  in  proportion  to  the 
sense  we  have  of  the  object  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  have  a 
more  lively  sense  of  goodness,  when  exercised  towards  our¬ 
selves,  than  when  exercised  towards  others.  I  added  expecta¬ 
tion  of  future  benefits,  because  the  ground  of  that  expectation 
is  present  goodness. 
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Thus  Almighty  God  is  the  natural  object  of  the  several 
affections — love,  reverence,  fear,  desire  of  approbation.  For 
though  He  is  simply  one,  yet  we  cannot  but  consider  Him  in 
partial  and  different  views.  He  is  in  Himself  one  uniform 
being,  and  for  ever  the  same,  without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning;  but  His  infinite  greatness,  His  goodness,  His 
wisdom,  are  different  objects  to  our  mind.  To  which  is  to  be 
added,  that  from  the  changes  in  our  own  characters,  together 
with  His  unchangeableness,  we  cannot  but  consider  ourselves 
as  more  or  less  the  objects  of  His  approbation,  and  really  be 
so.  For  if  He  approves  what  is  good,  He  cannot,  merely  from 
the  unchangeableness  of  His  nature,  approve  what  is  evil. 
Hence  must  arise  more  various  movements  of  mind,  more  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  affections.  And  this  greater  variety  also  is  just 
and  reasonable  in  such  creatures  as  wxe  are,  though  it  respects 
a  Being,  simply  one,  good  and  perfect.  As  some  of  these 
affections  are  most  particularly  suitable  to  so  imperfect  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  man,  in  this  mortal  state  we  are  passing  through,  so 
there  may  be  other  exercises  of  mind,  or  some  of  these  in 
higher  degrees,  our  employment  and  happiness  in  a  state  of 
perfection. 


BISHOP  WARBURTON. 

William  Warburton  was  the  son  of  the  town-clerk  of  Newark- 
upon-Trent,  and  -was  born  there,  December  24,  1698.  His  first 
education  was  that  of  an  attorney;  but  having  an  inclination 
for  study  greater  than  could  be  gratified  in  the  bustle  and  in¬ 
terruption  of  a  provincial  lawyer’s  office,  he  exchanged  it  for 
the  clerical  profession.  In  1723  he  received  deacon’s  orders, 
and  in  1728  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Brand  Broughton, 
near  his  native  town.  Here  he  pursued  his  favourite  researches 
with  uncommon  energy,  and  here  he  wrote  a  work  on  “  The 
Alliance  between  Church  and  State,”  which  appeared  in  1736, 
and  produced  a  considerable  sensation.  The  attention,  how- 
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ever,  which  tins  volume  attracted  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
commotion  produced  by  its  successor  at  the  opening  of  1738. 
This  was  the  first  volume  of  the  work  with  which  the  name  of 
Warburton  is  now  associated  as  intimately,  if  not  as  happily, 
as  is  that  of  Butler  with  the  “  Analogy.”  Its  title  sufficiently 
explains  its  object :  “  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demon¬ 
strated  on  the  principles  of  a  religious  Deist,  from  the  omission 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  in 
the  Jewish  Dispensation.”  The  second  volume,  in  two  parts, 
succeeded  in  1741.  In  this  work  he  found  ample  scope  for 
his  adroit  and  daring  ingenuity  in  maintaining  its  leading  para¬ 
dox;  and  for  his  multifarious  erudition  he  created  an  outlet,  as 
often  as  he  pleased,  in  those  brilliant  episodes  and  amusing 
digressions  which  still  allure  the  scholar  to  his  animated 
pages. 

The  “  Legation  ”  gave  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  angry  contro¬ 
versy,  in  which,  however,  no  champion  took  the  field  more 
fierce  or  doughty  than  our  author  himself.  In  the  meanwhile, 
a  remarkable  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  the  fiery 
polemic  and  the  bard  of  Twickenham.  Besides  publishing  a 
Vindication  of  “  The  Essay  on  Man,”  he  wrote  notes  to  “  The 
Dunciad,”  and  revised  the  “  Essay  on  Homer.”  As  a  mark  of 
regard,  Pope  bequeathed  to  him  the  half  of  his  library,  and 
appointed  him  his  literary  executor.  In  1751  he  published 
Pope’s  Works,  with  notes,  in  nine  volumes  octavo. 

In  1757  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol,  and  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1760.  He  died  at  his 
palace  there,  June  7,  1779,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
cathedral. 

Of  the  invective  and  scurrility  contained  in  “the  most 
learned,  most  arrogant,  and  most  absurd  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century,”  it  is  better  not  to  give  illustrations.  As  a  specimen 
of  its  better  style,  we  quote  the  following  remarks  on 
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Ifcrafjam’s  Sacrifice  of  Eaaac. 

They  say,  God  could  never  give  such  a  command  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  because  it  would  throw  him  into  inextricable  doubts 
concerning  the  Author  of  it,  as  whether  it  proceeded  from  a 
good  or  evil  being.  Or  if  not  so,  but  that  he  could  persuade 
himself  it  came  from  God,  it  would  then  mislead  him  in  his 
notions  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality.  Because,  though  the  revoking  the 
command  prevented  the  homicide,  yet  the  action  being  com¬ 
manded,  and,  at  the  revocation,  not  condemned,  Abraham  and 
his  family  must  needs  have  thought  human  sacrifices  grateful 
to  the  Almighty ;  for  a  simple  revoking  was  no  condemna¬ 
tion,  but  would  be  more  naturally  esteemed  a  peculiar  in¬ 
dulgence  for  a  ready  obedience.  Thus,  the  Pagan  fable  of 
Diana’s  substituting  a  hind  in  the  place  of  Iphigenia  did  not 
make  idolaters  believe  that  she  therefore  abhorred  human 
sacrifices,  they  having  been  before  persuaded  of  the  contrary. 
This  is  the  whole  substance,  only  set  in  a  clearer  light,  of  all 
their  dull  cloudy  dissertations  on  the  case  of  Abraham. 

1.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  his  case  stood.  God  had  been 
pleased  to  reveal  to  him  His  eternal  purpose  of  making  all 
mankind  blessed  through  him,  and  to  confirm  this  promise, 
in  a  regular  course  of  successive  revelations,  each  fuller  and 
more  explicit  than  the  other.  By  this  time,  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  as  we  must  needs  suppose  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  would  be  grown  very  desirous  of  knowing  the  manner 
how  this  blessing  was  to  be  brought  about — a  mystery,  if  we 
will  believe  the  Author  of  our  faith,  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion  of  other  holy  men,  less  concerned  than  Abraham,  and, 
consequently,  less  stimulated  and  excited  by  their  curiosity — 
“  And  Jesus  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  said  privately,  Blessed 
are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  which  ye  see.  For  I  tell 
you  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see  those 
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things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  those 
things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them  ”  (Luke  x.  23, 
24).  But  we  are  assured,  by  the  same  authority,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  had,  in  fact,  this  very  desire  highly  raised  in  him — “  Abra¬ 
ham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,”  says  Jesus,  “  and  he  saw  it,  and 
was  glad ;”  or  rather,  he  rejoiced  that  he  might  see,  INA  IAH  ; 
■which  implies,  that  the  period  of  this  joy  was  in  the  space 
between  the  promise  that  the  favour  should  be  conferred  and 
the  actual  conferring  it,  in  the  delivery  of  the  command  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  that  it  was  granted  at  his  earnest  request.  In  the 
second  place  we  shall  prove,  from  the  same  words,  that  Abra¬ 
ham,  at  the  time  the  command  was  given,  knew  it  to  be  this 
revelation  granted  at  his  earnest  request — “Your  father  Abra¬ 
ham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.” 
‘Afipaap.  6  Trarrjp  vpcov  rjyaWidcraTO  INA  lAIjt  tt]V  rjpdpav  rrjv  eprjV 
Ka\  et’Se,  kcu  ex^PV-  We  have  observed  that  i va  "by,  in  strict  pro¬ 
priety,  signifies  “that  he  might  see.”  The  English  phrase, 
“  to  see,”  is  equivocal  and  ambiguous,  and  means  either  the 
present  time^ — “  that  he  did  then  see  ” — or  the  future,  “  that 
he  was  promised  he  should  see ;  ”  but  the  original  tva  c8y  has 
only  the  latter  sense.  So  that  the  text  plainly  distinguishes 
two  different  periods  of  joy — the  first,  when  it  was  promised 
he  should  see  ;  the  second,  when  he  actually  saw  ; — and  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  exact  use  of  the  words,  dyaWLaopcu 
signifies  that  tumultuous  pleasure  which  the  certain  expecta¬ 
tion  of  an  approaching  blessing,  understood  only  in  the  gross, 
occasions  ;  and  xa‘P<B  that  calm  and  settled  joy  that  arises 
from  our  knowledge,  in  the  possession  of  it.  But  the  transla¬ 
tors,  perhaps,  not  apprehending  there  was  any  time  between 
the  grant  to  see  and  the  seeing,  turned  it,  he  “  rejoiced  to 
see ;  ”  as  if  it  had  been  the  paraphrase  of  the  poet  Nonnas — 
Idelv  yydWero  6vpq>' 

whereas  this  history  of  Abraham  has  plainly  three  distinct 
periods.  The  first  contains  God’s  promise  to  grant  his  re- 
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quest,  when  Abraham  rejoiced  that  he  should  see ;  this,  for 
reasons  given  above,  was  wisely  omitted  by  the  historian ; — 
within  the  second  was  the  delivery  of  the  command,  with 
which  Moses’  account  begins ;  —  and  Abraham’s  obedience, 
through  which  he  saw  Christ’s  day  and  was  glad,  includes  the 
third.  Thus  the  patriarch,  we  find,  had  a  promise  that  his 
request  should  be  granted  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  promise, 
an  action  is  commanded,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  common 
mode  of  information ;  he  must  needs,  therefore,  know  it  to  be 
the  very  information  so  much  requested,  so  graciously  pro¬ 
mised,  and  so  impatiently  expected.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
on  the  whole,  that  this  command  being  only  the  grant  of  an 
earnest  request,  and  known  by  Abraham,  at  the  time  of  impos¬ 
ing,  to  be  such  grant,  he  could  not  possibly  have  any  doubt 
concerning  the  Author  of  it.  He  was  soliciting  the  God  of 
heaven  to  reveal  to  him  the  mystery  of  man’s  redemption,  and 
he  receives  this  revelation  in  a  command  to  offer  Isaac  —  a 
revelation  that  had  the  closest  connexion  with,  and  was  the 
fullest  completion  of,  the  wdiole  series  of  the  preceding. 

2.  For,  as  we  come  now  to  shew,  in  answer  to  the  second 
part  of  the  objection,  the  command  could  occasion  no  mis¬ 
takes  concerning  the  Divine  attributes ;  it  was,  as  we  have 
proved,  only  the  conveyance  of  an  information  by  action  in¬ 
stead  of  words,  in  conformity  to  the  common  mode  of  con¬ 
versing  in  early  times.  This  action,  therefore,  being  mere 
scenery,  and,  like  words,  only  of  arbitrary  signification,  it  had 
no  moral  import ;  that  is,  it  conveys  or  implies  none  of  those 
intentions  in  the  prescriber  which  go  along  with  actions  that 
have  a  moral  import.  Consequently,  the  injunction  of  such 
an  action  as  hath  it  not  can  no  way  affect  the  moral  character 
of  the  person  commanding ;  and,  consequently,  this  command 
could  occasion  no  mistakes  concerning  the  Divine  attributes 
with  regard  to  God’s  delighting  in  human  sacrifices.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  information  conveyed  by  it  was  the  highest 
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assurance,  to  the  person  informed,  of  God’s  good-will  towards 
mankind.  Hence  we  see  there  was  not  the  least  occasion, 
when  God  remitted  the  offering  of  Isaac,  that  He  should  for¬ 
mally  condemn  human  sacrifices,  to  prevent  Abraham  or  his 
family's  falling  into  an  opinion,  that  such  sacrifices  were  not 
displeasing  to  Him ;  no  more  than  for  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
when  he  had  rent  Jeroboam’s  garment  into  twelve  pieces,  to 
denote  the  ensuing  division  in  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  deliver 
a  moral  precept  against  the  sinfulness  of  pulling  our  neigh¬ 
bours’  clothes  off  their  backs ;  for  the  command  having,  as  we 
said,  no  moral  import — being  only  an  information  by  action 
where  one  thing  stood  for  the  representative  of  another — all 
the  consequence  that  could  be  deduced  from  it  was  only  this, 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  therefore,  the  conceptions  they  had  of  human  sacrifices, 
after  the  command,  must  needs  be  just  the  same  with  that 
they  had  before  ;  and,  therefore,  instruction  concerning  the 
execrable  nature  of  human  sacrifices  was  not  only  needless,  but 
quite  beside  the  question. 

3.  And  now  we  see  the  weakness  of  the  third  and  last  part 
of  the  objection,  which  supposes  this  command  capable  of 
affording  a  temptation  to  transgress  any  fundamental  principle 
of  the  law  of  nature — one  of  which  obliges  us  to  cherish  and 
protect  our  offspring,  and  another  to  forbear  the  injuring  our 
neighbour — for  as,  by  the  command,  Abraham  understood  the 
nature  of  man’s  redemption,  so,  by  the  nature  of  that  redemp¬ 
tion,  he  must  know  how  the  scenical  representation  was  to 
end.  Isaac,  he  saw,  was  made  the  person  or  representative  of 
Christ  dying  for  us  ;  the  Son  of  God,  he  knew,  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  lie  under  the  dominion  of  the  grave.  Hence,  he  must 
needs  conclude  one  of  these  two  things  —  either  that  God 
would  stop  his  hand  when  he  came  to  give  the  sacrificing 
stroke,  or  that,  if  the  revelation  of  this  mystery  was  to  be  re¬ 
presented  throughout  in  action,  that  then  his  son,  sacrificed 
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ill  the  person  of  Christ,  was  immediately  to  be  restored  to 
life — “  accounting,”  as  he  well  might,  “  that  God  was  able  to 
raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead,”  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  who  seems  to  have  been  full  of  the  idea  here 
explained,  assures  us  he  did  believe. 

Now,  where  was  the  temptation  to  violate  any  principle  of 
morality  in  all  this  1  The  law  of  nature  commands  him  to 
cherish  and  protect  his  offspring.  Was  that  transgressed  in 
giving  a  stroke  whose  hurt  was  instantaneously  to  be  repaired '? 
Surely  no  more  than  if  the  stroke  had  been  in  vision.  The 
law  of  nature  forbids  all  injury  to  his  fellow-creature.  And 
was  he  injured,  who,  by  being  thus  highly  honoured  in  becom¬ 
ing  the  representative  of  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  share  with 
Abraham  in  the  rewards  of  his  obedience  1  But  though,  as 
we  see,  Abraham  could  have  no  struggles  with  himself  from 
any  doubts  that  he  violated  morality  in  paying  obedience  to 
the  command,  yet  did  the  merit  of  that  obedience  deserve  all 
the  encomiums  given  to  it  in  Holy  Writ ;  for,  in  expressing 
his  extreme  readiness  to  obey,  he  declared  a  full  confidence  in 
the  promises  of  God. 
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Of  the  scientific  world  Dr  Horsley  deserved  well,  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  editor  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  Works,  an  edition  of  which  he  brought  out,  in  five 
quarto  volumes,  in  1785.  But  as  a  theologian  and  a  biblical 
scholar,  his  fame  will  be  still  more  abiding.  To  that  noblest 
field  of  investigation  he  carried  powers  and  acquirements  such 
as  are  seldom  united  in  any  single  mind.  He  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  and  was  entirely  at  home  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  As  a  mathematician  accustomed  to  exact  and  con¬ 
tinuous  thought,  his  ardent  temperament  clothed  in  vivid  and 
impassioned  language  the  strictest  argument,  and  enforced  by 
fervid  practical  appeals  the  longest  and  most  laborious  deduc¬ 
tions;  whilst  his  good  taste  saved  him  from  those  inordinate 
exhibitions  of  dialectic  skill  or  professional  erudition  which 
sometimes  make  learning  repulsive,  and  reduce  logic  to  pedantry. 
As  a  controversialist,  he  was  no  doubt  habitually  keen,  and  too 
frequently  acrimonious;  but  no  one  will  allege  that  his  arro¬ 
gance  wxas  the  bluster  of  cowardice  concealing  its  weakness; 
and  for  his  occasional  roughness,  if  we  cannot  find  a  sufficient 
compensation  in  his  intrinsic  kind-heartedness,  we  can  find 
more  than  ordinary  provocation  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  some 
of  his  opponents. 

To  the  cause  of  Trinitarian  orthodoxy  Horsley,  whilst  arch¬ 
deacon  of  St  Alban’s,  rendered  signal  service  by  his  trium¬ 
phant  reply  to  Priestley’s  “  Corruptions  of  Christianity.”  Fol¬ 
lowed  up  as  his  “Letters  to  Dr  Priestley”  have  been  by  the 
works  of  Magee,  Pye  Smith,  Ward  law,  Moses  Stuart,  and  Bur¬ 
ton,  that  controversy  may  now  be  regarded  as  exhausted  and 
ended.  By  his  “  Hosea,”  and  by  his  posthumous  and  unfinished 
“  Translation  of  the  Psalms,”  he  has  added  materially  to  our 
stores  of  sacred  criticism.  But  the  contribution  to  religious 
literature  on  which  we  believe  that  his  fame  rests  most  securely, 
and  by  which  he  is  likely  to  be  longest  remembered,  is  his 
Sermons.  They  completely  differ  from  ordinary  pulpit  dis- 
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courses.  For  tlie  most  part  tliey  are  eloquent  treatises,  ex¬ 
pounding  some  difficult  passage,  or  unfolding  some  important 
theological  principle;  and  although  their  warmth  and  vivacity- 
may  have  secured  the  attention  of  an  unlearned  auditory,  and 
although  their  singular  perspicuity  may  have  made  it  easy  for 
ordinary  attention  to  follow,  most  of  them  are  sermons  more 
adapted  to  readers  than  hearers,  and  none  but  accomplished 
divines  can  appreciate  their  entire  force  and  originality. 

®fje  3Lorb  come  to  temple. 

There  are  three  particular  passages  of  His  life  in  which  this 
prophecy*  appears  to  have  been  more  remarkably  fulfilled,  and 
the  character  of  the  Lord  coming  to  His  temple  more  evidently 
displayed  in  Him.  The  first  was  in  an  early  period  of  His 
ministry ;  when,  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  pas- 
sover,  He  found  in  the  temple  a  market  of  live  cattle,  and 
bankers’  shops,  where  strangers  who  came  at  this  season  from 
distant  countries  to  Jerusalem  were  accommodated  with  cash 
for  their  bills  of  credit.  Fired  with  indignation  at  this  daring 
profanation  of  His  Father’s  house,  He  oversets  the  accounting- 
tables  of  the  bankers,  and  with  a  light  whip  made  of  rushes 
He  drives  these  irreligious  traders  from  the  sacred  precincts. 
Here  was  a  considerable  exertion  of  authority.  However,  on 
this  occasion  He  claimed  not  the  temple  expressly  for  His 
own ;  He  called  it  His  Father’s  house,  and  appeared  to  act 
only  as  a  son. 

He  came  a  second  time  as  Lord  to  His  temple,  much  more 
remarkably,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  when,  “in  the  last 
day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  he  stood  in  the  temple,  and 
cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water.”  That  you  may  enter  into  the  full 
sense  and  spirit  of  this  extraordinary  exclamation,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  that  you  should  know  in  what  the  silly  multitudes  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  were  probably  employed  at  the  time  when  it 
was  uttered.  And  for  this  purpose,  I  must  give  you  a  brief 
and  general  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  that  last  day,  the 
great  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  the  ceremonies,  not  the 
original  ceremonies  appointed  by  Moses,  but  certain  supersti¬ 
tious  ceremonies  which  had  been  added  by  the  later  Jews. 
The  feast  of  tabernacles  continued  eight  days.  At  what  pre¬ 
cise  time  I  know  not,  but  at  some  part  of  the  interval  between 
the  prophets  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  priests  had  taken  up 
a  practice  of  marching  daily  during  the  feast  round  the  altar 
of  burnt-offerings,  waving  in  their  hands  the  branches  of  the 
palm,  and  singing,  as  they  went,  “  Save,  we  pray,  and  prosper 
us  !  ”  This  was  done  but  once  on  the  first  seven  days ;  but 
on  the  eighth  and  last  it  was  repeated  seven  times.  And 
when  this  ceremony  was  finished,  the  people,  with  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  exultation,  fetched  buckets  of  water 
from  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  presented  them  to  the  priests  in 
the  temple,  who  mixed  the  water  with  the  wine  of  the  sacrifices, 
and  poured  it  upon  the  altar,  chanting  all  the  while  that  text 
of  Isaiah — “  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  from  the  fountain 
of  salvation.”  The  fountain  of  salvation,  in  the  language  of  a 
prophet,  is  the  Messiah ;  the  water  to  be  drawn  from  that 
fountain  is  the  water  of  His  Spirit.  Of  this  mystical  meaning 
of  the  water,  the  inventors  of  these  superstitious  rites,  whoever 
they  might  be,  seem  to  have  had  some  obscure  discernment, 
although  they  understood  the  fountain  literally  of  the  fountain 
of  Siloam ;  for,  to  encourage  the  people  to  the  practice  of  this 
laborious  superstition,  they  had  persuaded  them  that  this  rite 
was  of  singular  efficacy  to  draw  down  the  prophetic  spirit. 
The  multitudes  zealously  busied  in  this  unmeaning  ceremony 
were  they  to  whom  Jesus  addressed  that  emphatical  exclama¬ 
tion — “  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.” 
The  first  words,  “  if  any  man  thirst are  ironical.  “  Are  ye 
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famished,”  says  He,  “  with  thirst,  that  ye  fatigue  yourselves  with 
fetching  all  this  water  up  the  hill  1  Oh !  but  ye  thirst  for  the  pure 
waters  of  Siloam,  the  sacred  brook  that  rises  in  the  mountain 
of  God,  and  is  devoted  to  the  purification  of  the  temple  !  Are 
ye  indeed  athirst  for  these  1  Come,  then,  unto  Me,  and  drink  : 
I  am  th q  fountain  of  which  that  which  purifies  the  temple  m 
the  type  :  I  am.  the  fountain  of  salvation  of  which  your  pro¬ 
phet  spake  :  From  Me  the  true  believer  shall  receive  the  living 
water, — not  in  scanty  draughts  fetched  with  toil  from  this 
penurious  rill,  but  in  a  well  perpetually  springing  up  within 
him.”  The  words  of  Isaiah  which  I  have  told  you  the  priests 
were  chanting,  and  to  which  Jesus  alludes,  are  part  of  a  song 
of  praise  and  triumph  which  the  faithful  are  supposed  to  use 
in  that  prosperous  state  of  the  Church,  which,  according  to  the 
prophet,  it  shall  finally  attain  under  Jesse’s  Root.  “  In  that 
day  shalt  thou  say,  Behold,  God  is  my  salvation  :  I  will  trust, 
and  not  be  afraid ;  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my  strength  and 
song,  he  also  is  become  my  salvation  :  therefore  with  joy  shall 
ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.”  Consider  these 
words  as  they  lie  in  the  context  of  the  prophet ;  consider  the 
occasion  upon  which  Jesus,  standing  in  the  temple,  applies 
them  to  Himself ;  consider  the  sense  in  which  He  applies  them ; 
and  judge  whether  this  application  was  less  than  an  open  claim 
to  be  the  Lord  Jehovah  come  unto  His  temple.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  it  had  at  the  time  an  immediate  and  wonderful  effect. 
“  Many  of  the  people,  when  they  heard  this  saying,  said,  Of  a 
truth  this  is  the  prophet”  The  light  of  truth  burst  at  once 
upon  their  minds.  Jesus  no  sooner  made  the  application  of 
this  abused  prophecy  to  Himself,  than  they  perceived  the  just¬ 
ness  of  it,  and  acknowledged  in  Him  the  fountain  of  salvation. 
What  would  these  people  have  said  had  they  had  our  light  ? 
had  the  whole  volume  of  prophecy  been  laid  before  them,  with 
the  history  of  Jesus  to  compare  with  it?  Would  they  not 
have  proceeded  in  the  prophet’s  triumphant  song — “  Cry  out 
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and  shout,  0  daughter  of  Zion  !  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee  !  ”  This,  then,  I  take  to  be  the 
second  particular  occasion  in  the  life  of  Jesus  in  which  Malachi’s 
prediction,  “  that  the  Lord  should  come  to  His  temple,”  was 
fulfilled  in  Him, — when  Jesus,  in  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  stood  in  the  temple  and  declared  Himself  the  person 
intended  by  Isaiah  under  the  image  of  the  “  Fountain  of  salva¬ 
tion.”  For  by  appropriating  the  character  to  Himself,  He 
must  be  understood  in  effect  to  claim  all  those  other  characters 
which  Isaiah  in  the  same  prophecy  ascribes  to  the  same  person, 
which  are  these  :  “  God,  the  salvation  of  Israel  •  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  his  strength  and  his  song  •  the  Lord,  that  hath  done 
excellent  things ;  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.” 

A  third  time  Jesus  came  still  more  remarkably  as  the  Lord 
to  His  temple,  when  He  came  up  from  Galilee  to  celebrate  the 
last  passover,  and  made  that  public  entry  at  Jerusalem  which 
is  described  by  all  the  evangelists.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  particulars  of  this  interesting  story ;  for  the 
right  understanding  of  our  Saviour’s  conduct  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  depends  so  much  upon  seeing  certain  leading  circum¬ 
stances  in  a  proper  light  —  upon  a  recollection  of  ancient 
prophecies,  and  an  attention  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish 
people — that  I  am  apt  to  suspect  few  now-a-days  discern  in  this 
extraordinary  transaction  what  was  clearly  seen  in  it  at  the 
time  by  our  Lord’s  disciples,  and  in  some  measure  understood 
by  His  enemies.  I  shall  present  you  with  an  orderly  detail  of 
the  story,  and  comment  upon  the  particulars  as  they  arise ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  that,  by  God’s  assistance,  I  shall  teach 
you  to  perceive,  in  this  public  entry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (if 
you  have  not  perceived  it  before),  a  conspicuous  advent  of  the 
Great  Jehovah  to  His  temple.  Jesus,  on  His  last  journey  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  stops  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet,  and 
sends  two  of  His  disciples  to  a  neighbouring  village  to  provide 
an  ass’s  colt  to  convey  Him  from  that  place  to  the  city,  distant 
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not  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  colt  is  brought,  and  .Jesus  is 
seated  upon  it.  This  first  circumstance  must  be  well  consi¬ 
dered;  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  the  story. 
What  could  be  His  meaning  in  choosing  this  singular  convey¬ 
ance  i  It  could  not  be  that  the  fatigue  of  the  short  journey 
which  remained  was  likely  to  be  too  much  for  Him  afoot,  and 
that  no  better  animal  was  to  be  procured.  Nor  was  the  ass, 
in  these  days  (though  it  had  been  in  earlier  ages),  an  animal  in 
high  esteem  in  the  East,  used  for  travelling  or  for  state  by 
persons  of  the  first  condition,  that  this  conveyance  should 
be  chosen  for  the  grandeur  or  propriety  of  the  appearance. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  coming  to  Jerusalem  upon  an 
ass’s  colt  was  one  of  the  prophetical  characters  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  ;  and  the  great  singularity  of  it  had  perhaps  been  the 
reason  that  this  character  had  been  more  generally  attended 
to  than  any  other ;  so  that  there  was  no  Jew  who  was  not 
apprised  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come  to  the  holy  city  in  that 
manner.  “Kejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion!  shout,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem  !  ”  saith  Zechariah  ;  “  Behold  thy  King 
cometh  unto  thee  !  He  is  just,  and  having  salvation ;  lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  !  ”  And 
this  prophecy  the  Jews  never  understood  of  any  other  person 
than  the  Messiah.  Jesus,  therefore,  by  seating  Himself  upon 
the  ass’s  colt  in  order  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  Avithout  any  possible 
inducement  either  of  grandeur  or  convenience,  openly  declared 
Himself  to  be  that  King  who  was  to  come,  and  at  whose  com¬ 
ing  in  that  manner  Zion  was  to  rejoice.  And  so  the  disciples, 
if  we  may  judge  from  what  immediately  folloAved,  understood 
this  proceeding;  for  no  sooner  did  they  see  their  Master 
seated  on  the  colt,  than  they  broke  out  into  transports  of  the 
highest  joy,  as  if  in  this  great  sight  they  had  the  full  content¬ 
ment  of  their  utmost  wishes ;  conceiving,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  sanguine  hope  that  the  kingdom  was  this  instant  to  be 
restored  to  Israel.  They  strewed  the  way  which  Jesus  was  to 
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pass  with  the  green  branches  of  the  trees  which  grew  beside 
it ;  a  mark  of  honour,  in  the  East,  never  paid  but  to  the 
greatest  emperors  on  occasions  of  the  highest  pomp.  They 
proclaimed  Him  the  long-expected  Heir  of  David’s  throne, — 
the  Blessed  One  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  in 
the  language  of  Malachi,  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant. 
And  they  rent  the  skies  with  the  exulting  acclamation  of 
“  Hosanna  in  the  highest !  ”  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they 
are  met  by  a  great  multitude  from  the  city,  whom  the  tidings 
had  no  sooner  reached  than  they  ran  out  in  eager  joy  to  join 
His  triumph.  When  they  reached  Jerusalem,  the  whole  city, 
says  the  blessed  evangelist,  was  moved.  Here  recollect,  that 
it  was  now  the  season  of  the  passover.  The  passover  was  the 
highest  festival  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  anniversary  of  that 
memorable  night  when  Jehovah  led  His  armies  out  of  Egypt 
with  a  high  hand  and  an  extended  arm — “  a  night  much  to 
be  remembered  to  the  Lord  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
generations ;  ”  and  much,  indeed,  it  was  remembered.  The 
devout  Jews  flocked  at  this  season  to  Jerusalem,  not  only  from 
every  corner  of  Judea,  but  from  the  remotest  countries  whither 
God  had  scattered  them ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  strangers 
that  were  annually  collected  in  Jerusalem  during  this  festival 
are  beyond  imagination.  These  strangers,  who,  living  at  a 
distance,  knew  little  of  what  had  been  passing  in  Judea  since 
their  last  visit,  were  they  who  were  moved  (as  well  they  might 
be)  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  when  Jesus,  so  humble  in 
His  equipage,  so  honoured  in  His  numerous  attendants,  ap¬ 
peared  within  the  city  gates ;  and  every  one  asks  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  “  Who  is  this  1  ”  It  was  replied  by  some  of  the  natives 
of  Judea — but,  as  I  conceive,  by  none  of  the  disciples;  for 
any  of  them,  at  this  time,  would  have  given  another  answer — 
it  was  replied,  “  This  is  the  Nazarene,  the  great  prophet  from 
Galilee.”  Through  the  throng  of  these  astonished  spectators 
the  procession  passed  by  the  public  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
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temple,  where  immediately  the  sacred  porticoes  resound  with 
the  continued  hosannas  of  the  multitudes.  The  chief  priests 
and  scribes  are  astonished  and  alarmed  ;  they  request  Jesus 
himself  to  silence  His  followers.  Jesus,  in  the  early  part  of 
His  ministry,  had  always  been  cautious  of  any  public  display 
of  personal  consequence  ;  lest  the  malice  of  His  enemies  should 
be  too  soon  provoked,  or  the  unadvised  zeal  of  His  friends 
should  raise  civil  commotions.  But  now  that  His  work  on 
earth  was  finished  in  all  but  the  last  painful  part  of  it— now 
that  He  had  firmly  laid  the  foundations  of  God’s  kingdom  in 
the  hearts  of  His  disciples — now  that  the  apostles  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  instructed  for  their  office — now  that  the  days  of 
vengeance  on  the  Jewish  nation  were  at  hand,  and  it  mattered 
not  how  soon  they  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans 
their  masters — Jesus  lays  aside  a  reserve  which  could  be  no 
longer  useful ;  and,  instead  of  checking  the  zeal  of  His  follow¬ 
ers,  He  gives  a  new  alarm  to  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  by 
a  direct  and  firm  assertion  of  His  right  to  the  honours  that 
were  so  largely  shewn  to  Him.  “  If  these,”  says  He,  “  were 
silent,  the  stones  of  this  building  would  be  endued  with  a 
voice  to  proclaim  my  titles.”  And  then,  as  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  He  drove  out  the  traders;  but  with  a  higher  tone  of 
authority,  calling  it  His  own  house,  and  saying,  “  My  house  is 
the  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.” 
You  have  now  the  story,  in  all  its  circumstances,  faithfully 
collected  from  the  four  evangelists ;  nothing  exaggerated,  but 
set  in  order,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  illustrated  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  old  prophecies  and  a  recollection  of  Jewish  customs. 
Judge  for  yourselves  whether  this  was  not  an  advent  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah  taking  personal  possession  of  His  temple. 

i&tgen  Lxcbctmer. 

To  understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
manner  of  our  Lord’s  appearance  to  His  disciples  after  His 
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resurrection.  We  shall  find,  even  in  Ilis  interviews  with 
them,  no  trace  of  that  easy  familiarity  of  intercourse  which 
obtained  between  them  before  His  death,  when  He  condescended 
to  lead  His  whole  life  in  their  society,  as  a  man  living  with 
his  equals.  Had  the  history  of  His  previous  life  been  as 
mysteriously  obscure,  as  that  of  the  forty  days  between  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  is  in  many  circumstances ;  had  His 
previous  habits  been  as  studiously  reserved,  proof  would  in¬ 
deed  have  been  wanting  that  He  had  ever  sustained  the 
condition  of  a  mortal  man,  and  the  error  of  the  Docetse,  who 
taught  that  He  was  a  man  in  appearance  only,  might  have 
been  universal.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  scheme  of  redemp¬ 
tion  required,  that  before  the  passion  the  form  of  the  servant 
should  be  predominant  in  the  Redeemer's  appearance ;  that 
after  His  resurrection  the  form  of  God  should  be  conspicuous. 
Accordingly,  throughout  His  previous  life  His  manners  were 
grave  but  unreserved,  serious  rather  than  severe ;  His  deport¬ 
ment  highly  dignified,  but  unassuming ;  and  the  whole  course 
and  method  of  His  life  was  unconcealed,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  life  of  a  man  in  every  circumstance.  He  had  a 
home  at  Capernaum,  where  He  lived  with  His  mother  and 
her  family,  except  when  the  stated  festivals  called  Him  to 
Jerusalem,  or  the  business  of  His  ministry  induced  Him  to 
visit  other  towns.  When  He  travelled  about  the  country  to 
propagate  His  doctrine  and  to  heal  those  that  were  vexed  of 
the  devil,  the  evangelical  history,  for  the  most  part,  informs 
us  whence  He  set  out  and  whither  He  went ;  and  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  can  be  expected  in  such  compendious  com¬ 
mentaries  as  the  Gospels  are,  we  are  informed  of  the  time  of  His 
departure  from  one  place,  and  of  His  arrival  at  another.  We 
can,  for  the  most  part,  trace  the  road  by  which  He  passed ; 
we  can  mark  the  towns  and  villages  which  He  touched  in  His 
way ;  and  in  many  instances  we  are  told,  that  in  such  a  place 
He  was  entertained  at  the  house  of  such  a  person.  Upon 
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these  journeys  He  was  attended  by  the  twelve  and  other  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  except  upon  one  or  two  very  extraordinary  occasions, 
He  travelled  along  with  them,  and  just  as  they  did.  Upon 
some  occasions  His  own  body  was  the  subject  of  His  miracu¬ 
lous  power.  In  its  natural  constitution,  however,  it  was  plainly 
the  mortal  body  of  a  man.  It  suffered  from  inanition,  from 
fatigue  and  external  violence,  and  needed  the  refection  of  food, 
of  rest,  and  sleep.  It  was  confined  by  its  gravity  to  the  earth’s 
surface.  It  was  translated  from  one  place  to  another  by  a 
successive  motion  through  the  intermediate  space.  And  if  m  a 
few  instances,  and  upon  some  very  extraordinary  occasions,  it 
was  exempted  from  the  action  of  mechanical  powers,  and 
divested  of  its  physical  qualities  and  relations — as  when,  to 
escape  from  the  malice  of  a  rabble,  He  made  himself  invisible, 
and  when  He  walked  upon  a  stormy  sea — these  were  the  only 
instances  of  our  Lord’s  miraculous  powers  in  His  own  person, 
which  no  more  indicate  a  preternatural  constitution  of  His 
body,  than  His  other  miracles  indicate  a  preternatural  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  were  performed.  That  He 
walked  upon  the  sea  is  no  more  a  sign  of  an  uncommon  con¬ 
stitution  of  His  own  body,  which  sunk  not,  than  of  the  water 
which  sustained  it.  In  every  circumstance,  therefore,  of  His 
life,  before  His  passion,  the  blessed  Jesus  appears  a  mortal 
man.  An  example  of  virtue  He  indeed  exhibited,  which  never 
other  man  attained.  But  the  example  was  of  human  virtues ; 
of  piety,  of  temperance,  of  benevolence,  and  of  whatever  in  the 
life  of  man  is  laudable.  Before  His  resurrection  it  was  in 
power  only,  and  in  knowledge,  that  He  shewed  himself  divine. 

After  His  resurrection  the  change  is  wonderful,  insomuch 
that,  except  in  certain  actions  which  were  done  to  give  His 
disciples  proof  that  they  saw  in  Him  their  crucified  Lord 
arisen  from  the  grave,  He  seems  to  have  done  nothing  like  a 
common  man.  Whatever  was  natural  to  Him  before,  seems 
now  miraculous ;  what  was  before  miraculous  is  now  natural. 
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Tlie  change  first  appears  in  the  manner  of  His  resurrection. 
It  is  evident  that  He  had  left  the  sepulchre  before  it  was 
opened.  An  angel,  indeed,  was  sent  to  roll  away  the  stone, 
but  this  was  not  to  let  the  Lord  out,  but  to  let  the  women  in. 
For  no  sooner  was  the  thing  done  than  the  angel  said  to  the 
women,  “  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen ;  come  and  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay.”  St  Matthew’s  women  saw  the  whole 
process  of  the  opening  of  the  sepulchre,  for  they  were  there 
before  it  was  opened.  They  felt  the  earthquake — they  saw 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  descend  from  heaven — they  saw  him 
roll  away  the  vast  stone  which  stopped  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre,  and,  with  a  threatening  aspect,  seat  himself  upon 
it  —  they  saw  the  sentinels  fall  down  petrified  with  fear. 
Had  the  Lord  been  waiting  within  the  tomb  for  the  removal 
of  the  stone,  whence  was  it  that  they  saw  Him  not  walk  out  1 
If  He  had  a  body  to  be  confined,  He  had  a  body  to  be  actually 
visible ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  with  or  without  the 
heavenly  guard  which  now  attended  Him,  He  was  in  fear  of 
being  taken  by  the  sentinels  and  put  a  second  time  to  death, 
that  for  His  security  He  should  render  himself  invisible.  But 
He  was  already  gone.  The  huge  stone,  which  would  have 
barred  their  entrance,  had  been  no  bar  to  His  escape. 

With  the  manner  of  leaving  the  sepulchre,  His  appearances, 
first  to  the  women,  afterwards  to  the  apostles,  correspond. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  unforeseen  and  sudden ;  nor  less 
suddenly  he  disappeared.  He  was  found  in  company  without 
coming  in,  He  was  missing  again  without  going  away.  He 
joined,  indeed,  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  like 
a  traveller  passing  the  same  way ;  and  He  walked  along  with 
them,  in  order  to  prepare  them  by  His  conversation  for  the 
evidence  which  they  were  to  receive  of  His  resurrection.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  discovery  made,  by  a  peculiar  attitude  which 
He  assumed  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  than  He  disappeared 
instantaneously.  The  same  evening  He  presented  Himself  to 
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the  apostles,  at  a  late  hour,  assembled  in  a  room  with  the  door 
shut ;  that  is,  made  fast  up  with  bolts  and  bars,  for  fear  of  a 
visit  from  the  unbelieving  Jews,  their  persecutors.  To  Him  who 
had  departed  from  the  unopened  sepulchre  it  was  no  difficulty 
to  enter  the  barricaded  chamber.  From  all  these  circumstances, 
it  is  evident  that  His  body  had  undergone  its  change.  The 
corruptible  had  put  on  incorruption.  It  was  no  longer  the 
body  of  a  man  in  its  mortal  state ;  it  was  the  body  of  a  man 
raised  to  life  and  immortality,  which  was  now  mysteriously 
united  to  divinity.  And  as  it  was  by  miracle  that,  before  His 
death,  He  walked  upon  the  sea,  it  was  now  by  miracle  that, 
for  the  conviction  of  the  apostles,  He  shewed  in  His  person 
the  marks  of  His  sufferings. 

Consonant  with  this  exaltation  of  His  human  nature  was 
the  change  in  the  manner  of  His  life.  He  wTas  repeatedly  seen 
by  the  disciples  after  His  resurrection ;  and  so  seen  as  to  give 
them  many  infallible  proofs  that  He  was  the  very  Jesus  who 
had  suffered  on  the  cross.  But  He  lived  not  with  them  in 
familiar  habits.  His  time,  for  the  forty  days  preceding  His 
ascension,  was  not  spent  in  their  society.  They  knew  not  Hi3 
goings  out  and  comings  in.  Where  He  lodged  on  the  evening 
of  His  resurrection,  after  His  visit  to  the  apostles,  we  read 
not ;  nor  were  the  apostles  themselves  better  informed  than 
we.  To  Thomas,  who  was  absent  when  our  Lord  appeared, 
the  report  of  the  rest  was  in  these  words,  “  We  have  seen  the 
Lord.”  That  was  all  they  had  to  say.  They  had  seen  Him, 
and  He  was  gone.  They  pretend  not  to  direct  Thomas  to  any 
place  where  he  might  find  Him  and  enjoy  the  same  sight.  None 
of  them  could  now  say  to  Thomas  as  Nathanael  once  said  to 
Philip,  “  Come  and  see.”  On  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Galilee  He  was  not  their  companion — He  went  before  them. 
How  He  went  we  are  not  informed.  The  way  is  not  described. 
The  places  are  not  mentioned  through  which  He  passed. 
Their  names  are  not  recorded  who  accompanied  Him  on  the 
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road,  or  who  entertained  Him.  The  disciples  were  commanded 
to  repair  to  Galilee.  They  were  not  told  to  seek  Him  at 
Capernaum,  His  former  residence,  or  to  inquire  for  Him  at 
His  mother’s  house.  They  were  to  assemble  at  a  certain  hill. 
Thither  they  repaired ;  they  met  Him  there,  and  there  they 
worshipped  Him.  The  place  of  His  abode  for  any  sing'le 
night  of  all  the  forty  days  is  nowhere  mentioned ;  nor,  from 
the  most  diligent  examination  of  the  story,  is  any  place  of  His 
abode  on  earth  to  be  assigned.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be, 
that  on  earth  He  had  no  longer  any  local  residence,  His  body 
requiring  neither  food  for  its  subsistence,  nor  a  lodging  for  its 
shelter  and  repose.  He  was  become  the  inhabitant  of  another 
region,  from  which  He  came  occasionally  to  converse  with  His 
disciples.  His  visible  ascension,  at  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
days,  being  not  the  necessary  means  of  His  removal,  but  a 
token  to  the  disciples  that  this  was  His  last  visit — an  evidence 
to  them  that  the  heavens  had  now  received  Him,  and  that  He 
was  to  be  seen  no  more  on  earth  with  the  corporeal  eye  till  the 
restitution  of  all  things. 

ABRAHAM  TUCKER. 

Regarding  this  remarkable  man,  no  information  can  now  be 
recovered  beyond  the  scanty  facts  compiled  by  his  descendant, 
Sir  IT.  P.  St  John  Mildmay.  He  was  a  country  gentleman 
who  combined  with  rural  pursuits  a  taste  for  philosophy,  and 
a  large  amount  of  elegant  scholarship.  Born  at  London,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1705,  most  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Betchworth 
Castle  in  Surrey.  In  1754,  he  sustained  a  bitter  bereave¬ 
ment  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  as  a  refuge  from 
sorrow  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  composition  of  the  work 
with  which  his  name  is  now  identified.  In  1756,  he  began  to 
write  down  his  thoughts  on  various  subjects,  metaphysical, 
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moral,  and  religious.  Of  these,  a  first  instalment  appeared  in 
1765,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  under  the  title,  “  The  Light  of 
Nature  Pursued.  By  Edward  Search,  Esq.”  The  work  had 
grown  very  delightful  to  himself,  and  he  pursued  it  with  un¬ 
abated  zeal  till  1771,  when,  owing  to  constant  application, 
followed  by  a  fever,  he  became  totally  blind.  Even  this  cala¬ 
mity  did  not  quench  his  ardour.  He  invented  a  machine  for 
guiding  his  hand  in  writing,  and  could  produce  a  manuscript 
so  legible  that  it  was  easily  transcribed  by  his  amanuensis. 
This  amanuensis  was  his  elder  daughter,  who,  with  loving 
devotion,  consecrated  her  whole  time  to  the  mitigation  of  his 
misfortune,  and  who,  besides  many  other  labours  of  love, 
learned  the  Greek  language,  that  he  might  not  altogether  lose 
his  intercourse  with  his  favourite  authors.  Mr  Tucker  died 
in  1774,  and  soon  afterwards  the  remainder  of  “  The  Light  of 
Nature”  appeared  in  four  additional  volumes. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  a  most  competent  judge,  our 
author  “  was  naturally  endowed,  not  indeed  with  more  than 
ordinary  acuteness  or  sensibility,  nor  with  a  high  degree  of 
reach  and  range  of  mind,  but  with  a  singular  capacity  for  care¬ 
ful  observation  and  original  reflection,  and  with  a  fancy  per¬ 
haps  unmatched  in  producing  various  and  happy  illustration. 
The  most  observable  of  his  moral  qualities  appear  to  have 
been  prudence  and  cheerfulness,  good  nature  and  easy  temper. 
The  influence  of  his  situation  and  character  is  visible  in  his 
writings.  Indulging  his  own  tastes  and  fancies,  like  most 
English  squires  of  his  time,  he  became,  like  many  of  them,  a 
sort  of  humourist.  Hence  much  of  his  originality  and  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  hence  the  boldness  with  which  he  openly  employs 
illustrations  from  homely  objects.  He  wrote  to  please  him¬ 
self  more  than  the  public.”  * 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  s  “  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,”  p.  386. 
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The  theory  of  universal  Providence  being  thus  established, 
let  us  proceed  to  examine  whether  there  is  not  evidence  of  it 
in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  If  God  had  thought  proper  to 
leave  anything  to  chance  or  necessity,  we  cannot  imagine 
otherwise  than  that  He  would  have  so  ordered  His  plan  as 
that  those  blind  causes  should  not  interfere  to  disturb  or  alter 
it  in  any  part  :  but  in  fact  we  find  events  so  interlaced  among 
one  another,  that  those  of  the  greatest  moment  often  depend 
upon  others  we  should  think  the  most  trifling,  and  unworthy 
regard.  The  causes  of  dearth  and  fertility  depend  upon  the 
vapours  and  little  particles  floating  about  in  the  air  :  plague, 
murrain,  and  many  distempers,  derive  from  the  same  sources  : 
therefore,  those  little  particles  must  have  their  commission 
■when  and  where  and  in  what  quantities  to  flow,  or  health  and 
sickness,  abundance  and  famine,  might  overspread  the  earth 
without  the  knowledge  or  intention  of  the  Almighty.  Winds 
and  weather  depend  upon  so  many  complicated  causes,  the 
action  of  the  Sun,  attraction  of  the  Moon,  situation  of  the 
mountains,  exhalations  from  the  ground,  that  no  human  science 
can  investigate  them ;  yet  how  often  has  the  scale  of  victory 
been  turned  by  a  particular  wind  blowing  dust  in  the  faces  of 
one  army  !  How  often  has  a  vanquished  fleet  been  saved  by 
a  favourable  gale  wafting  them  into  places  of  security  !  How, 
then,  can  we  say  God  giveth  victory,  unless  we  allow7  Him  to 
take  cognizance  of  everything  conducive  thereto  1  For  though 
He  gave  better  conduct  to  the  general,  and  greater  vigour  to 
the  soldiers  on  one  side,  these  advantages  might  be  overbalanced 
by  a  certain  temperature  in  the  air,  causing  it  to  move  this 
way  or  that. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  enough  if  the  causes,  operating 
to  produce  this  temperature,  be  set  at  work  in  the  gross,  and 
that  it  is  no  matter  whether  a  few  more  or  less  particles  bo 
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employed,  nor  what  places  or  girations  be  assigned  to  each 
particle  among  the  whole.  For  when  the  farmer  sows  his 
corn,  he  does  not  mind  the  exact  number  of  grains  he  takes 
up  at  each  time  into  his  hand,  nor  whether  any  two  of  them 
fall  the  tenth  of  an  inch  further  or  nearer  to  one  another. 
But  man  acts  by  the  gross  members  of  his  body,  to  which  he 
gives  an  impulse  by  one  operation  of  his  mind ;  and  when  he 
acts  upon  several  little  bodies,  the  motions  they  receive  depend 
partly  upon  their  figures,  magnitudes,  and  situations,  which 
are  too  numerous  and  too  various  for  him  to  observe.  Whereas 
God  acts  not  by  limbs  nor  by  external  stroke  or  pulsion  upon 
the  outside  of  a  mass,  but  by  actuating  the  component  parts, 
whereof  such  and  no  more  receive  such  and  none  other  impulse 
than  He  impresses  upon  them  :  for  He  pervades  and  is  present 
with  them  all,  nor  can  remain  ignorant  or  inobservant  of  wThat 
impulses  He  gives,  or  what  subsequent  motions  they  must 
necessarily  produce  by  their  mutual  action  upon  one  another. 

If  there  be  any  who  cannot  readily  comprehend  the  force 
of  this  argument,  let  them  turn  their  thoughts  to  such  inci¬ 
dents  wherein  the  structure  of  particular  bodies,  and  position 
of  their  parts,  manifestly  give  the  turn  to  the  event.  Men 
have  been  killed  by  the  fall  of  boughs  from  trees  or  bricks 
from  buildings  as  they  passed  under,  but  had  the  fibres  of  the 
bough,  or  mortar  holding  the  bricks  together,  been  ever  so 
little  stronger  or  weaker,  or  the  least  particles  in  either  placed 
otherwise,  they  would  have  fallen  a  moment  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  lives  of  the  passengers  been  -saved.  Some  have  been 
bitten  by  adders  whom  they  trod  upon  as  they  walked  along  : 
others  destroyed  by  swallowing  wasps  in  their  liquor  :  these 
owe  their  deaths  to  the  minute  causes  which  brought  the  wasp 
or  the  adder  to  that  particular  spot ;  nor  would  the  general 
laws  of  instinct  guiding  those  vermin  suffice  to  conduct  them 
unerringly  to  the  very  place  where  their  operation  was  wanted. 
There  have  been  persons  who  have  lost  their  lives  by  a  gun 
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presented  against  them  in  play,  without  knowing  of  its  being 
loaded,  and  perhaps  after  having  tried  twenty  times  in  vain  to  let 
it  off ;  others  have  been  saved  by  a  pistol  flashing  in  the  pan : 
here  the  little  particles  of  rust  or  damps  among  the  powder 
must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  make  it  take  effect  at  the  destined 
instant,  and  not  before.  What  is  it  marks  out  the  path  of 
bullets  flying  about  in  an  engagement  1  The  strength  of  the 
powder,  the  manner  of  making  up  the  charge,  its  being  closer 
or  looser  rammed,  and  a  hair’s  breadth  difference  of  position 
in  the  muzzle  from  whence  they  were  discharged,  will  cause 
them  to  miss  or  to  destroy  :  which  little  difference  may  arise 
from  inequalities  of  ground  the  soldier  stands  upon,  from  the 
manner  of  his  tread,  the  stiffness  of  his  clothes,  or  what  he  has 
eaten  or  drank  a  little  before.  Therefore  all  these  minute  cir¬ 
cumstances  cannot  be  neglected,  even  if  we  will  suppose  God 
only  to  determine  how  many  shall  fall  in  battle  that  day,  but 
not  to  care  whether  John  or  Thomas  make  one  of  the  number. 
How  many  have  come  to  their  ends  by  sudden  quarrels  owing 
to  an  inadvertent  word,  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  an  expression 
misunderstood  !  What  havoc  and  devastation  do  fires  make, 
occasioned  by  a  single  act  of  forgetfulness  or  heedlessness  ! 

It  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  the  tenor  of  every  man’s  con¬ 
duct  and  fortune  depends  very  much  upon  the  situation  where- 
into  he  was  thrown  at  his  birth,  the  natural  endowments 
and  dispositions  wherewith  he  was  born,  or  that  these  depend 
as  much  upon  the  persons  who  gave  him  birth,  as  theirs  did 
upon  those  from  whom  they  sprung  :  so  that  he  might  either 
not  have  been  born  at  all,  or  have  run  a  very  different  course 
of  life,  had  his  parents,  or  his  parents’  parents,  been  otherwise 
matched.  But  who  can  help  observing  what  trivial  causes, 
what  turns  of  humour,  whim,  and  fancy,  sometimes  bring 
people  together  1  An  accidental  meeting,  a  ball,  or  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  may  begin  the  acquaintance ;  a  lucky  dress,  a  hand¬ 
some  compliment,  or  a  lively  expression,  first  engage  the 
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notice ;  or  an  officious  old  woman  drop  a  word  that  shall  give 
the  preference.  Nor  do  the  consequences  of  such  fortuitous 
engagements  always  terminate  in  the  parties  or  their  children, 
or  children’s  children,  but  may  spread  wide  among  the  human 
species  :  for  they  may  beget  a  genius  who  shall  invent  a  new 
art,  or  improve  some  useful  science,  or  produce  peculiar  talents 
fitted  to  make  a  jiolitician  or  a  general,  who  shall  influence  the 
fate  of  nations.  Perhaps  the  Roman  commonwealth  might 
have  subsisted  longer,  or  the  empire  been  established  in  another 
family,  if  Csesar’s  grandmother  had  worn  a  different  coloured 
ribbon  upon  such  a  certain  festival. 

Thus  we  see  the  scheme  of  great  events  can  never  be  so 
surely  laid  but  that  they  may  be  defeated  by  little  accidents, 
unless  these  likewise  be  taken  into  the  plan.  And  whoever 
will  take  pains  to  contemplate  the  whole  concurrence  of  causes 
contributing  to  govern  the  weightiest  affairs  of  mankind,  will 
find  many  inconsiderable  ones  among  them,  these  again  de¬ 
pending  upon  others  as  minute,  and  so  growing  still  more 
numerous  and  complicated  the  further  he  goes  backward,  until 
perhaps  at  last  he  be  ready  to  believe  with  Plato  that  the 
whole  world  is  one  tissue  of  causes  and  effects,  wherein,  nearly 
or  remotely,  everything  has  an  influence  upon  everything. 
Prom  hence  we  may  conclude,  not  only  that  the  young  ravens 
are  fed,  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  by  the  Divine  provision,  but  that  of  two  sparrows  which 
are  sold  for  a  farthing,  not  one  of  them  falleth  to  the  ground, 
not  a  hair  is  lost  out  of  the  number  upon  our  heads,  not  an 
atom  stirs  throughout  the  material  world,  nor  a  fancy  starts  up 
iu  the  imagination  of  any  animal,  without  the  permission  or 
appointment  of  our  heavenly  Pather. 

©ofng  all  for  tT)e  ffilorg  of  £oh. 

It  remains  to  be  explained,  how  we  can  act  always  with 
intention  to  do  the  will  of  God  without  having  Him  always 
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in  our  thoughts,  or  how  can  we  pursue  an  end  without  hold¬ 
ing  it  in  contemplation  during  every  step  of  the  pursuit ;  and 
this  we  may  quickly  learn  by  reflecting  on  the  narrowness  of 
our  own  comprehension,  which  is  seldom  capable  of  retaining 
the  whole  plan  of  a  design  while  attentive  to  the  measures 
requisite  for  completing  it.  If  we  may  pass  a  conjecture  upon 
the  blessed  spirits  above,  component  parts  of  the  mundane 
soul,  they  probably  never  lose  sight  of  their  Maker  for  a 
moment ;  because  their  understanding  is  so  large,  that  at  the 
same  glance  it  can  extend  to  the  attributes,  to  the  plan  of 
Providence  flowing  from  thence,  and  to  all  the  minute  objects 
requisite  for  their  direction  in  performing  the  parts  allotted 
them  in  the  execution  of  it ;  so  that,  while  busied  in  giving 
motion  to  little  particles  of  matter  for  carrying  on  the  courses 
of  nature,  they  can  discern  the  uses  of  what  they  do,  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  uphold  the  stupendous  order  of  the  universe,  and 
happiness  of  the  creatures  wherein  God  is  glorified. 

But  our  understandings  are  far  less  capacious,  wherefore  our 
prospects  are  scanty ;  and  of  those  lying  within  our  compass 
there  is  only  one  small  spot  in  the  centre  that  we  can  discern 
clearly  and  distinctly,  so  are  forced  to  turn  our  eye  successively 
to  the  several  parts  of  a  scene  before  us  to  take  the  necessary 
guidance  for  our  measures.  When  we  have  fixed  upon  the 
means  requisite  for  effecting  a  purpose,  our  whole  attention  to 
them  is  often  little  enough  to  carry  us  through  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  ;  and  were  we  perpetually  to  hold  the  purpose  in  contem¬ 
plation,  it  must  interrupt  and  might  utterly  defeat  its  own 
accomplishment.  He  that  travels  to  London  must  not  keep 
his  eye  continually  gazing  upon  Paul’s  steeple,  nor  his  thoughts 
ruminating  upon  the  business  he  is  to  do,  or  pleasures  he  is  to 
take  there ;  he  must  mind  the  road  as  he  goes  along,  he  must 
look  for  a  good  inn,  and  take  care  to  order  accommodations 
and  refreshments  for  himself  and  his  horse.  But  whatever 
steps  we  take  in  prosecution  of  some  end,  are  always  ascribed 
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thereto  as  to  their  motive ;  and  we  are  said,  in  common  pro¬ 
priety  of  speech,  to  act  all  along  with  intention  to  gain  our  end, 
though  we  have  it  not  every  moment  in  view.  So,  if  our  tra¬ 
veller  come  to  town  upon  a  charitable  design  to  succour  some 
family  in  affliction  or  distress  by  his  counsel,  his  company,  his 
labours,  his  interest,  or  any  other  seasonable  assistance,  his 
whole  journey  and  every  part  of  it,  while  inquiring  the  way, 
while  bustling  through  a  crowd,  while  baiting  at  the  inn,  was 
an  act  of  charity  performed  with  a  benevolent  intention. 

In  like  manner,  whatever  schemes  we  lay  out  upon  the 
principle  of  glorifying  God  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  His 
creatures  or  any  one  of  them,  whether  they  lead  us  to  the  care 
of  our  health,  or  our  properties,  to  common  business,  or  re¬ 
creation,  we  may  be  truly  and  properly  said  to  act  with  inten¬ 
tion  to  His  will,  though  during  the  prosecution  we  should  be 
totally  immersed  in  worldly  concerns,  and  taken  up  with  sen¬ 
sible  objects. 

When  busied  in  my  chapters,  labouring  to  trace  the  mazes 
of  Providence,  and  shew  that,  in  the  severest  dispensations, 
they  never  terminate  upon  evil,  how  defective  soever  the  per¬ 
formance,  the  intention  seems  to  be  good ;  after  toiling  awdiile, 
the  ideas  begin  to  darken,  the  mental  organs  to  grow  stiff, 
and  the  spirits  exhausted ;  I  then  perceive  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  for  proceeding  on  my  work,  is  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock 
by  some  exercise  or  diversion,  which  may.  enable  me  to  resume 
the  microscope  and  telescope  with  recruited  vigour.  So  I 
sally  forth  from  my  cavern  in  quest  of  any  little  amusement 
that  may  offer — perhaps  there  is  an  exhibition  of  pictures ;  I 
gaze  round  like  Cymon  at  Iphigenia,  ivith  such  judgment  as 
uninstructed  nature  can  supply — I  meet  with  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  one,  being  a  connoisseur  in  painting,  entertains  me  with 
criticisms  founded  upon  the  rules  of  art,  which  come  in  at  one 
ear  and  go  out  at  the  other  j  others  tell  me  of  the  weather,  of 
general  warrants,  of  a  very  clever  political  pamphlet,  a  rhapsody 
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of  Rousseau’s,  or  a  slanderous  poem,  wliicli,  because  I  am  a 
studious  man  and  a  lover  of  wit,  they  recommend  to  my 
perusal ; — I  endeavour  to  join  in  the  conversation  as  well  as 
my  penury  of  fashionable  materials  will  permit,  and  cut  such 
jokes  as  I  can  to  enliven  it.  If  an  interval  happens  wherein 
there  is  nothing  to  engage  my  senses,  presently  the  mundane 
soul,  and  links  of  connexion  forming  the  general  interest,  will 
be  attempting  to  intrude  upon  me  ;  but  I  shut  them  out  with 
might  and  main,  for  fear  they  should  draw  off  the  supply  of 
spirits  as  fast  as  it  comes  in ;  for  recreation  is  now  my  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  sublimest  idea  which  might  draw  on  a  labour  of 
thought  would  defeat  my  purpose.  Nevertheless,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  series  of  trifles,  am  I  not  pursuing  my  main  in¬ 
tention,  even  in  the  very  efforts  made  for  thrusting  it  out  of 
my  sight  1  and  if  my  first  design  bore  any  reference  to  the 
Divine  glory,  may  not  I  be  said,  without  impropriety,  still  to 
act  for  the  same  end  more  effectually  than  if  I  had  passed  the 
time  in  thought-straining  fervours  of  prayer  and  devotion  1 


Etasoit  anh  -passion. 

If  we  take  the  matter  figuratively,  this  diversity  of  persons 
may  serve  aptly  enough  to  express  the  disordered  condition  of 
human  nature,  wherein  reason  and  passion  perpetually  struggle, 
resist,  and  control  one  another.  The  metaphor  employed  by 
Plato  was  that  of  a  charioteer  driving  his  pair  of  horses,  by 
which  latter  he  allegorised  the  concupiscible  and  irascible 
passions ;  but  as  we  have  now-a-days  left  off  driving  our  own 
chariots,  but  keep  a  coachman  to  do  it  for  us,  I  think  the 
mind  may  be  more  commodiously  compared  to  a  traveller 
riding  a  single  horse,  wherein  reason  is  represented  by  the 
rider,  and  imagination  with  all  its  train  of  opinions,  appetites, 
and  habits,  by  the  beast.  Everybody  sees  the  horse  does  all 
the  work ;  the  strength  and  speed  requisite  for  performing  it 
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are  his  own ;  he  carries  his  master  along  every  step  of  the 
journey,  directs  the  motion  of  his  own  legs  in  walking,  trotting, 
galloping,  or  stepping  over  a  rut,  makes  many  by-motions,  as 
whisking  the  flies  with  his  tail  or  playing  with  his  bit,  all  by 
his  own  instinct ;  and  if  the  road  lie  plain  and  open  without 
bugbears  to  affright  him  or  rich  pasture  on  either  hand  to 
entice  him,  he  will  jog  on,  although  the  reins  were  laid  upon 
his  neck,  or  in  a  well-acquainted  road  will  take  the  right  turn¬ 
ings  of  his  own  accord.  Perhaps  sometimes  he  may  prove 
startish  or  restive,  turning  out  of  the  way,  or  running  into  a 
pond  to  drink,  maugre  all  endeavours  to  prevent  him ;  but 
this  depends  greatly  upon  the  discipline  he  has  been  used  to. 
The  office  of  the  rider  lies  in  putting  his  horse  into  the  proper 
road,  and  the  pace  most  convenient  for  the  present  purpose, 
guiding  and  conducting  him  as  he  goes  along,  checking  him 
when  too  forward  or  spurring  him  when  too  tardy,  being  atten¬ 
tive  to  his  motions,  never  dropping  the  whip  nor  losing  the 
reins,  but  ready  to  interpose  instantly  whenever  needful,  keep¬ 
ing  firm  in  his  seat  if  the  beast  behaves  unruly,  observing 
what  passes  in  the  way,  the  condition  of  the  ground,  and 
bearings  of  the  country,  in  order  to  take  directions  there¬ 
from  for  his  proceeding.  But  this  is  not  all  he  has  to 
do,  for  there  are  many  things  previous  to  the  journey;  he 
must  get  his  tackling  in  good  order,  bridle,  spurs,  and  other 
accoutrements;  he  must  learn  to  sit  well  in  the  saddle,  to 
understand  the  ways  and  temper  of  the  beast,  get  acquainted 
with  the  roads,  and  inure  himself  by  practice  to  bear  long 
journeys  without  fatigue  or  galling;  he  must  provide  pro- 
vender  for  his  horse,  and  deal  it  out  in  proper  quantities ;  for 
if  weak  and  jadish,  or  pampered  and  gamesome,  he  will  not 
perform  the  journey  well :  he  must  have  him  well  broke,  taught 
all  his  paces,  cured  of  starting,  stumbling,  running  away,  and 
all  sluttish  or  sluggish  tricks,  trained  to  answer  the  bit  and  be 
obedient  to  the  word  of  command.  If  he  can  teach  him  to 
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canter  whenever  there  is  a  smooth  and  level  turf,  and  stop 
when  the  ground  lies  rugged,  of  his  own  accord,  it  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  make  riding  easy  and  pleasant ;  he  may  then  enjoy  the 
prospects  around,  or  think  of  any  business  without  interruption 
to  his  progress.  As  to  the  choice  of  a  horse,  our  rider  has  no 
concern  with  that,  but  must  content  himself  with  such  as 
nature  and  education  have  put  into  his  hands  :  but  since  the 
spirit  of  the  beast  depends  much  upon  the  usage  given  him, 
every  prudent  man  will  endeavour  to  proportion  that  spirit  to 
his  own  strength  and  skill  in  horsemanship  ;  and  according  as 
he  finds  himself  a  good  or  bad  rider,  will  wish  to  have  lus 
horse  sober  or  mettlesome.  For  strong  passions  work  wonders 
where  there  is  a  stronger  force  of  reason  to  curb  them ;  but 
where  this  is  weak  the  appetites  must  be  feeble  too,  or  they 
will  lie  under  no  control. 

DR  CONYERS  MIDDLETON. 

Conyers  Middleton  was  born  in  1683,  at  Hinderwell,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  rector.  At  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  received  that  education  which  placed  him  among 
the  most  polished  classical  scholars  of  last  century,  and  of 
which,  in  1741,  he  gave  the  world  an  enduring  memorial  in 
his  charming  “  Life  of  Cicero.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
clerical  profession  was  little  hr  unison  with  his  personal  taste 
and  private  convictions ;  at  least,  there  is  in  his  correspond¬ 
ence  a  tone  of  levity  and  religious  indifference,  which  prevents 
ns  from  regretting  that  his  preferment  was  academical  rather 
than  ecclesiastical.  He  was  Wood wardian  professor  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  afterwards  principal  librarian  of  the  University. 
He  died  at  his  estate  of  Hildersham,  July  28,  1750. 

The  greater  part  of  the  years  1724  and  1725,  Dr  Middle- 
ton  spent  in  Italy.  Some  time  after  his  return,  that  is,  in 
1729,  he  published,  “A  Letter  from  Rome,  shewing  the  exact 
conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism ;  or,  the  Religion  of 
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the  present  Romans  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen  ances¬ 
tors.”  It  is  an  interesting  and  amusing  hook.  Its  learning  is 
ample,  but  not  oppressive,  and  its  demonstration,  that  the 
Popish  ceremonies  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  christened 
paganism,  is  abundantly  conclusive.  In  controversy,  a  book  of 
this  sort  answers  some  such  purpose  as  a  Congreve  rocket. 
Clever  and  mischievous,  it  may  carry  dismay  into  the  hostile 
squadrons,  but  its  efficacy  is  scarcely  in  proportion  to  the  com¬ 
motion  which  it  creates.  It  is  seldom  by  such  means  that 
prejudice  is  disarmed,  or  that  sinners  are  converted  from  the 
error  of  their  ways, 

tMater. 

The  next  thing  that  will  of  course  strike  one’s  imagination, 
is  their  use  of  holy  water ;  for  nobody  ever  goes  in  or  out  of  a 
church,  but  is  either  sprinkled  by  the  priest,  who  attends  for 
that  purpose  on  solemn  days,  or  else  serves  himself  with  it 
from  a  vessel,  usually  of  marble,  placed  just  at  the  door,  not 
unlike  to  one  of  our  baptismal  fonts.  Now,  this  ceremony  is 
so  notoriously  and  directly  transmitted  to  them  from  Paganism, 
that  their  own  writers  make  not  the  least  scruple  to  own  it. 
The  Jesuit,  De  la  Cerda,  in  his  notes  on  a  passage  of  Virgil, 
where  this  practice  is  mentioned,  says,  “  Hence  was  derived 
the  custom  of  holy  Church,  to  provide  purifying  or  holy  water 
at  the  entrance  of  their  churches.”  *  “  Aquaminarium  or 

Amula,”  says  the  learned  Montfaucon,  “  was  a  vase  of  holy 
water,  placed  by  the  heathens  at  the  entrance  of  their  temples, 
to  sprinkle  themselves  with.”  +  The  same  vessel -was  by  the 
Greeks  called  ntpippavrrjpiov  ■  two  of  which,  the  one  of  gold, 
the  other  of  silver,  were  given  by  Croesus  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi ;  J  and  the  custom  of  sprinkling  themselves  was  so 

*  Spargens  rore  levi,  &c.— Virg.  2En.  vi.  230. 

f  Vid.  Montfauc.  Antiquit.  t.  ii.  P.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  6. 

I  Herodot.  1.  i.  51.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i. 
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necessary  a  part  of  all  their  religious  offices,  that  the  method 
of  excommunication  seems  to  have  been  by  prohibiting  to 
offenders  the  approach  and  use  of  the  holy  water  pot.* * * §  The 
very  composition  of  this  holy  water  was  the  same  also  among 
the  heathens,  as  it  is  now  among  the  Papists,  being  nothing' 
more  than  a  mixture  of  salt  with  common  water  ;  +  and  the 
form  of  the  sprinkling-brush,  called  by  the  ancients  aspersorium 
or  aspergillum  (which  is  much  the  same  with  what  the  priests 
now  make  use  of)  may  be  seen  in  bas-reliefs,  or  ancient  coins, 
wherever  the  insignia  or  emblems  of  the  pagan  priesthood  are 
described,  of  which  it  is  generally  one.  J 

Platina,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and  other  authors,  ascribe 
the  institution  of  this  holy  water  to  Pope  Alexander  the  First, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the  year  of  Christ  113;  but  it 
could  not  be  introduced  so  early,  since,  for  some  ages  after,  we 
find  the  primitive  fathers  speaking  of  it  as  a  custom  purely 
heathenish,  and  condemning  it  as  impious  and  detestable. 
Justin  Martyr  says,  “  that  it  was  invented  by  demons,  in 
imitation  of  the  true  baptism  signified  by  the  prophets,  that 
their  votaries  might  also  have  their  pretended  purifications  by 
water”  ;  and  the  emperor  Julian,  out  of  spite  to  the  Christians, 
used  to  order  the  victuals  in  the  markets  to  be  sprinkled  with 
holy  water,  on  purpose  either  to  starve,  or  force  them  to  eat 
what  by  their  own  principles  they  esteemed  polluted.  § 

Thus  we  see  what  contrary  notions  the  Primitive  and  Rom¬ 
ish  Church  have  of  this  ceremony  :  the  first  condemns  it  as 
superstitious,  abominable,  and  irreconcilable  with  Christianity; 

*  Yid.  iEschin.  Orat.  contra  Ctesiphon.  58. 

+  Porro  singulis  diebus  Dominicis  sacerdos  Miss®  sacrum  facturus,  aquam 
sale  adspersam  benedicendo  revocare  debet,  eaque  populum  adspergere. 
Durant,  de  Rit.  1.  i.  c.  21. 

J  Yid.  Montfauc.  Antiq.  t.  ii.  p.  i.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  It  may  be  seen  on  a  silver 
coin  of  Julius  Csesar,  as  well  as  many  other  emperors.  Ant.  Agostini  dis- 
corso  sopra  le  Medaglie. 

§  Yid.  Hospinian.  de  Orig.  Templor.  1.  ii.  c.  25. 
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the  latter  adopts  it  as  highly  edifying  and  applicable  to  the 
improvement  of  Christian  piety  :  the  one  looks  upon  it  as  the 
contrivance  of  the  devil  to  delude  mankind ;  the  other  as  the 
security  of  mankind  against  the  delusions  of  the  devil.  But 
what  is  still  more  ridiculous  than  even  the  ceremony  itself,  is 
to  see  their  learned  writers  gravely  reckoning  up  the  several 
virtues  and  benefits,  derived  from  the  use  of  it,  both  to  the 
soul  and  the  body ;  *  and,  to  crown  all,  producing  a  long  roll 
of  miracles,  to  attest  the  certainty  of  each  virtue  which  they 
ascribe  to  it.  +  Why  may  we  not  then  justly  apply  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  people  of  Borne,  what  was  said  by  the  poet  of  its  old 
inhabitants,  for  the  use  of  this  very  ceremony  1 

Ah  nimium  faciles,  qui  tristia  crimina  casdis 
Fluminea  toll!  posse  putetis  aqutl ! — Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  45. 

All,  easy  Fools,  to  think  that  a  whole  flood 
Of  water  e’er  can  purge  the  stain  of  blood  ! 

I  do  not  at  present  recollect  whether  the  ancients  went  so 
far  as  to  apply  the  use  of  this  holy  water  to  the  purifying  or 
blessing  their  horses,  asses,  and  other  cattle ;  or  whether  this 
be  an  improvement  of  modern  Borne,  which  has  dedicated  a 
yearly  festival  peculiarly  to  this  service,  called,  in  their  vulgar 
language,  the  benediction  of  horses;  which  is  always  celebrated 
with  much  solemnity  in  the  month  of  January ;  when  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  send  up  their  horses, 
asses,  Ac.,  to  the  convent  of  St  Anthony,  near  St  Mary  the 
Great,  where  a  priest,  in  surplice,  at  the  church  door,  sprinkles 
with  his  brush  all  the  animals  singly,  as  they  are  presented  to 
him,  and  receives  from  each  owner  a  gratuity  proportionable 

*  Durant,  de  Kitib.  1.  i.  c.  21.  It.  Hospin.  ibid. 

t  Hujus  aqme  benedicts  virtus  variis  miraculis  illustratur,  &c.  Durant, 
ibid. 
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to  liis  zeal  and  ability.*  Amongst  the  rest,  I  had  my  own 
horses  blessed  at  the  expense  of  about  eighteenpence  of  our 
money ;  as  -well  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  as  to  humour  the 
coachman,  who  was  persuaded,  as  the  common  people  generally 
are,  that  some  mischance  would  befall  them  within  the  year,  if 
they  wanted  the  benefit  of  this  benediction.  Mabillon,  in 
giving  an  account  of  this  function,  of  which  he  happened  also 
to  be  an  eye-witness,  makes  no  other  reflection  upon  it,  than 
that  it  was  new  and  unusual  to  him. 

I  have  met,  indeed,  with  some  hints  of  a  practice,  not  foreign 
to  this,  among  the  ancients, — of  sprinkling  their  horses  with 
water  at  the  Circensian  Games  ;  *  but  whether  this  was  done 
out  of  a  superstitious  view  of  inspiring  any  virtue,  or  purifying 
them  for  those  races,  which,  were  esteemed  sacred  ;  or  merely  to 
refresh  them  under  the  violence  of  such  an  exercise,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  But  allowing  the  Romish  priests  to  have  taken 
the  hint  from  some  old  custom  of  paganism ;  yet  this,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  granted  them,  that  they  alone  wTere  capable  of 
cultivating  so  coarse  and  barren  a  piece  of  superstition  into  a 
revenue  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  forty  or  fifty  idle 
monks. 

*  Ma  ogni  sorte  d’animali  a  questo  santo  si  racommanda ;  e  pero  nel  giorno 
della  sua  feste  sono  portate  molte  offerte  a  questa  sua  cliiesa,  in  gratitudine 
delle  gratie  che  diversi  hanno  ottenute  da  lui  sopra  de’  loro  bestiami.  Rom. 
Modern.  Giorn.  vi.  c.  46.  Rione  de’  Monti. 

+  Vid.  Rubenii  Elect,  ii.  18. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  delightful  employment  for 
taste,  scholarship,  and  piety,  than  that  converse  with  the 
Sacred  Text  which  constitutes  the  vocation  of  what  may  be 
called  Biblical  Criticism. 

Of  this  the  first  business  is  to  ascertain  what  the  Sacred 
Text  really  is,  comparing  the  readings  of  various  manuscripts, 
and  giving  the  modern  scholar,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  the  author,  or  of  his  amanuensis.  In  this  funda¬ 
mental  department,  and  within  the  period  which  we  are  now 
reviewing,  two  Englishmen  acquired  great  distinction.  One 
of  these  was  Dr  John  Mill,  the  learned  Principal  of  St 
Edmund’s  Hall,  who,  just  fourteen  days  before  his  death  in 
1707,  published  that  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  thirty  years.  The  other  was  Dr  Benjamin 
Kennicott,  who,  in  1780,  completed  a  similar  task  of  twenty 
years,  and  gave  the  world  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

When  furnished  with  a  text  as  accurate  as  possible,  the  next 
problem  is  to  transfer  into  our  own  tongue  the  meaning.  For 
this  the  facilities  increase  as  sound  scholarship  continues  to 
advance,  and  as  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  natural  produc¬ 
tions  and  the  usages  of  the  lands  in  which  the  Sacred  books 
were  written.  In  this  work  of  translation,  much  was  honour¬ 
ably  achieved  by  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  especially 
by  the  labours  on  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  elder 
and  younger  Lowth,  and  of  Horsley,  Blayney  and  Newcome. 

But  even  after  the  English  student  is  in  possession  of  an 
accurate  version  of  an  accurate  text,  there  may  be  passages 
which,  owing  to  their  recondite  allusions  or  intricate  structure, 
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baffle  liis  comprehension.  Tlie  discourse  may  be  elliptical; 
its  progress  may  be  interrupted  by  digressions  ;  the  idiom  may 
be  remote  from  western  habits  of  thought,  or  modern  ways  of 
speaking ;  the  metaphor  may  be  bold ;  the  style  may  be  too 
delicate  or  too  sublime  for  cursory  apprehension ;  and  it  is  the 
business  of  a  skilful  commentator  to  secure  justice  for  his 
author  in  these  respects,  at  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers. 
This  was  done  in  the  case  of  separate  books,  with  greater  or 
less  success,  by  a  multitude  of  expositors ;  and  on  the  Bible 
entire  the  eighteenth  century  produced  four  commentaries 
which  still  hold  a  place  in  the  theologian’s  library.  One  of 
these  is  made  up  by  adding  “  Whitby’s  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament,”  to  those  of  Bishop  Patrick  and  Dr  William  Lowth 
on  the  Old;  and  betwixt  the  vigorous  sense  of  Patrick,  and 
the  scholarship  of  Lowth,  the  Old  Testament  portion  is  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  our  stores  of  Scripture  interpretation. 
The  work  of  Matthew  Henry  has  already  been  noticed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  century,  it  was  followed  by  the  still  more 
copious  exposition  of  Dr  John  Gill,  the  Baptist  minister  of 
Horsleydown,  Southwark — a  work  abounding  in  Talmudical 
learning,  and  remarkable  for  its  sturdy  and  through-going  Cal¬ 
vinism.  This,  again,  towards  the  close  of  our  period,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  well-known  commentary  of  Thomas  Scott,  which, 
without  any  claim  to  originality,  elegance,  or  genius,  has,  in 
virtue  of  its  serious  tone  and  its  faithful  effort  to  exhibit  the 
mind  of  God  in  His  Word,  superseded  in  many  a  household 
every  other  exposition. 

BISHOP  LOWTH. 

Robert  Lowth,  the  son  of  Dr  William  Lowth,  to  whose 
commentaries  on  the  prophetical  books  we  have  already  alluded, 
was  born  Nov.  27,  1710.  Educated  at  Winchester  School 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  he  early  displayed  a  rare  union  of 
classical  taste  and  poetical  power,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
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was  elected  to  the  poetical  professorship.  In  that  -chair  he 
delivered  in  Latin  those  Prelections  on  Hebrew  poetry,  which 
opened  up  a  new  and  delightful  field  of  investigation  to  those 
who,  loving  letters  much,  love  their  Bible  more.  Later  in 
life  he  was  raised  successively  to  the  bishoprics  of  St  David’s, 
Oxford,  and  London.  He  died  Nov.  3,  1787. 

The  language  in  which  the  “Prelections”  were  written, 
would  prevent  us  from  giving  a  specimen,  if  they  had  not  been 
so  admirably  translated  by  Mr  Gregory.  It  would  have  been 
a  pity,  if  lectures  so  essentially  popular  had  remained  locked 
up  in  Latin. 

•personification. 

It  would  be  an  infinite  task  to  specify  every  instance  in  the 
sacred  poems,  which  on  this  occasion  might  be  referred  to  as 
worthy  of  notice  ;  or  to  remark  the  easy,  the  natural,  the  bold 
and  sudden  personifications ;  the  dignity,  importance,  and  im¬ 
passioned  severity  of  the  characters.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  the  energy  of  that  eloquence  which  is  attributed  to 
Jehovah  himself,  and  which  appears  so  suitable  in  all  respects 
to  the  Divine  Majesty ;  or  to  display  the  force  and  beauty  of 
the  language  which  is  so  admirably  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
each  character ;  the  probability  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  imitation.  One  example,  therefore,  must  suffice 
for  the  present ;  one  more  perfect  it  is  not  possible  to  produce. 
It  is  expressive  of  the  eager  expectation  of  the  mother  of 
Sisera,  from  the  inimitable  ode  of  the  prophetess  Deborah.* 

The  first  sentences  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  maternal 
solicitude,  both  in  words  and  actions ;  and  of  a  mind  suspended 
and  agitated  between  hope  and  fear  : — 

“  Through  the  window  she  looked  and  cried  out, 

The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice : 

Wherefore  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming? 

Wherefore  linger  the  wheels  of  his  chariot?  ” 

*  J  udges  v.  28-30. 
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Immediately,  impatient  of  his  delay,  she  anticipates  the  con¬ 
solations  of  her  friends,  and  her  mind  being  somewhat  elevated, 
she  boasts,  with  all  the  levity  of  a  fond  female, — 

(Vast  in  her  hopes  and  giddy  with  success)  ; 

“  Her  wise  ladies  answer  her ; 

Yea,  she  returns  answer  to  herself : 

Have  they  not  found  ?  Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  ?  ” 

Let  us  now  observe,  how  well  adapted  every  sentiment,  every 
word  is,  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  She  takes  no  account 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  of  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  conqueror,  of  the  multitude  of  the  captives,  but 

“  Burns  with  a  female  thirst  of  prey  and  spoils.” 

Nothing  is  omitted  which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  engage 
the  passions  of  a  vain  and  trifling  woman — slaves,  gold,  and 
rich  apparel.  Nor  is  she  satisfied  with  the  bare  enumeration 
of  them  :  she  repeats,  she  amplifies,  she  heightens  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  she  seems  to  have  the  very  plunder  in  her  imme¬ 
diate  possession ;  she  pauses,  and  contemplates  every  particular : 

“  Have  they  not  found?  Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil? 

To  every  man  a  damsel,  yea  a  damsel  or  two  ? 

To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colours  ? 

A  spoil  of  needlework  of  divers  colours, 

A  spoil  for  the  neck  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  either  side.” 

To  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  passage,  there  is  also  an  uncom¬ 
mon  neatness  in  the  versification,  great  force,  accuracy,  and 
perspicuity  in  the  diction,  the  utmost  elegance  in  the  repeti¬ 
tions,  which,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  redundancy,  are 
conducted  with  the  most  perfect  brevity.  In  the  end,  the 
fatal  disappointment  of  female  hope  and  credulity,  tacitly  in¬ 
sinuated  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  apostrophe, 

“  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Jehovah !  ” 
is  expressed  more  forcibly  by  this  very  silence  of  the  person 
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who  was  just  speaking,  tlian  it  could  possibly  have  been  by 
all  the  powers  of  language. 

But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  figure,  as  well  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  I  do  not  scruple  to 
pronounce  the  sublimest  of  poets.  He  will  there  find,  in  one 
short  poem,  examples  of  almost  every  form  of  the  prosopopoeia, 
and  indeed  of  all  that  constitutes  the  sublime  in  composition. 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  thought  unseasonable  to  refer  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  passage  itself,  and  to  remark  a  few  of  the  principal 
excellencies.* 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from 
their  severe  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration  to  their 
own  country,  introduces  them  as  reciting  a  kind  of  triumphal 
song  upon  the  fall  of  the  Babylonish  monarch,  replete  with 
imagery,  and  with  the  most  elegant  and  animated  personifica¬ 
tions.  A  sudden  exclamation,  expressive  of  their  joy  and 
admiration  on  the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  affairs,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the 
poem.  The  earth  itself  triumphs  with  the  inhabitants  thereof; 
the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (under  which  images 
the  parabolic  style  frequently  delineates  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy,  and  persecute  with  contemp¬ 
tuous  reproaches  the  humbled  power  of  a  ferocious  enemy  : — 

“  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet ;  they  burst  forth  into  a  joyful  shout : 

Even  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon : 

Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  against  us.”  f 

*  Isa.  xiv.  4-27. 

+  Thus  spiritedly  versified  by  Mr  Potter : 

The  lordly  Lebanon  waves  high 
The  ancient  honours  of  his  sacred  head  ; 

Their  branching  arms  his  cedars  spread. 

His  pines  triumphant  shoot  into  the  sky  : 

“  Tyrant,  no  barb’rous  axe  invades, 

Since  thou  art  fallen,  our  unpierced  shades.” 
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Tliis  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  personification  of 
Hades,  or  tlie  infernal  regions.  Hades  excites  bis  inhabitants, 
the  ghosts  of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits  of  kings  :  they 
rise  immediately  from  their  seats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the 
monarch  of  Babylon  ;  they  insult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort 
themselves  with  the  view  of  his  calamity  : — 

“  Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we?  Art  thou  made  like 
unto  us  ? 

Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave?  the  sound  of  thy 
sprightly  instruments  ? 

Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earth-worm  thy  covering  ?  ” 

Again,  the  Jewish  people  are  the  speakers,  in  an  exclamation 
after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation,  which  indeed  the 
whole  form  of  this  composition  exactly  imitates.  The  remark¬ 
able  fall  of  this  powerful  monarch  is  thus  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  : — 

“  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning ! 
Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue  the  nations!” 

He  himself  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  stage,  boasting  in 
the  most  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power,  which  furnishes 
the  poet  with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  the  un¬ 
paralleled  misery  of  his  downfall.  Some  persons  are  intro¬ 
duced,  who  find  the  dead  carcase  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast 
out  and  exposed  :  they  attentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  last 
scarcely  know  it  to  be  his  : — 

“Is  this  the  man,  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble?  that  shook  the 
kingdoms? 

That  made  the  world  like  a  desert ;  that  destroyed  the  cities  ?  ” 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites  of 
sepulture,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of  his  con¬ 
duct  ;  they  execrate  his  name,  his  offspring,  and  their  posterity. 
A  solemn  address,  as  of  the  Deity  himself,  closes  the  scene ; 
and  He  denounces  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  his  posterity. 
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and  even  against  the  city  which  was  the  seat  of  their  cruelty, 
perpetual  destruction  ;  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  His 
own  counsels  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diversified,  how  sublime  ! 
how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sentiments  !  The 
Jewish  nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed 
kings,  the  Babylonish  monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his 
corpse,  and  last  of  all  Jehovah  Himself,  are  the  characters 
which  support  this  beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued 
action  is  kept  up,  or  rather  a  series  of  interesting  actions  is 
connected  together  in  an  incomparable  whole.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  principal  and  distinguished  excellence  of  the  sublimer 
ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmost  perfection,  in  this  poem  of 
Isaiah,  Avhich  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and  certainly  the  most  finished  specimen  of  that  species  of 
composition  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  personi¬ 
fications  here  are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold,  yet  not 
improbable ;  a  free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  pervades 
the  whole  ;  nor  is  there  anything  wanting  in  this  ode  to  defeat 
its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity.  If, 
indeed,  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own 
sentiments  on  this  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance 
in  the  whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Homan  poetry,  which,  in 
every  excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or  even 
to  approach  it. 

Sublime  of  passion. 

As  the  imitation  or  delineation  of  the  passions  is  the  most 
perfect  production  of  poetry,  so,  by  exciting  them,  it  most 
completely  effects  its  purpose.  The  intent  of  poetry  is  to  pro¬ 
fit  while  it  entertains  us ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  passions,  by 
the  force  of  imitation,  is  in  the  highest  degree  both  useful  and 
pleasant. 

This  method  of  exciting  the  passions  is  in  the  first  place 
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useful,  when  properly  and  lawfully  exercised ;  that  is,  when 
these  passions  are  directed  to  their  proper  end,  and  rendered 
subservient  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and  truth ;  when  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  evil,  and  a  love  of  goodness,  is  excited.  And  if  the 
poet  deviate  on  any  occasion  from  this  great  end  and  aim,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  most  scandalous  abuse  and  perversion  of  his 
art ;  for,  the  passions  and  affections  are  the  elements  and 
principles  of  human  action ;  they  are  all  in  themselves  good, 
useful,  and  virtuous  ;  and,  when  fairly  and  naturally  employed, 
not  only  lead  to  useful  ends  and  purposes,  but  actually  prompt 
and  stimulate  to  virtue.  It  is  the  office  of  poetry  to  incite,  to 
direct,  to  temper  the  passions,  and  not  to  extinguish  them.  It 
professes  to  exercise,  to  amend,  to  discipline  the  affections ;  it 
is  this  which  is  strictly  meant  by  Aristotle,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  pruning  of  the  passions,  though  certain  commentators  have 
strangely  perverted  his  meaning. 

But  this  operation  on  the  passions  is  also  more  immediately 
useful,  because  it  is  productive  of  pleasure.  Every  emotion 
of  the  mind  (not  excepting  even  those  which  in  themselves 
are  allied  to  pain),  when  excited  through  the  agency  of  the 
imitative  arts,  is  ever  accompanied  with  an  exquisite  sensation 
of  pleasure.  This  arises  partly  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
imitation  itself;  partly  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
felicity,  when  compared  with  the  miseries  of  others;  but 
principally  from  the  moral  sense.  Nature  has  endued  man 
with  a  certain  social  and  generous  spirit ;  and  commands  him 
not  to  confine  his  cares  to  himself  alone,  but  to  extend  them 
to  all  his  fellow-creatures ;  to  look  upon  nothing  which  relates 
to  mankind  as  foreign  to  himself.  Thus,  “to  rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  them  that  weep;”  to 
love  and  to  respect  piety  and  benevolence  ;  to  cherish  and  re¬ 
tain  an  indignant  hatred  of  cruelty  and  injustice ;  that  is,  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  nature — is  right,  is  honest,  is  becoming,  is 
pleasant. 

VOL.  IV. 
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The  sublime  and  the  pathetic  are  intrinsically  very  different ; 
and  yet  have  in  some  respects  a  kind  of  affinity  or  con¬ 
nexion.  The  pathetic  includes  the  passions  which  we  feel, 
and  those  which  we  excite.  Some  passions  may  be  expressed 
without  any  of  the  sublime  ;  the  sublime  also  may  exist  where 
no  passion  is  directly  expressed  :  there  is  however  no  sublimity 
where  no  passion  is  excited.  That  sensation  of  sublimity 
which  arises  from  the  greatness  of  the  thoughts  and  imagery, 
has  admiration  for  its  basis,  and  that  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
nected  with  joy,  love,  hatred,  or  fear;  and  this  I  think  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  instances  which  were  so  lately  under  our  consi¬ 
deration. 

How  much  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  excels  in  ex¬ 
citing  the  passions,  and  in  directing  them  to  their  noblest  end 
and  aim;  how  it  exercises  them  upon  their  proper  objects* 
how  it  strikes  and  fires  the  admiration  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  and,  forcing  the  affections  of  love,  hope, 
and  joy,  from  unworthy  and  terrestrial  objects,  elevates  them 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  supreme  good ;  how  it  also  stimulates 
those,  of  grief,  hatred,  and  fear,  which  are  usually  employed 
upon  the  trifling  miseries  of  this  life,  to  the  abhorrence  of  the 
supreme  evil,  is  a  subject  which  at  present  wants  no  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  which,  though  not  unconnected  with  sublimity  in  a 
general  view,  would  be  improperly  introduced  in  this  place. 
For  we  are  not  at  present  treating  of  the  general  effects  of 
sublimity  on  the  passions,  but  of  that  species  of  the  sublime 
which  proceeds  from  vehement  emotions  of  the  mind,  and 
from  the  imitation  or  representation  of  passion. 

Here,  indeed,  a  spacious  field  presents  itself  to  our  view ; 
for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  poetry  is  little  else 
than  a  continued  imitation  of  the  different  passions.  What  in 
reality  forms  the  substance  and  subject  of  most  of  these  poems 
but  the  passion  of  admiration,  excited  by  the  consideration  of 
the  Divine  power  and  majesty;  the  passion  of  joy  from  the 
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sense  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  the  prosperous  issue  of  events ; 
the  passion  of  resentment  and  indignation  against  the  con¬ 
temners  of  God ;  of  grief,  from  the  consciousness  of  sin  ;  and 
terror,  from  the  apprehension  of  the  divine  judgment  1  Of  all 
these,  and  if  there  he  any  emotions  of  the  mind  beyond  these, 
exquisite  examples  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Job,  in  the 
Psalms,  in  the  Canticles,  and  in  every  part  of  the  prophetic 
writings.  On  this  account  my  principal  difficulty  will  not  be 
the  selection  of  excellent  and  proper  instances,  but  the  ex¬ 
plaining  of  those  which  spontaneously  occur  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  diminution  of  their  intrinsic  sublimity. 

Admiration,  as  it  is  ever  the  concomitant,  so  it  is  frequently 
the  efficient  cause  of  sublimity.  It  produces  great  and  magni¬ 
ficent  conceptions  and  sentiments,  and  expresses  them  in  lan¬ 
guage  bold  and  elevated,  in  sentences,  concise,  abrupt,  and 
energetic. 

“  Jehovah  reigneth;  let  the  people  tremble : 

He  sitteth  upon  the  Cherubim  ;  let  the  earth  be  moved.”* 

“  The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  upon  the  waters : 

The  God  of  glory  thunders : 

Jehovah  is  upon  the  many  waters. 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  full  of  power ; 

The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  full  of  majesty.”  f 

“  Who  is  like  unto  thee  among  the  gods,  0  Jehovah? 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  adorable  in  holiness ! 

Fearful  in  praises,  who  workest  wonders  ! 

Thou  extendest  thy  right  hand ;  the  earth  swalloweth  them.”J 

Joy  is  more  elevated,  and  exults  in  a  bolder  strain :  it  pro¬ 
duces  great  sentiments  and  conceptions,  seizes  upon  the  most 
splendid  imagery,  and  adorns  it  with  tlie  most  animated  lan¬ 
guage  ;  nor  does  it  hesitate  to  risk  the  most  daring  and 
unusual  figures.  In  tbe  Song  of  Moses,  in  the  thanksgiving 
of  Deborah  and  Baruch,  what  sublimity  do  we  find,  in  senti- 

*  Ps.  xcix.  1.  t  Ps.  xxix.  3,  4.  J'  Ex.  xv.  11, 12. 
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ment,  in  language,  in  the  general  turn  of  the  expression  ! 
But  nothing  can  excel  in  this  respect  that  noble  exultation  of 
universal  nature,  in  the  psalm  which  has  been  so  often  com¬ 
mended,  where  the  whole  animated  and  inanimate  creation 
unite  in  the  praises  of  their  Maker.  Poetry  here  seems  to 
assume  the  highest  tone  of  triumph  and  exultation,  and  to  revel, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  all  the  extravagance  of  joy  : — 

Tell  in  high  harmonious  strains, 

Tell  the  world  Jehovah  reigns  ! 

He,  who  framed  this  beauteous  whole, 

He,  who  fix’d  each  planet’s  place ; 

Who  bade  unnumber’d  orbs  to  roll, 

In  destined  course,  through  endless  space. 

Let  the  glorious  Heavens  rejoice, 

The  hills  exult  with  grateful  voice ; 

Let  ocean  tell  the  echoing  shore, 

And  the  hoarse  waves  with  humble  voice  adore  1 
Let  the  verdant  plains  be  glad  ; 

The  trees  in  blooming  fragrance  clad ! 

Smile  with  joy,  ye  desert  lands, 

And,  rushing  torrents,  clap  your  hands! 

Let  the  whole  earth  with  triumph  ring ; 

Let  all  that  live  with  loud  applause 
Jehovah’s  matchless  praises  sing  ! — 

He  comes !  He  comes !  Heaven’s  righteous  King, 

To  judge  the  world  by  Truth’s  eternal  laws.* 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  greater  or  more  magnificent  than 
the  representation  of  anger  and  indignation,  particularly  when 
the  Divine  wrath  is  displayed.  Of  this  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  Song  of  Moses  affords  an  incomparable  specimen.  I 
have  formerly  produced  from  it  some  instances  of  a  different 
kind ;  nor  ought  the  following  to  be  denied  a  place  in  these 
lectures : — 

“  For  I  will  lift  my  hand  unto  the  heavens, 

And  I  will  say,  I  live  for  ever : 


*  Ps.  xevi.  10-13,  and  xcviii.  7-9. 
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If  I  whet  the  brightness  of  my  sword, 

And  my  hand  lay  hold  on  judgment ; 

I  will  return  vengeance  to  my  enemies, 

And  I  will  recompense  those  that  hate  me : 

I  will  drench  my  arrows  in  blood, 

And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh  ; 

With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captives, 

From  the  bushy  head  of  the  enemy.”  * 

Nor  is  Isaiah,  less  daring  on  a  similar  subject — 

“  For  the  day  of  vengeance  was  in  my  heart, 

And  the  year  of  my  redeemed  was  come. 

And  I  looked,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help ; 

And  I  was  astonished  that  there  was  no  one  to  uphold ; 
Therefore  mine  own  arm  wrought  salvation  for  me, 

And  mine  indignation  itself  sustained  me. 

And  I  trod  down  the  peoples  in  mine  anger ; 

And  I  crushed  them  in  mine  indignation  ; 

And  I  spilled  their  life-blood  on  the  ground.”  f 

The  display  of  the  fury  and  the  threats  of  the  enemy,  by  which 
Moses  finely  exaggerates  the  horror  of  their  unexpected  ruin, 
is  also  wonderfully  sublime — 

“  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake; 

I  will  divide  the  spoil,  my  soul  shall  be  satiated ; 

I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them: 

Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  breath ;  they  -were  covered  with  the  sea.”  % 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  40-42.  t  Isa.  Ixiii.  4-6.  $  Exod.  xv.  9, 10. 
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Until  Merle  D’Aubigne  shewed  how  possible  it  is  to  fill  it 
with  a  living  interest,  the  dreariest  department  of  literature  was 
Church  History.  The  annals  of  Baronius,  the  Madgeburg 
Centuriators,  the  long  and  laborious  compilations  of  Tillemont, 
Fleury,  and  Du  Pin,  of  Venema  and  Spanheim,  as  well  as  the 
compendiums  of  Jablonski  and  Mosheim,  must  often  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  student  in  quest  of  information  ;  but  to  a  reader 
in  search  of  fine  thoughts  or  picturesque  characters,  of  great 
principles  ably  developed,  or  affecting  incidents  suitably  de¬ 
scribed,  they  will  prove  an  absolute  Sahara — a  mere  land  of 
emptiness.  Our  own  country  is  in  this  respect  not  worse  off 
than  its  neighbours ;  for,  if  nothing  can  be  more  dull  than  the 
tedious  pages  of  Strype  and  the  one-sided  pages  of  Collier,  there 
is  much  amusement  in  Fuller,  and  to  the  unadorned  martyro- 
logy  of  Foxe  we  are  riveted  by  the  painful  fascination  of  its 
affecting  narrative.  And,  in  our  own  time,  the  labours  of  M‘Crie, 
Marsden,  and  Vaughan,  awaken  the  hope  of  histories  which 
will  be  Christian  rather  than  Ecclesiastical,  and  from  the  perusal 
of  which  we  may  come  away  -without  feeling  as  adust  and  arid 
as  if  we  had  spent  a  day  in  Doctors’  Commons. 

BISHOP  BURNET. 

It  is  by  a  sort  of  anachronism — inevitable  in  a  book  like 
this — that  we  here  introduce  the  honest  and  heartily  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  •  for  the  greater  part  of  his  “  History  of 
the  Reformation  was  published  in  the  century  preceding. 
But  perhaps  we  shall  entitle  ourselves  to  the  use  of  his  name 
in  this  connexion,  by  quoting  from  his  “Life  and  Times,” 
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which,  of  course,  was  published  after  Ms  death,  and  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of  the  period. 

Burnet  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  September  18,  1643.  He 
died,  March  17,  1715.  Besides  his  Mstories,  he  wrote  excel¬ 
lent  biographies  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  of  Bishop  Bedell,  and 
of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  an  exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  wMch,  in  common  with  his  “  Pastoral  Care,”  still  re¬ 
tain  an  honourable  rank  in  theological  literature. 

ffifjatacttt  anti  Scat!)  of  ^rrijMsTjop  HefrjTjton. 

I  writ  so  earnestly  to  Leighton,  that  he  came  to  London 
[1684.]  Upon  his  coming  to  me  [in  London],  I  was  amazed 
to  see  him,  at  above  seventy,  look  still  so  fresh  and  well,  that 
age  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  stand  still  with  him.  His  hair 
was  still  black,  and  all  his  motions  were  lively.  He  had  the 
same  quickness  of  thought,  and  strength  of  memory,  but, 
above  all,  the  same  heat  and  life  of  devotion,  that  I  had  ever 
seen  in  him.  When  I  took  notice  to  him  upon  my  first  seeing 
him  how  well  he  looked,  he  told  me  he  was  very  near  his  end 
for  all  that,  and  his  work  and  journey  both  were  now  almost 
done.  This  at  that  time  made  no  great  impression  on  me.  He 
was  the  next  day  taken  with  an  oppression,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
with  a  cold  and  with  stitches,  which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leighton  sunk  so,  that  both  speech  and  sense 
went  away  of  a  sudden.  And  he  continued  panting  about 
twelve  hours,  and  then  died  without  pangs  or  convulsions.  I 
was  by  him  all  the  while.  Thus  I  lost  him  who  had  been  for 
so  many  years  the  chief  guide  of  my  whole  life.  He  had  lived 
ten  years  in  Sussex,  in  great  privacy,  dividing  his  time  wholly 
between  study  and  retirement,  and  the  doing  of  good;  for,  in 
the  parish  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  parishes  round  about,  he 
was  always  employed  in  preaching,  and  in  reading  prayers. 
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He  distributed  all  lie  bad  in  charities,  choosing  rather  to  have 
it  go  through  other  people’s  hands  than  his  own ;  for  I  was 
his  almoner  in  London.  He  had  gathered  a  well-chosen 
library  of  curious  as  well  as  useful  books,  which  he  left  to  the 
diocese  of  Dumblane  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  there,  that 
country  being  ill  provided  with  books.  He  lamented  oft  to 
me  the  stupidity  that  he  observed  among  the  commons  of 
England,  who  seemed  to  be  much  more  insensible  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  than  the  commons  of  Scotland  were.  He  re¬ 
tained  still  a  peculiar  inclination  to  Scotland;  and  if  he  had 
seen  any  prospect  of  doing  good  there,  he  would  have  gone 
and  lived  and  died  among  them.  In  the  short  time  that  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  were  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  hands, 
that  duke  had  been  possessed  with  such  an  opinion  of  him, 
that  he  moved  the  king  to  write  to  him,  to  go  and  at  least 
live  in  Scotland,  if  he  would  not  engage  in  a  bishopric  there. 
But  that  fell  with  that  duke’s  credit.  He  was  in  his  last  years 
turned  to  a  greater  severity  against  Popery  than  1  had  imagined 
a  man  of  his  temper  and  of  his  largeness  in  point  of  opinion 
was  capable  of.  He  spoke  of  the  corruptions,  of  the  secular 
spirit,  and  of  the  cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  Church,  with  an 
extraordinary  concern;  and  lamented  the  shameful  advances 
that  we  seemed  to  be  making  towards  Popery.  He  did  this 
with  a  tenderness  and  an  edge  that  I  did  not  expect  from  so 
recluse  and  mortified  a  man.  He  looked  on  the  state  the 
Church  of  England  was  in  with  very  melancholy  reflections, 
and  was  very  uneasy  at  an  expression  then  much  used,  that 
it  was  the  best  constituted  Church  in  the  world.  He  thought 
it  was  truly  so  with  relation  to  the  doctrine,  the  worship,  and 
the  main  part  of  our  government;  but  as  to  the  administra¬ 
tion,  both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the 
pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as  one  of  the  most  corrupt  he 
had  ever  seen.  He  thought  we  looked  like  a  fair  carcase  of  a 
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body  without  a  spirit,  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of 
life,  and  that  laboriousness  in  the  clergy,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his  death.  He 
used  often  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  place  to  die  in,  it 
should  be  an  inn ;  it  looking  like  a  pilgrim’s  going  home,  to 
whom  this  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the 
noise  and  confusion  in  it.  He  added,  that  the  officious  tender¬ 
ness  and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dying  man ; 
and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those  that  could  be 
procured  in  such  a  place  would  give  less  disturbance.  And  he 
obtained  what  he  desired,  for  he  died  at  the  Bell  Inn  in 
Warwick  Lane.  Another  circumstance  was,  that  while  he 
was  bishop  in  Scotland,  he  took  what  his  tenants  were  pleased 
to  pay  him  :  so  that  there  was  a  great  arrear  due,  which  was 
raised  slowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in  trust  with  his  affairs 
there.  And  the  last  payment  that  he  could  expect  from  thence 
was  returned  up  to  him  about  six  weeks  before  his  death.  So 
that  his  provision  and  journey  failed  both  at  once. 

[In  an  earlier  portion  of  his  work,  Burnet  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  saintliest  name  in  the  annals  of  Scottish 
Episcopacy]  : — 

He  had  great  quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension, 
with  a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression.  He  had 
the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that  ever  I  knew  in 
any  man.  He  was  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
of  the  whole  compass  of  theological  learning,  chiefly  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest 
was,  he  was  possessed  with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of 
divine  things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.  He  had  no  regard 
to  his  person,  unless  it  was  to  mortify  it  by  a  constant  low 
diet,  that  was  like  a  perpetual  fast.  He  had  a  contempt  both 
of  wealth  and  reputation.  He  seemed  to  have  the  lowest 
thoughts  of  himself  possible,  and  to  desire  that  all  other  per- 
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sons  sliould  think  as  meanly  of  liim  as  he  did  himself.  He 
bore  all  sorts  of  ill-usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  that  took 
pleasure  in  it.  He  had  so  subdued  the  natural  heat  of  his 
temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidents,  and  in  a  course  of 
twenty-two  years’  intimate  conversation  with  him,  I  never 
observed  the  least  sign  of  passion  but  upon  one  single  occa¬ 
sion.  He  brought  himself  into  so  composed  a  gravity,  that  I 
never  saw  him  laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile.  And  he  kept 
himself  in  such  a  constant  recollection,  that  I  do  not  remember 
that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.  There  was  a  visible 
tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  own  mind,  ancl  those  he 
conversed  with,  to  serious  reflections.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
perpetual  meditation.  And  though  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  was  strict  and  ascetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  sour¬ 
ness  of  temper  that  generally  possesses  men  of  that  sort.  He 
was  the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  others,  or  of  im¬ 
posing  his  own  methods  on  them,  possible;  so  that  he  did  not 
so  much  as  recommend  them  to  others.  He  said  there  was  a 
diversity  of  tempers,  and  every  man  was  to  watch  over  his 
own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  His  thoughts 
were  lively,  oft  out  of  the  way,  and  surprising,  yet  just  and 
genuine.  And  he  had  laid  together  in  his  memory  the  greatest 
treasure  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  all  the  ancient  sayings  of  the 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians,  that  I  have  ever  known  any 
man  master  of;  and  he  used  them  in  the  aptest  manner  possible. 
ITe  had  been  bred  up  with  the  greatest  aversion  imaginable 
to  the  whole  frame  of  the  Church  of  England.  From  Scot¬ 
land,  his  father  sent  him  to  travel.  He  spent  some  years  in 
France,  and  spoke  that  language  like  one  born  there.  He 
came  afterwards  and  settled  in  Scotland,  and  had  Presbyterian 
ordination;  but  he  quickly  broke  through  the  prejudices  of  his 
education.  His  preaching  had  a  sublimity  both  of  thought 
and  expression  in  it.  The  grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronuncia- 
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tiou  was  such,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  very  sensible 
emotion:  I  am  sure  I  never  did.  His  style  was  rather  too 
fine;  but  there  was  a  majesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so 
deep  an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  forget  the  sermons  I 
heard  him  preach  thirty  years  ago  :  and  yet  with  this  he 
seemed  to  look  on  himself  as  so  ordinary  a  preacher,  that 
while  he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to  employ  all  others ;  and 
when  he  was  a  bishop,  he  chose  to  preach  to  small  auditories, 
and  would  never  give  notice  beforehand :  he  had,  indeed,  a  very 
low  voice,  and  so  coidd  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd. 

THE  MILNERS. 

The  records  of  fraternal  affection  contain  no  example  more 
beautiful  and  touching  than  the  brotherly  love  of  Joseph  and 
Isaac  Milner.  Their  father,  who  had  once  been  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  a  manufacturer  in  reduced  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  town  of  Leeds.  However,  poor  as  he  was, 
he  strove  to  secure  a  good  education  for,  at  least,  one  of  his 
sons.  Joseph  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school,  and  afterwards 
to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  There  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  he  soon  was  appointed  master  of  the  grammar-school 
at  Hull,  and  found  himself  in  circumstances  to  aid  his  younger 
brother.  He  knew  Isaac’s  love  of  learning,  and  grieved  that 
the  studious  lad  should  consume  his  days  in  weaving  broad 
cloth.  He  asked  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr  Miles  Atkinson  to  visit 
him,  and  test  his  classical  attainments.  Mr  Atkinson  found 
him  seated  at  the  loom,  with  Tacitus  and  some  Greek  author 
lying  beside  him.  Notwithstanding  his  long  absence  from 
school,  the  young  apprentice  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  Mr 
Atkinson  went  to  his  master  and  purchased  a  release  from  his 
indentures.  “  Isaac,  lad,  thou  art  off,”  was  the  worthy  manu¬ 
facturer’s  laconic  announcement  of  the  fact  to  the  joyful  Isaac, 
who  immediately  repaired  to  Hull  and  commenced  as  usher 
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in  his  brother’s  crowded  school.  From  thence,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  through  the  same  brother’s  generosity  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  There  he  studied 
to  such  purpose  that  on  taking  his  degree  the  ex-weaver 
came  out  senior  wrangler,  with  the  epithet  “  Incomparabilis,” 
besides  being  first  Smith’s  prizeman,  and  was  soon  after  elected 
a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  commenced  the  career 
which  ended  in  his  being  president  of  Queen’s  and  Dean  of 
Carlisle. 

Joseph  Milner  was  born  Jan.  2,  1744.  He  died  Yicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Hull,  Nov.  15,  1797. 

Isaac  Milner  was  born  Jan.  11,  1750,  and  died  April  1, 
1820. 

Before  his  death,  Joseph  had  published  three  volumes  of  a 
“  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ.”  When  he  died  he  left 
some  materials  so  far  prepared,  that  the  work  was  taken  up 
and  two  volumes  added  by  the  surviving  brother.  That  it 
has  all  the  charms  of  a  first-rate  history,  or  that  the  portion 
which  passed  through  Isaac’s  hands  is  altogether  worthy  of 
the  fame  of  the  mighty  mathematician,  it  would  be  vain  to 
assert ;  but  it  is  not  hazarding  much  to  say  that  the  work  of 
the  Milners  is  the  best  account  of  the  Christian  life  of  past  ages 
which  English  readers  yet  possess,  and  that  for  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  its  details,  and  the  truthfulness  of  its  representations, 
it  far  surpasses  many  of  its  more  pretentious  competitors. 

i 

Anselm. 

That  good  men  frequently  appear  to  more  advantage  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  than  in  public,  is  a  remark  which  was  perhaps  never 
better  exemplified  than  in  this  prelate,  of  whom  all  that  is 
known  by  the  generality  of  readers  is,  that  he  was  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  papal  dominion  in  England.  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  he  might  be  influenced  by  the  purest  motives  in 
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this  part  of  his  conduct,  when  I  reflect  on  the  shameless  and 
profane  manners  of  the  Norman  princes.  But  his  private  life 
was  purely  his  own,  originating  more  directly  from  the  honest 
and  good  heart  with  which,  through  grace,  he  was  eminently 
endowed.  As  a  divine  and  a  Christian,  he  was  the  first  of 
characters  in  this  century,  and  is,  therefore,  deserving  of  some 
attention. 

He  was  born  at  Aoust  in  Piedmont.  From  early  life  his 
religious  cast  of  mind  was  so  prevalent  that,  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  he  offered  himself  to  a  monastery,  but  was  refused,  lest 
his  father  should  have  been  displeased.  He  afterwards  be¬ 
came  entangled  in  the  vanities  of  the  world;  and  to  his  death, 
he  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Becoming  a  scholar  of 
Lanfranc,  his  predecessor  in  the  See  of  Canterbury,  at  that 
time  a  monk  at  Bee,  in  Normandy,  he  commenced  monk  in 
the  year  1060,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  afterwards 
became  the  prior  of  the  monastery.  His  progress  in  religious 
knowledge  was  great ;  but  mildness  and  charity  seem  to  have 
predominated  in  all  his  views  of  piety.  The  book  commonly 
called  Augustine’s  Meditations,  was  chiefly  abstracted  from  the 
writings  of  Anselm.  At  the  age  of  forty-five  he  became  abbot 
of  Bee.  Lanfranc  dying  in  1089,  William  Rufus  usurped  the 
revenues  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  treated  the  monks  of 
the  place  in  a  barbarous  manner.  For  several  years  this  pro¬ 
fane  tyrant  declared,  that  none  should  have  the  see  while  he 
lived ;  but  a  fit  of  sickness  overawed  his  spirit ;  and  conscience, 
the  voice  of  God,  which  often  speaks  even  in  the  proudest  and 
the  most  insensible,  severely  reproved  his  wickedness ;  inso¬ 
much  that  he  nominated  Anselm  to  be  the  successor  of  Lan¬ 
franc.  That  Anselm  should  have  accepted  the  office  with 
much  reluctance  under  such  a  prince,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
wondered  at ;  and,  the  more  upright  and  conscientious  men 
are,  the  more  wary  and  reluctant  will  they  always  be  found  in 
accepting  offices  of  so  sacred  a  nature ;  though  it  is  natural 
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for  men  of  a  secular  spirit  to  judge  of  others  by  themselves, 
and  to  suppose  the  “  nolo  episcopari,”  to  be,  without  any  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  language  of  hypocrisy. 

Anselm  pressed  the  king  to  allow  the  calling  of  councils,  in 
order  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  crimes  and  abuses  ;  and  also 
to  fill  the  vacant  abbeys,  the  revenues  of  which  William  had 
reserved  to  himself  with  sacrilegious  avarice.  Nothing  but  the 
conviction  of  conscience,  and  the  ascendency  which  real  up¬ 
rightness  maintains  over  wickedness  and  profligacy,  could 
have  induced  such  a  person  as  William  Rufus,  to  promote 
Anselm  to  the  see,  though  he  must  have  foreseen  how  impro¬ 
bable  it  was,  that  the  abbot  would  ever  become  the  tame 
instrument  of  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  In  fact,  Anselm, 
finding  the  Church  overborne  by  the  iniquities  of  the  tyrant, 
retired  to  the  Continent  with  two  monks,  one  of  whom,  named 
Eadmer,  wrote  his  life. 

Living  a  retired  life  in  Calabria,  he  gave  employment  to  his 
active  mind  in  writing  a  treatise  on  the  reasons  why  God 
should  become  man,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation  :  a  work  at  that  time  useful  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  as  he  refuted  the  sentiments  of  Roscelin,  who  had  pub¬ 
lished  erroneous  views  concerning  the  Trinity.  For,  after  a 
sleep  of  many  ages,  the  genius  of  Arianism  or  Socinianism,  or 
both,  had  awaked,  and  taken  advantage  of  the  general  igno¬ 
rance,  to  corrupt  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Anselm  knew  how  to  reason  closely  and  systematically,  after 
the  manner  of  the  famous  Peter  Lombard,  master  of  the  sen¬ 
tences,  and  Bishop  of  Paris ;  and  he  was  properly  the  first  of 
the  scholastic  divines.  The  method  of  ratiocination  then 
used  was,  no  doubt,  tedious,  verbose,  and  subtile,  and,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  grew  more  and  more  perplexed.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  preferable  to  the  dissipation  and  inanity  which,  in  many 
publications  of  our  tunes,  pretend  to  the  honour  of  good  sense 
and  sound  wisdom,  though  devoid  of  learning  and  industry. 
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Moreover,  the  furniture  of  the  schools,  in  the  hands  of  a  fine 
genius  like  Anselm,  adorned  with  solid  piety,  and  under  the 
control  of  a  good  understanding,  stemmed  the  torrent  of  pro¬ 
fane  infidelity,  and  ably  supported  the  cause  of  godliness  in 
the  world.  Roscelin  was  confuted,  and  the  common  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  upheld  itself  in  the  Church.  What 
were  the  precise  views  of  Roscelin  will  be  better  understood, 
when  we  come  to  introduce  one  of  his  scholars,  the  famous 
Peter  Abelard  to  the  reader’s  notice. 

Anselm,  weary  of  an  empty  title  of  dignity,  and  seeing  no 
probability  of  being  enabled  to  serve  the  Church  in  the  arch¬ 
bishopric,  entreated  the  Pope  to  give  him  leave  to  resign  it,  but 
in  vain.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  justly  chargeable  with 
the  display  of  an  “  ostentatious  humility,”  when  he  had  first 
refused  the  promotion.*  The  integrity,  with  which  he  had 
acted,  ever  since  that  promotion  had  taken  place,  ought  to  have 
rescued  him  from  the  illiberal  censure.  “  Rufus  had  detained 
in  prison  several  persons,  wdiom  he  had  ordered  to  be  freed 
during  the  time  of  his  penitence  ;  he  still  preyed  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  ;  the  sale  of  spiritual  dignities  continued 
as  ojien  as  ever  ;  and  he  kept  possession  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.”  Was  it 
a  crime,  or  was  it  an  instance  of  laudable  integrity  in  Anselm, 
to  remonstrate  against  such  proceedings  1  I  suppose  the  can¬ 
dour  and  good  sense  of  the  author  to  whom  I  allude,  would 
have  inclined  him  to  praise  that  upright  conduct,  for  which 
Anselm  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  had  not  this 
same  Anselm  been  a  priest,  and  a  priest  too  of  sincere  zeal 
and  fervour.  In  justice  to  Anselm,  it  should,  moreover,  be 
observed,  that  one  reason  why  he  washed  to  resign  his  arch¬ 
bishopric  was,  that  he  believed  he  might  be  of  more  service  to 
the  souls  of  men  in  a  merely  clerical  character,  which  was 
more  obscure.  And  he  was  naturally  led  to  assign  this  reason 
*  See  Hume,  vol.  i.,  p.  302. 
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to  tlie  Pope,  from  tlie  observation  wbicb  be  made  of  tbe  effect 
of  his  preaching  on  audiences  in  Italy. 

Men  of  superior  talents,  however,  are  frequently  born  to 
drudge  in  business  or  in  arts,  whether  they  be  in  prosperous 
or  in  adverse  circumstances.  For  mankind  feel  the  need  of 
such  men ;  and  they  themselves  are  not  apt  to  bury  their 
powers  in  indolence.  A  Council  was  called  at  Bari  by  Pope 
Urban,  to  settle  with  the  Greeks  the  dispute  which  had  long 
separated  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  Greek  Church,  it 
would  seem,  without  any  scriptural  reason,  had  denied  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son ;  and  had,  there¬ 
fore,  thrust  the  words  and  the  son  *  out  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
While  the  disputants  -were  engaged,  the  Pope  called  on  Anselm, 
as  his  father  and  master,  for  his  reply.  The  archbishop  arose, 
and  by  his  powers  of  argumentation  silenced  the  Greeks. 

At  Lyons,  he  wrote  on  the  conception  of  the  Virgin,  and 
on  original  sin ;  and  thus  he  employed  himself  in  religious, 
not  in  secular  cares,  during  the  whole  of  his  exile  :  a  strong 
proof  of  his  exemption  from  that  domineering  ambition  of 
which  he  has  been  accused.  In  the  year  1100  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  royal  persecutor,  which  he  is  said  to  have  seriously 
lamented,  and  returned  into  England,  by  the  invitation  of 
Henry  I.  To  finish  at  once  the  account  of  his  unpleasant 
contests  with  the  Norman  princes,  he,  at  length,  was  enabled 
to  compromise  them.  The  great  object  of  controversy  was  the 
same  in  England  as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  namely, 
“  Whether  the  investiture  of  bishoprics  should  be  received  from 
the  King  or  from  the  Pope.”  Anselm,  moved  undoubtedly  by 
a  conscientious  zeal,  because  all  the  -world  bore  witness  to  his 
integrity,  was  decisive  for  the  latter ;  and  the  egregious  ini- 
quities,  and  shameless  violations  of  all  justice  and  decorum, 
practised  by  princes  in  that  age,  would  naturally  strengthen  the 
*  “  Proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.” 
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prejudices  of  Anselm’s  education.  To  receive  investiture  from 
tlie  Pope  for  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  the  temporalities,  was  the  only 
medium,  which  in  those  times  could  be  found,  between  the 
pretensions  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dominion ;  and  mat¬ 
ters  were  settled,  on  this  plan,  both  in  England  and  in 
Germany. 

If  Anselm  then  contributed  to  the  depression  of  the  civil 
power,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  papal,  he  was  unhappily 
carried  away  by  a  popular  torrent,  -which  few  minds  had  power 
to  resist.  It  seemed  certain,  however,  that  ambition  formed  no 
part  of  this  man’s  character.  “  While  I  am  with  you,”  he 
would  often  say  to  his  friends,  “  I  am  like  a  bird  in  a  nest 
amidst  her  young,  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  retirement  and  social 
affections ;  but  when  I  am  thrown  into  the  world,  I  am  like 
the  same  bird  hunted  and  harassed  by  ravens  or  other  fowls 
of  prey :  the  incursions  of  various  cares  distract  me ;  and  secu¬ 
lar  employments,  which  I  love  not,  vex  my  soul.”  lie  who 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  retirement,  who  thought,  spake, 
and  wrote  so  much  of  vital  godliness,  and  whose  moral  cha¬ 
racter  was  allowed,  even  by  his  enemies,  to  have  ever  been 
without  a  blot,  deserves  to  be  believed  in  these  declarations. 

Let  us  then  attend  to  those  traits  of  character,  which  were 
more  personal,  and  in  which  the  heart  of  the  man  more  plainly 
appears.  He  practised  that  which  all  godly  persons  have  ever 
found  salutary  and  even  necessary,  namely,  retired  and  devo¬ 
tional  meditation,  and  even  watched  long  in  the  night  for  the 
same  purpose.  One  day,  a  hare,  pursued  by  the  hounds,  ran 
under  his  horse  for  refuge,  as  he  was  riding.  The  object, 
bringing  at  once  to  his  recollection  a  most  awful  scene,  he 
stopped  and  said  weeping,  “  This  hare  reminds  me  of  a  sinner 
just  dying,  surrounded  with  devils,  waiting  for  their  prey.”  It 
was  in  this  manner  that  he  used  to  spiritualise  every  object ;  a 
practice  ever  derided  by  profane  minds,  whether  performed 
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injudiciously  or  not,  but  to  which,  in  some  degree,  every  de¬ 
vout  and  pious  spirit  on  earth  has  been  addicted. 

In  a  national  synod,  held  at  St  Peter’s,  Westminster,  he  for¬ 
bad  men  to  be  sold  as  cattle,  which  had  till  then  been  prac¬ 
tised.  Por  the  true  reliefs  and  mitigations  of  human  misery 
lay  entirely,  at  that  time,  in  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and 
small  as  that  influence  then  was,  the  ferocity  of  the  age  was 
tempered  by  it ;  and  human  life  was  thence  prevented  from 
being  entirely  degraded  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  beasts  which 
perish. 

Anselm  died  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  archbishopric,  and 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  wrote  on  the  Will,  Predestination,  and  Grace,  much  in 
Augustine’s  manner.  In  prayers,  meditations,  and  hymns,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  delight.  Eadmer  says  that  he 
used  to  say,  “  If  he  saw  hell  open,  and  sin  before  him,  he  would 
leap  into  the  former  to  avoid  the  latter.”  I  am  sorry  to  see 
this  sentiment,  which,  stripped  of  figure,  means  no  more  than 
what  all  good  men  allow,  that  he  feared  sin  more  than  punish¬ 
ment,  aspersed  by  so  good  a  divine  as  Foxe  the  martyrologist.* 
But  Anselm  was  a  Papist,  and  the  best  Protestants  have  not 
been  without  their  prejudices. 

DR  JOHN  JORTIN. 

John  Jortin  was  a  native  of  St  Giles’s,  where  he  was  bom 
October  23,  1698;  and  as  he  was  for  twenty-five  years  minister 
of  a  chapel  in  New  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  died  vicar  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  was  spent  in  London. 
His  education,  begun  at  the  Charter- House,  was  completed  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  he  early  acquired  a  taste  for 
that  elegant  scholarship,  which  formed  the  chief  business  and 
solace  of  his  unambitious  career,  and  which  still  preserves  his 
name  from  oblivion. 


*  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i. 
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To  a  man  of  taste,  leisure,  and  calm  temperament,  we  fancy, 
that  of  all  themes,  the  most  attractive  would  be  “  A  Life  of 
Erasmus.”  To  a  large  extent  involving  the  inner  history  of 
Romanism,  it  would  include  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and,  whilst  it  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  every  court  in  Europe,  it  would  bring  us  acquainted 
with  nearly  all  the  notabilities  of  the  period,  literary,  religious, 
and  political.  Nor  would  the  least  part  of  the  author’s  treat 
be  the  deliberate  perusal  of  the  ten  folios  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  pen  of  the  clever,  witty,  sarcastic  Hol¬ 
lander,  so  as  to  collect  for  his  mosaic  the  best  of  their  many- 
coloured  gems.  At  the  same  time,  Erasmus  is  not  the  sort 
of  hero  who  awakens  our  enthusiasm,  and  it  would  require 
much  tact  and  skill  to  interest  the  general  reader  in  the  long 
career  of  one  whom  Protestants  despised  as  a  time-server,  and 
wThom  Papists  detested  as  a  traitor  within  their  camp.  Dr 
Jortin  made  the  attempt.  With  his  sense  of  humour,  his 
scholarship,  and  his  freedom  from  sectarianism,  it  was  a  con¬ 
genial  employment ;  and  if  he  had  arranged  his  materials  more 
skilfully,  he  would  have  produced  a  delightful  wTork.  But  he 
was  deficient  in  the  art  of  construction,  and  so  entirely  lacked 
the  dramatic  or  descriptive  talent,  that  he  has  given  us  little 
more  than  a  series  of  epistolary  extracts,  interspersed  with 
critical  remarks  by  himself  and  others ;  and,  consequently,  a 
lively  and  readable  “  Life  of  Erasmus,”  still  remains  a  desi¬ 
deratum  in  literature. 

Owing  to  a  certain  desultory  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  the 
artistic  deficiencies  already  indicated,  Dr  Jortin,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  erudition,  could  not  have  become  the  Gibbon  or  the 
Sismondi  of  the  Christian  Church ;  but  in  his  “  Remarks  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,”  he  has  given  us  five  volumes  of  ingeni¬ 
ous  criticism  on  detached  passages  in  the  Church’s  annals,  and 
some  clever  and  lively  remarks  on  its  more  prominent  per- 
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sonages.  Most  of  tlicse  fragments  are  characterised  by  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  brilliant  writers.  His 
spirit  is  almost  invariably  kindly,  and  his  judgments  lean  to 
the  mild  and  charitable  side. 

Dr  Jortin  lies  buried  at  Kensington.  We  have  always 
deemed  his  epitaph  as  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  lapi¬ 
dary  writing  :  so  brief,  so  worthy  of  a  Christian’s  grave,  and, 
without  absolute  quaintness,  in  its  very  simplicity  so  strik¬ 
ing 

jo  :  JORTIN 
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ANNO  SALUTIS,  1770. 

JETATIS  72. 

ffigpttatt. 

Cyprian  was  made  Bishop  of  Carthage,  a.d.  248.  It  hath 
been  said  of  him  that  he  was  fond  of  spiritual  power,  and  it 
cannot  entirely  be  denied;  but  he  had  factious  ecclesiastics 
and  troublesome  schismatics  to  deal  with,  which  might  lead  him 
to  insist  somewhat  the  more  on  his  prerogatives;  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  one  point  he  was  for  restraining  Episcopal  en¬ 
croachments.  He  highly  approved  and  recommended  the 
method  of  appealing  to  the  people  in  the  election  of  bishops, 
and  of  asking  their  consent  and  approbation,  and  of  allowing 
them  a  negative.  He  thought  that  the  bishops  of  a  province 
had  no  right  to  make  a  cabal,  and  elect  a  bishop  secretly  by 
themselves,  and  obtrude  him  upon  the  Church.  But  after 
Christianity  was  the  established  and  the  ruling  religion,  great 
inconveniences,  and  tumults,  and  seditions,  and  massacres  arose 
from  the  popular  elections  of  bishops,  and  ecclesiastical  prefer¬ 
ments  became  more  lucrative,  and  were  thought  more  worthy 
of  a  battle,  or  of  mean  tricks  and  solicitations. 
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Cyprian  upon  all  occasions  consulted  his  own  clergy  and 
people,  and  desired  their  consent.  The  bishops  of  Rome  at 
that  time  began  to  take  upon  them  and  to  domineer,  and 
Stephen,  dealing  about  his  censures  and  excommunications, 
behaved  himself  with  indecency  and  arrogance  towards  Cyprian 
and  many  others,  in  the  affair  of  rcbaptmng. 

In  a  Council  of  Carthage,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  bishops, 
Cyprian  said  to  them,  “  None  of  us  ought  to  set  himself  up  as 
a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  pretend  tyrannically  to  constrain  his 
colleagues,  because  each  bishop  hath  a  liberty  and  a  power  to 
act  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  another 
bishop  than  he  can  judge  another.  But  we  must  all  wait 
for  .the  judgment  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  alone  belongs  the 
power  to  set  us  over  the  Church,  and  to  judge  of  our  actions/ 
Du  Pin  inserted  these  words  in  his  “  Biblioth.”  i.  p.  164,  to 
buffet  the  Pope  by  the  hand  of  Cyprian. 

Many  passages  there  are  in  Cyprian’s  writings  containing 
high  notions  of  Episcopal  authority  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Whilst  he  strenuously  opposed  the  domination  of  one 
pope,  he  seemed  in  some  manner  to  make  as  many  popes  as 
bishops,  and  mere  arithmetical  noughts  of  the  rest  of  the 
Christians ;  which  yet,  I  believe,  was  not  his  intent. 

In  the  persecution  under  Decius,  he  fled  from  Carthage,  and 
was  proscribed,  and  his  effects  were  seized.  He  was  censured 
by  some  persons  as  a  deserter  of  his  flock ;  but  the  decent  con¬ 
stancy  and  the  Christian  piety  with  which  he  laid  down  his 
life  afterwards,  afford  a  presumption  that  he  had  not  retired 
for  want  of  courage. 

His  death  was  lamented  even  by  many  of  the  Pagans, 
whose  esteem  he  had  gained  by  his  affable  and  charitable 
behaviour. 

He  often  talks  of  his  visions  and  revelations,  some  of  which 
he  had  on  occasions  which  in  all  appearance  were  small  and 
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inconsiderable  enough,  whilst  he  had  none  to  guide  him  and 
set  him  right  in  points  of  more  importance.  He  appeals  to 
these  visions,  and  makes  use  of  them  to  justify  his  conduct. 
It  would  be  dealing  too  severely  with  him,  considering  his 
character  in  other  respects,  to  ascribe  this  entirely  to  artifice 
and  policy,  and  it  would  be'  more  candid  and  charitable  to 
suppose  that  with  much  piety,  he  had  a  mixture  of  African 
enthusiasm,  and  that  what  he  thought  upon  in  the  day,  he 
dreamed  of  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  took  his  dreams  foi 
Divine  admonitions.  Some  perhaps  will  choose  to  leave  it  am- 
biuuous— dum  Elias  venerit. 

O 

In  his  treatise  “  De  Lapsis,”  he  relates  some  strange  miracles, 
one  of  which  is  that  the  consecrated  bread  was  turned  into  a 
cinder  in  the  hands  of  a  profane  person,  who  thus  found, 
according  to  the  proverb,  pro  thesauro  carbones* 

"When  the  Corinthians  shewed  a  want  of  reverence  and  de¬ 
cency  in  receiving  the  Lord’s  Supper,  what  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  1  “For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you, 
and  many  sleep.”  The  correetion  was  solemn  and  tremendous. 
But  of  these  transformations  what  can  we  say  ?  and  how  can 
wre  give  credit  to  them  1 

*  Macarius  of  Alexandria,  a  celebrated  monk  and  saint  of  the  fourth  century, 
is  said  to  have  related  this  story,  that  when  themonks  approached  to  the  holy 
communion,  and  stretched  out  their  hands  to  receive  it,  devils  under  the 
figure  of  little  ugly  iEthiopian  hoys  (who  were  only  visible  to  Macarius)  pre¬ 
vented  the  officiating  priest,  and  gave  to  some  of  them  coals  instead  of  the 
consecrated  bread,  which  bread,  though  to  by-standers  it  seemed  to  be  given 
by  the  priest  and  received  by  these  monks,  returned  back  again  to  the  altar  : 
whilst  other  monks,  who  were  more  pious  and  better  disposed,  when  they 
approached  to  receive  the  sacrament,  chased  the  evil  spirits  away,  who  fled 
with  great  terror  and  precipitation,  because  an  angel,  who  assisted  at  the 
altar,  put  his  hand  upon  the  hand  of  the  presbyter  when  he  delivered  the 
sacrament  to  these  good  men.  This  account  is  in  the  Vitas  Patrum,  and 
inserted,  with  a  thousand  more  stories  of  the  same  kind,  in  Tillemont,  14.  E. 
viii.  641.  To  such  a  degree  the  boldness  of  feigning  miracles,  and  the  faci¬ 
lity  of  admitting  them,  was  carried  in  those  days  ! 
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There  is  a  story  of  the  same  kind,  of  bread  turned  into  a 
stone,  related  by  Sozoinen.  An  heretic  of  the  sect  of  the 
Macedonians  had  a  wife  of  the  same  sect.  The  man  was  con¬ 
verted  by  Chrysostom,  and  used  many  arguments,  in  vain,  to 
bring  over  his  stubborn  spouse.  At  last  he  told  her  that  if 
she  would  not  receive  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  him  at  church, 
he  would  live  with  her  no  longer.  She  consented,  but  was 
resolved  to  deceive  him,  and  instead  of  eating  the  bread  which 
the  minister  gave  her,  she  took  some  which  she  had  brought 
with  her ;  but  as  she  was  biting  it,  it  was  turned  into  a  stone 
in  her  mouth,  a  stone  neither  in  substance  nor  colour  like  other 
stones,  and  bearing  upon  it  the  impression  of  her  teeth,  which 
made  her  repent  and  publicly  confess  her  crime.  This  hap¬ 
pened  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  Sozomen  can 
supply  us  with  an  hundred  miracles  as  good.  His  sending 
unbelievers  to  the  church  to  look  at  the  stone  which  was  kept 
there  as  a  rarity  was  very  judicious . 

I  would  willingly  have  paid  a  greater  deference  to  the  au¬ 
thority  and  testimony  of  this  pious  father  and  martyr  concern¬ 
ing  visions  and  miracles;  and  if  I  dissent  from  him,  it  is  not 
without  some  reluctance.  I  have  no  notion  of  differing  from 
worthy  persons,  living  or  dead,  for  the  sake  of  singularity  or 
of  contradiction,  in  which  I  can  discern  no  charms,  and  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit.  To  an  opinion  commonly  received,  and 
received  by  good  men,  when  I  cannot  assent,  I  am  inclined  to 
say, 

“  Invitus,  Regina,  tuo  de  littore  cessi.” 

But  alas  !  Opinion  is  a  queen  who  will  not  accept  of  such 
excuses : 


“  Ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat ; 

Nec  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur, 
Quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes.” 
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Ori"en  and  other  ancient  Christians  ascribed  to  our 
Saviour  this  saying — “  Act  like  skilful  bankers,  rejecting  what 
is  bad,  and  retaining  what  is  good.”  This  precept  is  proper 
for  all  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  religious  antiqui¬ 
ties.  Good  and  bad  money  is  offered  to  them,  and  they  ought 
to  beware  of  the  coin  which  will  not  pass  current  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters  and  in  the  critical  world,  and  of  that  which  is 
found  light  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary. 
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A  preacher  who  writes  a  new  sermon  every  week,  produces  a 
thousand  in  twenty  years,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  a 
minister  might  boast  an  unpublished  authorship,  quite  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  the  hundred  printed  octavos  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Nor  are  the  instances  few  where  all  this  elaborate  preparation 
has  been  gone  through  for  the  sake  of  a  very  limited  auditory. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  rural  hamlet,  the  frequenters  of  a  village 
chapel,  have  monopolised  the  whole  of  it.  Could  we  conceive 
a  poet  or  a  pamphleteer  issuing  a  weekly  publication  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  Pitcairn’s  Island  or  an  Iona,  we  should  have  a 
case  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  conscientious  and  unambi¬ 
tious  pastor,  who  spends  the  best  part  of  his  time  preparing 
for  his  scanty  audience  the  weekly  quota  of  exhortation  and 
instruction,  and  who  feels  it  “  an  over-payment  of  delight,”  if 
now  and  then  a  sinner  is  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
or  if  a  parishioner  shews  symptoms  of  incipient  amendment. 

What  becomes  of  all  the  sermons  ?  We  do  not  mean,  What 
becomes  of  all  the  manuscripts  1  for  many  sermons  were 
never  written ;  but,  What  is  the  result  or  product  from  all 
this  preaching  1  In  our  melancholy  moods,  we  are  apt  to  fear 
that  it  is  very  small.  Is  it  not  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  solemnised,  and  devoting  even  temporary  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  eternity  1  Is  it  not  rare  to  find  so  much  as  an 
individual,  on  whom  a  change  so  conspicuous  has  taken  place, 
as  to  deserve  the  name  of  conversion  ?  How  many  ministers 
can  point  to  infidels  whom  their  preaching  has  convinced,  or 
drunkards  whom  it  has  sobered  1  How  often  is  a  sermon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  healing  of  a  family  feud,  or  the  setting  up  of 
family  worship, — by  the  restitution  of  stolen  property,  or  by 
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the  discontinuance  in  a  locality  of  some  cruel  or  demoralising 
amusement? 

Yet,  occasionally  such  effects  do  follow,  and  assuredly  they 
would  not  be  rare  were  they  sought  more  habitually  and  more 
hopefully.  But  after  their  first  efforts,  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  many  ministers  ceased  to  realise  their  mission,  and  no 
longer  looked  for  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  and  their 
audience  take  up  a  relative  position,  which  is  henceforth  never 
more  to  alter — a  professional  solemnity  on  the  one  side,  a 
respectful  non-attention  on  the  other.  Year  after  year  steals 
on,  during  which  the  ecclesiastical  sing-song  or  orthodox  com¬ 
mon-places  are  drawled  forth  in  hepdomadal  instalments  to 
drowsy  church- wardens,  or  less  comatose  deacons ;  and,  unless 
it  emerge  from  some  funeral  occasion,  there  does  not  swell  up 
from  the  flat  dry  surface  a  single  impressive  idea,  a  single 
burst  of  urgent  appeal  or  genuine  emotion.  In  as  far  as  abid¬ 
ing  impression  or  moral  result  is  concerned,  the  effect  is  much 
the  same  when  that  voice  in  the  pulpit  is  hushed,  and  when 
that  bell  in  the  steeple  is  broken  :  a  sacred  and  familiar  sound 
has  passed  away,  but  it  will  soon  be  replaced  by  another,  of 
different  pitch  and  tone  perhaps,  but  destined  in  its  turn  to 
diffuse,  through  half-shut  ears,  the  same  Sabbatic  lullaby. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand 
every  Sunday,  fifty  millions  of  sermons  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  pulpits  of  England.  Of  these  we  may  assume  that 
the  best  are  still  extant ;  and  if  we  set  aside  those  discourses 
which  were  preached  by  the  evangelists  of  the  Great  Revival, 
and  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in  a  subsequent 
section,  they  give  us,  on  the  whole,  a  dreary  sense  of  impo¬ 
tence  and  poverty ;  and  as  we  turn  over  the  broad-margined 
volumes,  so  jejune  and  vapid,  our  first  wonder  is  how  men 
could  have  the  patience  to  consign  such  inanities  to  paper ; 
our  next  wonder  is  how  people  could  be  found  to  listen  to  such 
effusions  when  preached,  to  buy  and  peruse  them  when  printed. 
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Our  British  literature  presents  no  other  expanse  so  dull  and 
desolate;  and  to  compile  the  beauties  of  Smalridge  and  Moss, 
Stennett  and  Guyse,  would  be  a  task  as  agreeable  and  as  re¬ 
munerative,  as  the  virtuoso’s  who  should  try  to  gather  gems 
in  a  bricklayer’s  yard,  or  who  would  fill  his  portfolio  with 
mountain  sketches  from  a  rolling  prairie.  We  shall  do  the  best 
that  we  can  for  our  readers;  but  even  amongst  the  most 
admired  preachers  of  Queen  Anne’s,  and  the  earlier  Georgian 
eras,  they  must  not  expect  much  fertility  of  thought,  or  fervour 
of  spirit. 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY. 

Francis  Atterbury  was  born  at  Middleton  Keynes,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  March  6,  1663.  At  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  early  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  classical  scholar ; 
and  in  editing  an  Anthology  of  Latin  Poems  by  Italian  Bards, 
and  in  aiding  his  pupil  Boyle,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  his 
famous  controversy  with  Bentley,  he  found  some  employment 
for  his  vigorous  mind,  and  an  outlet  for  his  multifarious  ac¬ 
quisitions.  But  his  turn  was  active,  and  his  tastes  were  rhe¬ 
torical,  and  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  as  well  as  the 
pulpit,  furnished  an  arena  more  congenial  than  the  cloisters  of 
a  college.  At  an  early  period  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  he  rose  to  the  highest  place  among 
the  preachers  of  the  day ;  and  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of 
Convocation,  his  zealous  churchmanship  gave  him  a  position  by 
which  he  profited  in  the  subsequent  reign.  In  1712,  he  was 
made  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  in  the  year  following  his  pro¬ 
motion  culminated  in  the  mitre  and  the  episcopal  throne  of 
Bochester.  This  last  he  had  occupied  for  ten  years,  when,  by 
a  startling  disclosure,  he  was  hurled  from  his  high  estate.  A 
correspondence  was  brought  to  light  impheating  him  in  efforts 
to  restore  the  Pretender,  and  notwithstanding  his  own  ingenious 
and  eloquent  defence,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  carried 
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through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  June  1723  he  left 
his  native  land  an  exile.  He  died  at  Paris,  February  15,  1732. 

One  of  the  few  books,  the  shortness  of  which  is  really  to  be 
regretted,  is  Dr  William  King’s  “Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Times.” 
He  mentions  that  in  1715  he  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
when  Atterbury  was  one  of  a  party  of  fourteen.  “  During  the 
dinner  there  was  a  jocular  dispute  (I  forget  how  it  was  intro¬ 
duced)  concerning  short  prayers.  Sir  William  Wyndham  told 
us,  that  the  shortest  prayer  he  had  ever  heard  was  the  prayer 
of  a  common  soldier  just  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim : — ‘  O 
God,  if  there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul.’  This 
was  followed  by  a  general  laugh.  I  immediately  reflected  that 
such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  was  too  ludicrous,  at  least  very 
improper,  where  a  learned  and  religious  prelate  was  one  of  the 
company.  But  I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  making  a  dif¬ 
ferent  reflection.  Atterbury,  seeming  to  join  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  applying  himself  to  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  said — ‘  Your 
prayer,  Sir  William,  is  indeed  very  short;  but  I  remember 
another  as  short,  but  a  much  better,  offered  up  likewise  by  a 
poor  soldier  in  the  same  circumstances : — “  0  God,  if  in  the 
day  of  battle  I  forget  Thee,  do  Thou  not  forget  me.”  ’  This,  as 
Atterbury  pronounced  it  with  his  usual  grace  and  dignity,  was 
very  gentle  and  polite  reproof,  and  was  immediately  felt  by 
the  whole  company;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  the 
best  bred  man  of  his  age,  suddenly  turned  the  discourse  to 
another  subject.” 

Dr  King’s  other  anecdote  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
bishop’s  tact  and  promptitude,  and  its  wit  has  seldom  been 
surpassed  in  the  annals  of  parliamentary  debate.  On  occasion 
of  some  bill  being  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  Atter¬ 
bury  took  occasion  to  remark  that  “  he  had  prophesied  last 
winter  that  this  bill  would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  he  had  proved  a  true  prophet.” 
Lord  Coningsby  replied,  and,  as  usual,  speaking  in  a  passion* 
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he  desired  the  House  to  remark  “  that  one  of  the  right  reverend 
had  set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet ;  hut  for  his  part  he  did  not 
know  what  prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  furious  pro¬ 
phet  Balaam,  who  was  reproved  by  his  own  ass.”  In  his  reply, 
the  bishop  met  the  rude  attack  with  much  spirit  and  calmness, 
concluding,  “  Since  the  noble  lord  hath  discovered  in  our  man¬ 
ners  such  a  similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
the  prophet  Balaam:  but,  my  lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
make  out  the  other  part  of  the  parallel.  I  am  sure  that  I 
have  been  reproved  by  nobody  but  his  lordship.” 

Much  of  Atterbury’s  charm  was  personal.  A  contemporary 
critic,  complaining  how  entirely  the  art  of  speaking,  “  with  the 
proper  ornaments  of  voice  and  gesture,”  is  neglected  amongst 
the  clergy  of  Britain,  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  Atter- 
bury.  “  He  has  so  much  regard  to  his  congregation,  that  he 
commits  to  his  memory  what  he  is  to  say  to  them ;  and  has  so 
soft  and  graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it  must  attract  your  atten¬ 
tion.  His  person,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  is  no  small  recom¬ 
mendation;  but  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  not  losing 
that  advantage,  and  adding  to  the  propriety  of  speech,  which 
might  pass  the  criticism  of  Longinus,  an  action  which  would 
have  been  approved  by  Demosthenes.  He  has  a  peculiar  force 
in  his  way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience,  who  could  not  be 
intelligent  hearers  of  his  discourse,  were  there  not  explanation 
as  well  as  grace  in  his  action.  This  art  of  his  is  used  with  the 
most  exact  and  honest  skill.  He  never  attempts  your  passions 
until  he  has  convinced  your  reason.  All  the  objections  which  he 
can  form  are  laid  open  and  dispersed  before  he  uses  the  least 
vehemence  in  his  sermon ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he 
very  soon  wins  your  heart,  and  never  pretends  to  shew  the  beauty 
of  holiness  until  he  hath  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it”* 

In  the  second  of  the  following  extracts  the  conceit  in  which 
the  rainbow  is  spoken  of  as  “  a  bow  without  an  arrow,”  .is  what 
*  The  Tatler,  No.  66.  The  date  is  1709. 
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we  would  scarcely  have  anticipated  from  the  fastidious  taste 
and  the  Greek  scholarship  of  Atterbury. 


©reams  anb  Uisions. 

1.  For  the  most  part  dreams  are  nothing  else  but  the  inco¬ 
herent  and  disjointed  images  of  those  things  we  have  received 
into  the  fancy  by  the  senses,  and  treasured  up  in  our  memories 
when  we  were  awake :  and  we  may  as  reasonably  hope  to  find 
exact  and  curious  pictures  drawn  in  the  clouds,  as  any  truth 
and  certainty  in  these  dreams.  And  yet  such  is  our  folly  and 
superstition,  that  we  will  be  continually  spelling  the  counsels 
of  the  Almighty  in  these  antic  and  insignificant  characters; 
and  fancy  the  product  of  our  distempered  imaginations  to  be 
the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  oracles  of  God.  There 
is  nothing  more  vain  and  foolish  than  our  ordinary  dreams, 
except  it  be  those  persons  who  are  nicely  and  curiously  exact 
in  the  observation  of  them,  and  look  upon  them  as  the  hand 
and  index,  which  is  to  point  out  to  them  what  is  to  come  to 
pass.  And  in  truth,  this  is  so  slight  and  trifling  a  subject, 
that  it  were  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  in  a  sermon  or  serious  dis¬ 
course,  were  not  the  generality  of  mankind  so  superstitiously 
given  to  the  observation  of  them.  How  this  piece  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  came  to  obtain  so  universally,  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
determine ;  for  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  God  made  use  of 
this  way  to  reveal  Himself  to  mankind;  and  then  the  devil, 
who  loves  to  ape  God  in  his  worship,  took  up  this  method  of 
giving  his  oracles,  and  instituted  this  custom  as  a  sacred  rite; 
that  men  should  sleep  in  the  temples  of  his  idols  when  they 
came  to  inquire  anything  of  them ;  and  answers  were  given  to 
them  in  Dreams  and  Night  Visions.*  And  therefore  we  may 
justly  conclude,  that  the  nice  and  curious  observation  of 
dreams  is  not  only  unreasonable  and  superstitious,  but 
*  The  test  is  Job  xxxiii.  14-16. 
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heathenish  also.  And  if  the  curious  observation  of  ordinary 
dreams  is  so  sinful,  then  it  follows — 

2.  That  we  ought  not  to  publish  our  own  fancies  and 
imaginations  for  divine  visions  and  inspirations  and  the 
revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  frequent  has  it  been  in 
these  last  ages,  for  men  not  only  to  be  deluded  themselves, 
but  to  seduce  others  also;  to  set  up  for  inspired  persons  and 
new  prophets  by  the  help  of  a  heated  imagination !  And  in 
truth,  what  is  all  that  enthusiasm  which  so  much  reigns 
amongst  us,  but  the  dreams  of  those  persons,  whose  vitiated 
imagination  depraves  their  judgments?  We  have  too  many 
who  make  great  pretences  to  a  new  light  within  them,  which 
will  guide  them  into  all  truth,  teach  them  what  they  ought  to 
believe,  and  what  to  do,  without  the  help  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Others  there  are  who  are  assured  by  no  less  testimony 
than  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  are  the  children  of 
God,  and  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  though  their  works  tes¬ 
tify  against  them,  that  they  are  the  children  of  the  devil. 
What  are  these  but  the  efforts  of  a  distempered  fancy,  the 
waking  dreams  of  poor  deluded  men,  who  first  take  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  deceive  themselves,  and  then  double  their  diligence  to 
impose  upon  others?  Let  me  speak  to  them  in  the  words  of 
Maimonides ;  “  There  are  (says  he)  some  who,  by  the  help  of 
an  over-heated  imagination,  have  such  strange  fancies,  dreams, 
and  ecstasies,  that  they  take  themselves  for  prophets,  and 
much  wonder  that  they  have  such  fancies  and  imaginations ; 
conceiting  at  last,  that  all  sciences  and  faculties  are  infused 
into  them  without  any  pains  or  study.  And  hence  it  is  that 
they  fall  into  many  odd  opinions,  in  many  speculative  points 
of  no  great  moment,  and  do  so  mix  true  notions  with  such  as 
are  seemingly  and  imaginarily  so,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
jumbled  together.  All  which  proceeds  from  the  too  great 
force  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
rational.”  Thus  he.  This  delusion,  then,  in  the  sense  of  this 
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excellent  writer,  concerning  those  enthusiasts,  who  pretend  to 
revelation,  arises  from  hence;  that  their  fancies  are  invigo¬ 
rated  and  impregnated,  but  their  reason  is  not  informed,  nor 
their  understandings  possessed  with  a  true  sense  of  things  in 
their  due  coherence  and  contexture,  and  therefore  they  are  so 
apt  to  embrace  things  contrary  to  all  true  sense  and  sober 
reason.  The  best  remedy  against  this  dangerous  and  too  epi¬ 
demical  disease  of  this  nation,  is  to  take  up  all  our  opinions, 
and  to  govern  all  our  actions,  by  the  written  word  of  God ; 
for  it  is  a  gross  piece  of  folly  and  madness,  to  seek  after  new 
lights  and  revelations,  when  God  himself  hath  told  us,  that 
His  word  shall  be  “  a  light  to  our  feet  and  a  lantern  to  our 
paths,”  sufficient  to  guide  us  into  all  truth.  This  is  the 
touch-stone  by  which  we  ought  to  try  all  new  lights  and  pre¬ 
tended  revelations,  all  such  doctrines  and  practices  as  bear 
the  face  of  venerable  antiquity,  or  agreeable  novelty.  If  they 
do  not  agree  with  this,  if  they  run  counter  in  any  point  to 
these  lively  oracles,  it  is  only  error  and  vice,  under  the  guise  am' 
appearance  of  virtue  and  truth.  God  speaks  to  us  indeed  ii 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  night,  and  slumberings  on  the  bed, 
but  it  is  not  to  discover  any  new  and  unrevealed  truth,  to 
make  any  additional  discovery  of  His  will,  but  only  to  rouse  up 
our  minds,  and  awaken  our  attention,  and  put  us  upon  the 
practice  of  those  duties,  and  the  belief  of  those  articles,  which 
have  been  so  frequently  inculcated  into  us,  and  written  in  the 
volume  of  this  holy  book ;  and  therefore, 

Lastly,  how  careful  ought  we  to  be  to  give  an  attentive  ear 
to  these  divine  admonitions,  and  to  cherish  these  holy  inspira¬ 
tions  ;  for  since  God  has  left  off  speaking  to  men  in  dreams 
and  visions,  and  converses  with  us  now  in  a  still  voice — sug¬ 
gesting  to  our  minds  good  thoughts,  inspiring  our  souls  with 
holy  desires  and  affections,  *  and  by  His  grace  inciting  and 
quickening  us  to  do  good,  and  reproving  us  when  we  do  amiss, 
leading  us  into  the  right  way,  and  exhorting  us  to  persevere  in 
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it — it  must  certainly  be  our  unquestionable  duty  and  truest 
interest,  to  comply  with  these  holy  inspirations ;  to  dispose 
ourselves  for  the  receiving  of  them,  by  furnishing  our  minds 
with  suitable  dispositions  and  qualifications,  by  an  attentive 
regard  to  whatsoever  lie  speaks  to  us,  and  an  humble  submis¬ 
sion  to  everything  which  becomes  our  duty.  For  shall  God 
speak  to  us,  and  shall  not  man  hear?  Shall  we  not  say  with 
Samuel,  “  Speak,  Lord;  for  thy  servant  hearetli?”  And  yet 
how  frequently  do  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these  admonitions ! 
And  though  God  speaks  once,  yea  twice,  yet  we  regard  it  not ! 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  heard  God  speak  to  him  by  the  voice 
of  affliction,  and  the  awakening  dispensations  of  His  providence, 
by  the  voice  of  His  ministers,  and  the  inspirations  of  His 
Holy  Spirit?  And  yet  all  these  admonitions  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  work  his  reformation  and  amendment.  There  are 
none  of  us  but  have  been  frequently  warned  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  whilst  we  lie  musing  on  our  beds,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  past  actions  of  our  lives.  Is  there  not  a  voice 
within  us  which  either  accuses  or  excuses  us?  which  repre¬ 
sents  to  us  the  reasonableness  of  a  holy,  just,  and  good  life, 
and  the  folly  and  madness  of  being  vicious  and  wicked,  and 
what  dangerous  effects  sin  doth  continually  produce?  And  if 
so,  how  reasonable  is  it,  that  we  should  hearken  to  this 
heavenly  monitor?  that  we  should  weigh  and  consider  what 
He  dictates  to  us,  and  resolve  to  perform  whatsoever  we  are 
assured  will  conduce  to  our  truest  interest,  both  here  and  here¬ 
after?  Which  that  we  may  all  of  us  do,  God  of  His  mercy 
grant  for  Jesus  Christ  His  sake. 

2C1 )e  Iftambofo  about  tbje  STjtoue. 

There  will  certainly  come  a  time  when  we  shall  all  stand 
before  the  throne  of  God,  to  be  judged  according  to  our  works, 
and  to  receive  sentence  according  to  our  deeds  done  in  the 
flesh,  when  the  whole  world  shall  be  on  fire,  “  the  heavens  shall 
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be  shrivelled  up  like  a  scroll  of  parchment,  the  elements  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein  shall  be 
burnt  up  when  both  the  book  of  God’s  law  and  the  book  of 
our  own  consciences  shall  be  opened,  and  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  writ  in  plain  and  legible  characters,  and 
exposed  to  the  view  of  men  and  angels,  and  the  devil,  our  ac¬ 
cuser,  shall  read  our  indictment  against  us,  aggravating  our  sins 
with  all  the  most  heightening  circumstances.  And  then,  were 
not  the  throne  encompassed  with  this  rainbow ;  were  there  not 
“  mercy  with  Him,  that  He  might  be  feared, ”kwhat  course  could 
we  possibly  take  ?  Coirld  we  either  avoid  or  endure  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  an  angry  God  1  Could  we  withstand  the  power,  or 
oppose  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  ?  To  fancy  this,  would  be 
the  most  desperate  folly.  What  then  ?  Should  we  deny  the 
fact,  our  consciences  will  be  instead  of  a  thousand  witnesses. 
Or  should  we  call  to  the  mountains  to  fall  on  us,  and  cover  us  ? 
Alas  !  they  will  shake  and  tremble  no  less  than  we.  But  is 
there  no  balm  in  our  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  help  for  poor 
miserable  men  within  their  own  reach  ?  Was  misery  so  surely 
entailed  upon  them  after  the  fall,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
reversing  the  sentence  by  their  own  means?  Ho,  certainly, 
our  strength  is  but  weakness,  we  have  no  power  to  raise  our¬ 
selves  out  of  this  miserable  condition,  or  to  give  the  least 
helping  hand  towards  our  recovery.  All  that  strength  which 
God  gave  us  at  the  first,  we  lost  by  the  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
and  have  forfeited  that  grace  which  He  has  afforded  us  since, 
by  the  misuse  of  it.  So  that  if  we  look  down  only  upon  our¬ 
selves,  we  shall  find  nothing  but  this  dismal  prospect  of  horror 
and  despair ;  we  can  claim  nothing  of  God,  nor  have  we  any 
thing  of  our  own  to  succour  and  help  us ;  to  us  belongs  con¬ 
fusion  of  face  and  everlasting  misery,  “  lamentation,  mourning, 
and  woe.”  But  if  we  look  up  unto  heaven,  we  may  there  behold 
that  bow  which  God  has  placed  about  the  throne,  to  remind  us 
of  that  covenant  of  mercy  which  God  has  established  with  us, 
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and  ratified  and  confirmed  it  with  the  blood  of  His  dearly  be¬ 
loved  Son,  to  assure  every  broken  heart  and  truly  penitent 
sinner,  that  though  He  is  a  terrible  Judge  to  obstinate  offenders, 
yet  He  will  be  a  gracious  and  merciful  Saviour  to  all  those  who 
are  reconciled  to  Him  through  Christ,  and  have  their  sins  par¬ 
doned  by  His  death  and  satisfaction.  God  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  recover  us  out  of  that  desperate  condition  into  which 
we  have  reduced  ourselves.  To  the  Lord  our  God  belonss 
mercy  and  plenteous  forgiveness,  though  we  have  rebelled 
against  Him.  And  therefore  it  is  observable  that  this  bow  has 
no  string  :  it  is  not  bent  to  execute  God’s  vengeance  upon  us, 
but  it  is  placed  about  the  throne,  as  instruments  of  war  used 
to  be  in  times  of  peace,  amongst  the  Romans,  for  ornaments  to 
their  houses  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  It  is  a  bow  with¬ 
out  an  arrow,  denoting  to  us  that  our  blessed  Saviour  has 
appeased  God’s  wrath,  and  taken  away  the  sting  of  sin  and 
death,  and,  as  it  were,  disarmed  God’s  justice ;  so  that  now 
every  one  who  is  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ  has  no  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  “  the  arrows  that  fly  by  night,  nor  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  at  noonday,”  the  most  dreadful  threatenings  and 
judgments  of  God ;  for  God  has  laid  aside  His  thunder  out  of 
His  hand,  and  is  ready  to  embrace  us  with  the  arms  of  a  loving 
and  indulgent  Father.  And  lastly,  it  is  a  bow  encompassing 
the  throne,  denoting  to  us  that  God’s  mercy  is  exalted  above 
His  justice ;  for  though  all  God’s  attributes  are  equal,  as  they 
are  essentially  in  God,  yet,  in  their  effects  and  in  the  exercise 
of  them,  they  shine  with  a  different  lustre ;  and  the  goodness 
of  God  is  that  attribute  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  adorns  the 
Divine  nature,  and  renders  it  amiable  and  lovely,  as  well  as 
venerable  and  adorable.  God’s  mercy,  which  is  only  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  His  goodness  towards  offenders,  is  represented  in  the 
Holy  Scripture  with  peculiar  privileges  above  the  rest  of  His 
attributes.  God  is  styled  “the  Father  of  mercy;”  “He  is 
rich  in  mercy;”  and  mercy  is  said  to  “please  Him;”  He 
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desires  to  be  known  by  this  attribute  to  the  whole  world ; 
He  is  the  Lord  God  gracious  and  merciful,  and  publicly  de¬ 
clares  that  His  mercy  rejoices  over  judgment.  And  therefore 
the  rainbow  is  placed  about  the  throne,  to  signify  to  us  that 
God  is  always  mindful  of  His  gracious  covenant  made  with 
mankind;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  justice  He  remembers 
mercy. 

DEAN  SWIFT. 

Of  the  pulpit  performances  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s  only 
three  specimens  survive.  The  following  sermon  was  a  special 
favourite  with  Dr  Chalmers,  and  he  used  to  read  it  to  his  class 
as  a  good  example  of  plain  sense  and  downrightness,  as  well 
as  of  a  wise  forbearance,  brought  to  the  treatment  of  a  difficult 
subject.  The  text  is  1  John  v.  7. 

Except  to  the  lovers  of  morbid  mental  anatomy,  the  history 
of  Jonathan  Swift  is  not  an  attractive  subject.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  it  will  find  abundant  materials  in  his  numerous 
biographers  and  critics,  from  Dr  Johnson  down  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mr  Thackeray. 

(Dtt  tljc  dTrmttg. 

This  day  being  set  apart  to  acknowledge  our  belief  in  the 
Eternal  Trinity,  I  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  employ  my 
present  discourse  entirely  upon  that  subject;  and  I  hope  to 
handle  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  most  ignorant  among  you 
may  return  home  better  informed  of  your  duty  in  this  great 
point  than  probably  you  are  at  present. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  by  the  weakness  and  indiscretion 
of  busy  (or,  at  best,  of  well-meaning)  people,  as  well  as  by  the 
malice  of  those  who  are  enemies  to  all  revealed  religion,  and 
are  not  content  to  possess  their  own  infidelity  in  silence,  with¬ 
out  communicating  it  to  the  disturbance  of  mankind;  I  say,  by 
these  means,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Trinity  liath  suffered  very  much,  and  made  Christianity  suffer 
along  with  it.  For  these  two  things  must  be  granted:  First, 
That  men  of  wicked  lives  would  be  very  glad  there  were  no 
truth  in  Christianity  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  If  they  can  pick  out 
any  one  single  article  in  the  Christian  religion  which  appears 
not  agreeable  to  their  own  corrupted  reason,  or  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  those  bad  people  who  follow  the  trade  of  seducing 
others,  they  presently  conclude,  that  the  truth  of  the  whole 
gospel  must  sink  along  with  that  one  article;  which  is  just  as 
wise  as  if  a  man  should  say,  because  he  dislikes  one  law  of  his 
country,  he  will  therefore  observe  no  law  at  all.  And  yet  that 
one  law  may  be  very  reasonable  in  itself,  although  he  doth 
not  allow  it,  or  doth  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers. 

Thus  it  hath  happened  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity  ;  which  word  is  indeed  not  in  Scripture,  but  was  a  term  of 
art  invented  in  the  earlier  times  to  express  the  doctrine  by  a 
single  word  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience.  The  doc¬ 
trine  then,  as  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture,  although  not  exactly 
in  the  same  words,  is  very  short,  and  amounts  only  to  this — 
That  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  each  of  them 
God,  and  yet  that  there  is  but  one  God.  For,  as  to  the  word 
person,  when  we  say  there  are  three  persons,  and  as  to  those 
other  explanations  in  the  Athanasian  creed  this  day  read  to 
you  (whether  compiled  by  Athanasius  or  no),  they  were  taken 
up  three  hundred  years  after  Christ  to  expound  tins  doctrine; 
and  I  will  tell  you  upon  what  occasion.  About  that  time  there 
sprang  up  a  heresy  of  a  people  called  Allans,  from  one  Arius 
the  leader  of  them.  These  denied  our  Saviour  to  be  God, 
although  they  allowed  all  the  rest  of  the  gospel  (wherein  they 
■were  more  sincere  than  their  followers  among  us).  Thus  the 
Christian  world  was  divided  into  two  parts,  until  at  length,  by 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  Saint  Athanasius,  the  Arians  were  con¬ 
demned  in  a  general  council,  and  a  creed  formed  upon  the  true 
faith,  as  Saint  Athanasius  hath  settled  it.  This  creed  is  now 
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read  at  certain  times  in  our  churches,  which,  although  it  is 
useful  for  edification  to  those  who  understand  it,  yet,  since  it 
containeth  some  nice  and  philosophical  points  which  few  people 
can  comprehend,  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  obliged  to  believe  no 
more  than  the  Scripture  doctrine,  as  I  have  delivered  it.  Be¬ 
cause  that  creed  was  intended  only  as  an  answer  to  the  Arians 
in  their  own  way,  who  were  very  subtle  disputers. 

But  this  heresy  having  revived  in  the  world  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  continued  ever  since — not  out  of  a  zeal  to 
truth,  but  to  give  a  loose  to  wickedness  by  throwing  off  all 
relioion — several  divines,  in  order  to  answer  the  cavils  of  those 
adversaries  to  truth  and  morality,  began  to  find  out  further  ex¬ 
planations  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  rules  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  which  have  multiplied  controversies  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  beget  scruples  that  have  perplexed  the  minds  of  many  sober 
Christians,  who  otherwise  could  never  have  entertained  them. 

I  must  therefore  be  so  bold  as  to  affirm,  that  the  method  taken 
by  many  of  those  learned  men  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  been  founded  upon  a  mistake. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  every  man  is  bound  to  follow  the 
rules  and  directions  of  that  measure  of  reason  which  God  hath 
given  him;  and  indeed  he  cannot  do  otherwise  if  he  will  be 
sincere,  or  act  like  a  man.  For  instance,  if  I  should  be  com¬ 
manded  by  an  angel  from  heaven  to  believe  it  is  midnight  at 
noonday,  yet  I  could  not  believe  him.  So,  if  I  were  directly 
told  in  Scripture  that  three  are  one  and  one  is  three,  I  could 
not  conceive  or  believe  it  in  the  natural  common  sense  of  that 
expression,  but  must  suppose  that  something  dark  or  mystical 
was  meant,  which  it  pleased  God  to  conceal  from  me  and  from 
all  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  text,  “  There  are  three  that  bear 
record,”  &c.,  am  I  capable  of  knowing  and  defining  what  union 
and  what  distinction  there  may  be  in  the  Divine  nature  1  which 
possibly  may  be  hid  from  the  angels  themselves.  Again,  I  see 
it  plainly  declared  in  Scripture  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and 
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yet  I  find  our  Saviour  claiming  tlie  prerogative  of  God  in  know¬ 
ing  men’s  thoughts,  in  saying  He  and  His  father  are  one,  and 
“  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.”  I  read  that  the  disciples  wor¬ 
shipped  Him;  that  Thomas  said  to  Him,  “My  Lord  and  my 
God.”  And  St  John,  chap.  i. — “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.”  I  read 
likewise,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  which,  if  rightly  considered,  is 
as  great  a  miracle  as  any,  that  a  number  of  illiterate  men 
should  of  a  sudden  be  qualified  to  speak  all  the  languages  then 
known  in  the  world,  such  as  could  be  done  by  the  inspiration 
of  God  alone.  From  these  several  texts  it  is  plain  that  God 
commandeth  us  to  believe  there  is  a  union  and  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction;  but  what  that  union,  or  what  that  distinction  is,  all 
mankind  are  equally  ignorant,  and  must  continue  so,  at  least 
till  the  day  of  judgment,  without  some  new  revelation . 

Therefore  I  shall  again  repeat  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
it  is  positively  affirmed  in  Scripture :  That  God  is  there  ex¬ 
pressed  in  three  different  names,  as  Father,  as  Son,  and  as 
Holy  Ghost ;  that  each  of  these  is  God,  and  that  there  is  but 
one  God.  But  this  union  and  distinction  are  a  mystery 
utterly  unknown  to  mankind. 

This  is  enough  for  any  good  Christian  to  believe  on  this 
great  article,  without  ever  inquiring  any  further  :  and  this 
can  be  contrary  to  no  man’s  reason,  although  the  knowledge 
of  it  is  hid  from  him. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  of  great  importance  among 
those  who  quarrel  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as 
with  several  other  articles  of  Christianity;  which  is,  that  our 
religion  abounds  in  mysteries,  and  these  they  are  so  bold  to 
revile  as  cant,  imposture,  and  priestcraft.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  determine  for  what  reasons  God  thought  fit  to  communi¬ 
cate  some  things  to  us  in  part,  and  leave  some  part  a  mystery. 
But  so  it  is  in  fact,  and  so  the  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  in 
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several  places.  For  instance :  The  resurrection  and  change  of 
our  bodies  are  called  mysteries  by  Saint  Paul ;  our  Saviour’s 
incarnation  is  another:  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  called  a 
mystery  by  our  Saviour,  to  be  only  known  to  His  disciples ;  so 
is  faith,  and  the  Word  of  God  by  Saint  Paul :  I  omit  many 
others.  So,  that  to  declare  against  all  mysteries  without 
distinction  or  exception,  is  to  declare  against  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  New  Testament. 

There  are  two  conditions  that  may  bring  a  mystery  under 
suspicion.  First,  when  it  is  not  taught  and  commanded  in 
Holy  Writ;  or,  secondly,  when  the  mystery  turns  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  who  preach  it  to  others.  Now,  as  to  the 
first,  it  can  never  be  said,  that  we  preach  mysteries  without 
warrant  from  Holy  Scripture,  although  I  confess  this  of  the 
Trinity  may  have  sometimes  been  explained  by  human  inven¬ 
tion,  which  might  perhaps  better  have  been  spared.  As  to  the 
second ;  it  will  not  be  possible  to  charge  the  Protestant  priest¬ 
hood  with  proposing  any  temporal  advantage  to  themselves  by 
broaching  or  multiplying,  or  preaching  of  mysteries.  Does 
this  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  for  instance,  and  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  bring  the  least  profit  or  power  to  the 
preachers'?  No;  it  is  as  great  a  mystery  to  themselves  as  it  is 
to  the  meanest  of  their  hearers ;  and  may  be  rather  a  cause  of 
humiliation,  by  putting  then-  understanding  in  that  point  upon 
a  level  with  the  most  ignorant  of  their  flock.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  the  Boman  Church  hath  very  much  enriched  herself 
by  trading  in  mysteries,  for  which  they  have  not  the  least 
authority  from  Scripture,  and  were  fitted  only  to  advance  their 
own  temporal  wealth  and  grandeur  ;  such  as  transubstantiation, 
worshipping  of  images,  indulgences  for  sins,  purgatory,  and 
masses  for  the  dead ;  with  many  more.  But  it  is  the  perpetual 
taunt  of  those  who  have  ill-will  to  our  church,  or  a  contempt 
for  all  religion,  taken  up  by  the  wickedness  of  their  lives,  to 
charge  us  with  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  which  all 
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Protestants  have  thrown  off  near  two  hundred  years  :  where¬ 
as  those  mysteries  held  by  us  have  no  prospect  of  power,  pomp, 
or  wealth,  but  have  been  ever  maintained  by  the  universal 
body  of  true  believers  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  will 
be  so  to  the  resurrection ;  neither  will  the  gates  of  hell  prevail 
against  them. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  a  strange  thing,  that  God  should 
require  us  to  believe  mysteries,  while  the  reason  or  manner  of 
what  we  are  to  believe  is  above  our  comprehension,  and  wholly 
concealed  from  us :  neither  doth  it  appear  at  first  sight,  that 
the  believing  or  not  believing  them  doth  concern  either  the 
glory  of  God,  or  contribute  to  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of 
our  lives.  But  this  is  a  great  and  dangerous  mistake.  We  see 
what  a  mighty  weight  is  laid  upon  faith,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  In  the  former  we  read  how  the  faith  of 
Abraham  is  praised,  who  could  believe  that  God  would  raise 
from  him  a  great  nation,  at  the  very  same  time  that  he  was 
commanded  to  sacrifice  his  only  son,  and  despaired  of  any 
other  issue.  And  this  was  to  him  a  great  mystery.  Our 
Saviour  is  perpetually  preaching  faith  to  His  disciples,  or  re¬ 
proaching  them  with  the  want  of  it ;  and  Saint  Paul  produc- 
eth  numerous  examples  of  the  wonders  done  by  faith.  And 
all  this  is  highly  reasonable;  for,  faith  is  an  entire  dependence 
upon  the  truth,  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  mercy  of  God; 
which  dependence  will  certainly  incline  us  to  obey  Him  in  all 
things.  So,  that  the  great  excellency  of  faith,  consisteth  in 
the  consequence  it  hath  upon  our  actions :  as,  if  we  depend 
upon  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  a  man,  we  shall  certainly  be 
more  disposed  to  follow  his  advice.  Therefore,  let  no  man 
think  that  he  can  lead  as  good  a  moral  life  without  faith,  as 
with  it ;  for  this  reason,  because  he  who  hath  no  faith,  cannot, 
by  the  strength  of  his  own  reason  or  endeavours,  so  easily 
resist  temptations,  as  the  other  who  depends  upon  God’s 
assistance  in  the  overcoming  his  frailties,  and  is  sure  to  be  re- 
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warded  for  ever  in  heaven  for  his  victory  over  them.  Faith, 
says  the  apostle,  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen :  He  means, 
that  faith  is  a  virtue  by  which  anything  commanded  us  by 
God  to  believe,  appears  evident  and  certain  to  us,  although  we 
do  not  see,  nor  can  conceive  it;  because,  by  faith  we  entirely 
depend  upon  the  truth  and  power  of  God. 

It  is  an  old  and  true  distinction,  that  things  may  be  above 
our  reason  without  being  contrary  to  it.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
power,  the  nature,  and  the  universal  presence  of  God,  with 
innumerable  other  points.  How  little  do  those  who  quarrel 
with  mysteries,  know  of  the  commonest  actions  of  nature! 
The  growth  of  an  animal,  of  a  plant,  or  of  the  smallest  seed, 
is  a  mystery  to  the  wisest  among  men.  If  an  ignorant  person 
were  told  that  a  load-stone  would  draw  iron  at  a  distance,  he 
might  say  it  was  a  thing  contrary  to  his  reason,  and  could  not 
believe  before  he  saw  it  with  his  eyes. 

The  manner  whereby  the  soul  and  body  are  united,  and 
how  they  are  distinguished,  is  wholly  unaccountable  to  us. 
We  see  but  one  part,  and  yet  we  know  we  consist  of  two;  and 
this  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  comprehend,  any  more  than  that 
of  the  Trinity. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  manifest,  that  God  did 
never  command  us  to  believe,  nor  His  ministers  to  preach,  any 
doctrine  which  is  contrary  to  the  reason  He  hath  pleased  to 
endow  us  with;  but  for  His  own  wise  ends  has  thought  lit  to 
conceal  from  us  the  nature  of  the  thing  He  commands;  there¬ 
by  to  try  our  faith  and  obedience,  and  increase  our  dependence 
upon  Him. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  God  should  please  to  reveal 
unto  us  this  great  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  or  some  other 
mysteries  in  our  holy  religion,  we  should  not  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  them,  unless  He  would  at  the  same  time  think  fit  to 
bestow  on  us  some  new  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  which 
we  want  at  present,  and  are  reserved  till  the  day  of  resurrec- 
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tion  to  life  eternal.  “  For  now,”  as  the  Apostle  says,  “  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face.” 

Thus,  we  see,  the  matter  is  brought  to  this  issue ;  we  must 
either  believe  what  God  directly  commandeth  us  in  Holy 
Scripture,  or  we  must  wholly  reject  the  Scripture,  and  the 
Christian  religion  which  we  pretend  to  profess  :  But  this,  I 
hope,  is  too  desperate  a  step  for  any  of  us  to  make. 

JEREMIAH  SEED. 

Of  this  excellent  preacher  we  only  know  that  he  was  bom 
near  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  that  he  studied  at  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  that,  after  spending  most  of  his  ministerial 
life  as  curate  to  Dr  Waterland  at  Twickenham,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Enham  in  Hampshire,  where  he  died  in  1747. 

That  century  yielded  no  sermons  more  practical  or  more 
pleasing.  Seed  did  not  fight  uncertainly,  or  “  as  one  that 
beatetli  the  air,”  but  most  of  his  topics  are  precise,  and  their 
illustrations  is  minute  and  home-coming.  At  the  same  time, 
his  language  is  remarkably  lively,  and  every  paragraph  carries 
the  double  charm  of  a  brilliant  fancy  and  a  benevolent  per¬ 
suasiveness.  Unlike  his  colder  contemporaries,  he  indulges 
freely  in  figurative  language,  and,  both  in  their  conception  and 
their  wording,  his  metaphors  are  often  worthy  of  a  poet.  “  To 
a  mind  that  is  all  harmony  within,  the  Deity  must  appear  like 
what  He  is,  in  perfect  beauty,  all-loving  and  all-lovely,  with¬ 
out  any  forbidding  and  frightening  appearances  :  just  as  a 
deep  stream,  when  clear  and  unruffled  by  any  storm,  repre¬ 
sents  the  sun  and  firmament  in  a  gentler  and  milder  lustre,  far 
more  beautiful  itself  by  reflecting  the  beauties  of  heaven.” 
“  We  must  consult  the  gentlest  manner  and  softest  seasons  of 
address.  Our  advice  must  not  fall,  like  a  violent  storm,  bear¬ 
ing  down  and  making  that  to  droop  which  it  was  meant  to 
cherish  and  refresh :  it  must  descend  as  the  dew  upon  the 
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tender  herb,  or  like  melting  flakes  of  snow;  the  softer  it  falls, 
the  longer  it  dwells  upon,  and  the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the 
mind.” 

©rue  P^totsm. 

The  meanest  mechanic,  who  employs  his  love  and  gratitude, 
the  best  of  his  affections,  upon  God,  the  best  of  beings;  who 
has  a  particular  regard  and  esteem  for  the  virtuous  few,  com¬ 
passion  for  the  distressed,  and  a  fixed  and  extensive  good-will 
for  all;  who,  instead  of  triumphing  over  his  enemies,  strives 
to  subdue  his  greatest  enemy  of  all,  his  unruly  passion;  who 
promotes  a  good  understanding  between  neighbours,  composes 
and  adjusts  differences,  does  justice  to  an  injured  character, 
and  acts  of  charity  to  distressed  worth ;  who  cherishes  his 
friends,  forgives  his  enemies,  and  even  serves  them  in  any 
pressing  exigency;  who  abhors  vice,  and  pities  the  vicious  per¬ 
son;  such  a  man,  however  low  in  station,  has  juster  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  title  of  heroism,  as  heroism  implies  a  certain  noble¬ 
ness  and  elevation  of  soul,  breaking  forth  into  correspondent 
actions;  than  he  who  conquers  armies,  or  makes  the  most 
glaring  figure  in  the  eye  of  an  injudicious  world.  He  is  liko 
one  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  though,  through  the  disadvantage 
of  its  situation,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  very  little,  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  obscure  by  unskilful  beholders ;  yet  is  as  truly  great 
and  glorious  in  itself  as  those  heavenly  lights,  which  by  being 
placed  more  commodiously  for  our  view,  shine  with  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  lustre. 


©mtpatfcn  for  tlje  ©pulcnt. 

The  apostle’s  rule,  that  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat,  extends  to  the  rich  as  well  as  poor;  only  sup¬ 
posing,  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  work  assigned  to 
each.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.  that  he,  who 
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will  do  no  good,  ought  not  to  receive  or  enjoy  any.  As  we  all 
are  joint  traders  and  partners  in  life,  he  forfeits  his  right  to 
any  share  in  the  common  stock  of  happiness,  who  does  not 
endeavour  to  contribute  his  quota  or  allotted  part  to  it :  the 
public  happiness  being  nothing,  but  the  sum  total  of  each 
individual's  contribution  to  it.  An  easy  fortune  does  not  set 
men  free  from  labour  and  industry  in  general;  it  only  exempts 
them  from  some  particular  kinds  of  labour.  It  is  not  a  bless¬ 
ing,  as  it  gives  them  liberty  to  do  nothing  at  all;  but  as  it 
gives  them  liberty  wisely  to  choose  and  steadily  to  prosecute  the 
most  ennobling  exercises,  and  the  most  improving  employments, 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  service  of  that 
God,  who  giveth  them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  in  short  the 
doing  and  being  everything  that  is  commendable:  though 
nothing  merely  in  order  to  be  commended.  That  time,  which 
others  must  employ  in  tilling  the  ground  (which  often  deceives 
their  expectation)  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  may  lay 
out  in  cultivating  the  mind,  a  soil  always  grateful  to  the  care 
of  the  tiller.  The  sum  of  what  I  would  say  is  this :  That, 
though  you  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  calling,  yet  you 
have  a  general  one :  which  is  to  watch  over  your  heart,  and  to 
improve  your  head;  to  make  yourself  master  of  all  those 
accomplishments,  viz.  an  enlarged  compass  of  thought,  that 
flowing  humanity,  and  generosity,  which  are  necessary  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  fortune ;  and  of  all  those  perfections,  viz.  mode¬ 
ration,  humility,  and  temperance,  which  are  necessary  to  bear 
a  small  one  patiently ;  but  especially  it  is  your  duty  to  acquire 
a  taste  for  those  pleasures,  which,  after  they  are  tasted,  go  off 
agreeably,  and  leave  behind  them  a  grateful  and  delightful 
flavour  on  the  mind. 

Happy  that  man,  who,  unembarrassed  by  vulgar  cares, 
master  of  himself,  his  time  and  fortune,  spends  his  time  in 
making  himself  wiser,  and  his  fortune  in  making  others  (and 
therefore  himself),  happier;  who,  as  the  will  and  understanding 
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are  the  two  ennobling  faculties  of  the  soul,  thinks  himself  not 
complete,  till  his  understanding  be  beautified  with  the  valuable 
furniture  of  knowledge;  as  well  as  his  will  enriched  with  every 
virtue :  who  has  furnished  himself  with  all  the  advantages  to 
relish  solitude,  and  enliven  conversation ;  Avhen  serious,  not 
sullen;  and  when  cheerful,  not  indiscreetly  gay;  his  ambition 
not  to  be  admired  for  a  false  glare  of  greatness,  but  to  be  be¬ 
loved  for  the  gentle  and  sober  lustre  of  his  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness.  The  greatest  minister  of  state  has  not  more  business  to 
do  in  a  public  capacity,  than  he,  and  indeed  every  man  else, 
may  find  in  the  retired  and  still  scenes  of  life.  Even  in  his 
private  walks,  everything  that  is  visible  convinceth  him,  there 
is  present  a  being  invisible.  Aided  by  natural  philosophy,  he 
reads  plain  legible  traces  of  the  Divinity  in  everything  he 
meets :  he  sees  the  Deity  in  every  tree,  as  well  as  Moses  did 
in  the  burning  bush,  though  not  in  so  glaring  a  manner  :  and 
when  He  sees  him,  He  adores  him  with  the  tribute  of  a  grate¬ 
ful  heart. 

®ii't  iHfshfrcctch. 

He  who  endeavours  to  oblige  the  company  by  his  good-nature, 
never  fails  of  being  beloved :  he  who  strives  to  entertain  it  by 
his  good  sense,  never  fails  of  being  esteemed :  but  he  who  is 
continually  aiming  to  be  witty,  generally  miscarries  of  his  aim : 
his  aim  and  intention  is  to  be  admired,  but  it  is  his  mis¬ 
fortune  either  to  be  despised  or  detested ;  to  be  despised  for 
want  of  judgment,  or  detested  for  want  of  humanity.  For  -we 
seldom  admire  the  wit,  when  we  dislike  the  man.  There  are 
a  great  many,  to  whom  the  world  would  be  so  charitable,  as  to 
allow  them  to  have  a  tolerable  share  of  common  sense;  if  they 
did  not  set  up  for  something  more  than  common,  something 
very  uncommon,  bright  and  witty.  If  wTe  would  trace  the 
faults  of  conversation  up  to  their  original  source,  most  of  them 
might,  I  believe,  be  resolved  into  this,  that  men  had  rather 
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appear  shining,  than  be  agreeable  in  company.  They  are 
endeavouring  to  raise  admiration,  instead  of  gaining  love  and 
good-will:  whereas  the  latter  is  in  everybody’s  power,  the 
former  in  that  of  very  few. 

Safin  ©rfmtt'ott. 

Degenerate  souls,  wedded  to  their  vicious  habits,  may  dis¬ 
claim  all  commerce  with  heaven,  refusing  to  invoke  Him,  whose 
infinite  wisdom  is  ever  prompt  to  discern,  and  His  bounty  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  those  who  faithfully  call  upon  him ;  and 
neglecting  to  praise  Him,  who  is  great  and  marvellous  in  His 
works,  just  and  righteous  in  His  ways,  infinite  and  incompre¬ 
hensible  in  His  nature :  but  all  here,  I  would  persuade  myself, 
will  daily  set  apart  some  time  to  think  on  Him,  who  gave  us 
power  to  think :  He  was  the  author,  and  He  should  be  the 
object  of  our  faculties. 

And  to  do  this  the  better,  let  us  take  care  that  every  morn¬ 
ing,  as  soon  as  we  rise,  wre  lay  hold  on  this  proper  season  of 
address,  and  offer  up  to  God  the  first-fruits  of  our  thoughts, 
yet  fresh,  unsullied,  and  serene,  before  a  busy  swarm  of  vain 
images  crowd  in  upon  the  mind,  when  the  spirits  just  refreshed 
with  sleep  are  brisk  and  active,  and  rejoice,  like  that  sun, 
which  ushers  in  the  day,  to  run  their  course ;  when  all  nature 
just  awakened  into  being  from  insensibility  pays  its  early 
homage ;  then  let  us  join  in  the  universal  chorus,  who  are  the 
only  creatures  in  the  visible  creation  capable  of  knowing  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  addressed. 

And  in  the  evening,  when  the  stillness  of  the  night  invites 
to  solemn  thoughts,  after  we  have  collected  our  straggling 
ideas,  and  suffered  not  a  reflection  to  stir,  but  what  either  looks 
upward  to  God,  or  inward  upon  ourselves,  upon  the  state  of 
our  minds;  then  let  us  scan  over  each  action  of  the  day — fer¬ 
vently  entreat  God’s  pardon  for  what  we  have  done  amiss,  and 
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the  gracious  assistance  of  His  spirit  for  the  future :  and,  after 
having  adjusted  accounts  between  our  Maker-  and  ourselves, 
commit  ourselves  to  His  care  for  the  following  night. 

,  Thus  beginning  and  closing  the  day  with  devotion,  implor¬ 
ing  His  direction,  every  morning  as  we  rise,  for  the  following 
day;  and  recommending  ourselves  every  night  before  we  lie 
down,  to  His  protection,  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps;  the 
intermediate  spaces  will  be  better  filled  up :  each  line  of  our 
behaviour  will  terminate  in  God,  as  the  centre  of  our  actions. 
Our  lives  all  of  a  piece  will  constitute  one  regular  whole,  to 
which  each  part  will  bear  a  necessary  relation  and  correspon¬ 
dence,  without  any  broken  and  disjointed  schemes,  independent 
of  this  grand  end,  the  pleasing  of  God.  And  while  we  have 
this  one  point  in  view,  whatever  variety  there  may  be  in  our 
actions,  there  will  be  an  uniformity  too,  which  constitutes  the 
beauty  of  life,  just  as  it  does  of  everything  else;  an  uniformity 
without  being  dull  and  tedious,  and  a  variety  without  being 
wild  and  irregular. 

How  would  this  settle  the  ferment  of  our  youthful  passions, 
and  sweeten  the  last  dregs  of  our  advanced  age  !  How  would 
this  make  our  lives  yield  the  calmest  satisfaction,  as  some 
flowers  shed  the  most  fragrant  odours,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
day !  And  perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  prevent  a  dead¬ 
ness  and  flatness  of  spirit  from  succeeding,  when  the  briskness 
of  our  passions  goes  off,  than  to  acquire  an  early  taste  for 
those  spiritual  delights,  whose  leaf  withers  not,  and  whose 
verdure  remains  in  the  winter  of  our  clays. 

And  when  this  transitory  scene  is  shutting  upon  us,  when 
the  soul  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  another  world,  just  ready 
to  take  its  everlasting  flight ;  then  may  we  think  with  unal- 
layed  pleasure  on  God,  when  there  can  be  little  or  no  pleasure 
to  think  upon  anything  else.  And  our  souls  may  undauntedly 
follow  to  that  place,  whither  our  prayers  and  affections,  those 
forerunners  of  the  spirit,  are  gone  before. 
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One  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  this  age*  being  asked 
by  a  friend,  who  had  often  admired  his  patience  under  great 
provocations,  by  what  means  he  had  suppressed  his  anger? 
answered,  “  that  he  was  naturally  quick  of  resentment;  but 
that  he  had  by  daily  prayer  and  meditation  attained  to  this 
mastery  over  himself.  As  soon  as  he  arose  in  the  morning,  it 
was,  throughout  his  life,  his  daily  practice  to  retire  for  an  hour 
to  private  prayer  and  meditation.  This,  he  often  told  his 
friends,  gave  him  spirit  and  vigour  for  the  business  of  the  day. 
This  he  therefore  recommended  as  the  best  rule  of  life.  For 
nothing  he  knew  could  support  the  soul  in  all  distresses  but 
a  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Being.  Nor  can  a  rational  and 
steady  magnanimity  flow  from  any  other  source  than  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Divine  favour.” 

Of  Socrates,  who  is  said  to  have  gained  an  ascendant  over 
his  passions,  it  is  reported  that  his  life  was  full  of  prayers  and 
addresses  to  God. 

And  of  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  another  great 
example  of  virtue,  it  is  expressly  recorded,  that  (contrary  to  a 
fashion  now  prevailing)  he  never  did  eat  of  anything,  but  he 
first  prostrated  himself,  and  offered  thanks  to  the  supreme 
Lord  of  heaven. 

Leave  not  off  praying,  said  a  pious  man :  for  either  praying 
will  make  thee  leave  off  sinning,  or  sinning  will  make  thee 
leave  off  praying.  If  we  say  our  prayers  in  a  cold,  supine,  life¬ 
less  manner  now  and  then,  I  know  no  other  effect  they  will 
have,  but  to  enhance  our  condemnation.  In  effect  we  do  not 
pray,  we  only  say  our  prayers.  We  pay  not  the  tribute  of  the 
heart,  but  an  unmeaning  form  of  homage;  we  draw  near  to 
God  with  our  lips,  while  our  heart  is  far  from  him.  And 
without  perseverance  in  prayer,  the  notions  of  the  amendment 
of  our  lives,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  the  Deity,  will  only  float 
for  a  while  in  the  head  without  sinking  deep,  or  dwelling  long 
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upon  the  heart.  We  must  be  inured  to  a  constant  intercourse 
with  God,  to  have  our  minds  engaged  and  interested,  and  to 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  love  of  Him.  But,  if  we  in¬ 
vigorate  our  petitions,  which  are  otherwise  a  lifeless  carcase, 
with  a  serious  and  attentive  spirit,  composed,  but  not  dull ; 
affectionate,  but  not  passionate  in  our  addresses  to  God — 
praying  in  this  sense  will  at  last  make  us  leave  off  sinning ; 
and  victory,  decisive  victory,  declare  itself  in  favour  of  virtue. 

BISHOP  SHERLOCK. 

Thomas  Sherlock,  son  of  the  dean  of  St  Paul’s,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1678.  From  Eton  he  was  transferred  to  Catha¬ 
rine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
was  elevated  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple.  In  1716  he 
obtained  the  deanery  of  Chichester.  In  1728  he  was  created 
bishop  of  Bangor,  from  which,  in  1734,  he  wTas  translated  to 
Salisbury,  and  in  1748  he  succeeded  Dr  Gibson  as  bishop  of 
London.  He  died  at  Fulham,  July  18,  1761, 

With  their  clear  arrangement,  their  calm  reasoning,  their 
air  of  scholarship,  and  their  graceful  style,  Sherlock’s  discourses 
were  well  adapted  to  an  audience  at  once  learned  and  logical. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  such  spirit  as  they 
once  possessed  has  now  well-nigh  evaporated.  There  is  still 
infidelity,  and,  it  may  be  feared,  not  a  little  latent  unbelief 
amongst  respectable  church-goers  ;  but  it  would  be  labour  lost 
were  a  modern  preacher  to  expatiate,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
on  such  points  as  the  sincerity  of  the  apostles,  and  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  Christianity  to  Mahommedanism  and  Paganism. 

“  It  is  said  that  when  Dr  Nicholls  waited  upon  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Hardwicke,  with  the  first  volume  of  ‘  Sherlock’s  Ser¬ 
mons,’  in  November  1753,  his  Lordship  asked  him  whether 
there  was  not  a  sermon  on  John  xx.  30,  31  ?  and  on  his  reply¬ 
ing  in  the  affirmative,  desired  him  to  turn  to  the  conclusion, 
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and  repeated  verbatim  the  animated  contrast  between  tlio 
Maliommedan  and  Christian  religion,  begining,  ‘  Go  to  your 
natural  religion/  &c.  Yet  it  was  thirty  years  since  that 
sermon  had  been  published  singly.  Such  was  the  impression 
it  made  on  Lord  Ilardwicke.  This  interesting  anecdote,  how¬ 
ever,  would  want  some  of  its  effect,  if  we  did  not  add  that  at 
a  later  period,  Dr  Blair,  in  his  ‘  Lectures  on  Rhetoric/ 
pointed  out  this  identical  passage  as  an  instance  of  personifica¬ 
tion,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  elevation,  wall 
admit.  After  transcribing  it,  Blair  adds,  ‘  This  is  more  than 
elegant ;  it  is  truly  sublime.’  ”* 


(Cl)rfsltaru'tg  anti  its  fflhmtprtitors. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  published  and  declared  with  great 
solemnity,  and  by  persons  every  way  qualified  :  it  contains  a 
rule  or  system  of  religion,  and  is  still  maintained  by  its  dis¬ 
ciples  in  opposition  to  the  gospel.  Here  then,  perhaps,  may 
seem  to  be  some  difficulty,  when  two  revelations,  that  have 
equal  pleas  to  truth,  are  set  in  competition  one  against  the 
other.  This  question  must  be  argued  upon  different  principles 
with  Jews,  and  with  other  men ;  for  the  law  was  given  and 
declared  to  the  Jews,  and  they  were  under  the  obligations  of 
it :  they  therefore  are  concerned  to  inquire,  not  only  of  the 
truth  of  a  subsequent  revelation,  but  also  whether  it  does  suffi¬ 
ciently  abrogate  their  law,  or  whether  it  is  to  subsist  with  it ; 
as  likewise  whether  their  law  has  anywhere  precluded  them 
from  admitting  any  further  revelations.  But  to  us  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  we  are  concerned  with  the  law,  and  w'hether  there 
can  be  any  competition  with  respect  to  us  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel.  From  the  principles  already  mentioned,  we  may 
soon  determine  this  question  :  for  it  is  plain  that  no  revelation 
can  oblige  those  to  whom  it  is  not  given ;  that  promulgation  is 
*  “  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary,”  Art.  Sherlock. 
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so  far  of  the  essence  of  the  law,  that  no  man  in  reason  or 
equity  owes  any  obligation  to  a  law  till  it  is  made  known  to 
him  ;  that  the  obligations,  therefore,  of  a  law  are  limited  by 
the  terms  of  the  promulgation.  Apply  this  to  the  law  of 
Moses ;  you  will  find  that  law,  in  the  very  promulgation  of  it, 
confined  to  the  people  of  Israel :  Hear,  O  Israel !  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  promulgation;  which  it  could  not  have  been 
had  the  law  been  designed  for  the  whole  world.  And  this  was 
known  to  be  the  case  under  the  law.  Moses,  who  best  under¬ 
stood  the  extent  of  his  own  commission,  says  thus  to  the  people 
of  Israel :  “  What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes 
and  judgments  so  righteous,  as  all  this  law  which  I  set  before 
you  this  day?”  (Deut.  iv.  8).  The  holy  Psalmist  expresses  the 
same  sense  in  these  words  :  “  He  sheweth  his  word  unto  Jacob, 
his  statutes  and  his  judgments  unto  Israel.  He  hath  not  dealt 
so  with  any  nation  :  and  as  for  his  judgments,  they  have  not 
known  them”  (Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20).  From  all  which  it  is 
evident,  that  the  law  of  Moses  has  no  claim  to  our  obedience. 
The  moral  part  of  the  law,  when  understood,  will  oblige  every 
rational  creature ;  but  this  is  not  the  obligation  we  are  now 
speaking  of.  The  law  of  Moses,  then,  cannot  add  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  revelations  which  create  us  any  difficulty  in  determining 
ourselves  :  for,  let  the  case  happen  as  it  will,  we  are  free  from 
the  law.  But  the  law  affords  even  to  us  abundant  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  The  proofs  from  prophecy  are  as 
convincing  to  us  as  to  the  Jews  :  for  it  matters  not  whether  we 
are  under  the  law,  or  not  under  the  law,  since  conviction,  in 
this  case,  arises  from  another  and  different  principle.  But  I 
hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

Let  us  then  consider  briefly,  what  alteration  has  happened 
since  the  coming  of  Christ  to  disturb  and  unsettle  our  judg¬ 
ments  in  this  great  affair.  A  man,  perhaps,  who  is  a  great 
reader,  may  be  able  to  produce  many  instances  of  impostors 
since  that  time,  and  imagine  that  they  are  all  so  many  dead 
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weights  upon  the  cause  of  revelation  :  but  what  is  become  of 
them,  and  their  doctrine?  they  are  vanished,  and  their  place 
is  not  to  be  found.  What  pretence  is  there  then  to  set  up 
these  revelations?  Is  God  grown  so  weak  and  impotent,  that 
we  may  suppose  these  to  be  His  revelations,  and  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  world,  had  He  not  been  baffled  at  first  setting 
out?  If  God  intends  a  law  for  the  use  of  the  world,  He  is 
obliged,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  publish  the  law  to  the 
world:  and,  therefore,  want  of  such  publication  evidently 
shews  that  God  was  not  concerned  in  them,  or  at  least  did  not 
intend  that  we  should  be  concerned  in  them  :  and  therefore 
it  is  absurd  to  instance  in  such  pretences  as  difficulties  in  our 
way,  which  in  truth  are  not  in  our  way  at  all. 

And  thus  the  case  of  revelation  stood,  and  the  gospel  had 
no  competitor,  till  the  great  and  successful  impostor  Mahomet 
arose.  He,  indeed,  pretended  a  commission  to  all  the  world,  and 
found  means  sufficient  to  publish  his  pretences.  He  asserts 
his  authority  upon  the  strength  of  revelation,  and  endeavours 
to  transfer  the  advantages  of  the  gospel  evidence  to  himself, 
having  that  pattern  before  him  to  copy  after.  And,  should 
we  say  that  the  alcoran  was  never  promulged  to  us  by  persons 
duly  commissioned,  it  may  be  answered  perhaps,  that  the 
alcoran  is  as  well  published  to  us  as  the  gospel  is  to  them, 
which  has  some  appearance  of  an  answer,  though  the  fact  is 
indeed  otherwise;  for  even  the  alcoran  owns  Jesus  for  a  true 
prophet. 

But  with  respect  to  this  instance  I  persuade  myself  it  can 
be  no  very  distracting  study  to  find  reasons  to  determine  our 
choice.  Go  to  your  natural  religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet 
and  his  disciples  arrayed  in  armour  and  in  blood,  riding  in 
triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword :  shew  her  the  cities  which  he 
set  in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravished  and  destroyed, 
and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
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When  she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  re¬ 
tirements  :  shew  her  the'  prophet’s  chamber,  his  concubines 
and  wives;  let  her  see  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  allege  reve¬ 
lation  and  his  divine  commission  to  justify  his  lust  and  his 
oppression.  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shew 
her  the  blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the 
sons  of  men,  patiently  instructing  both  the  ignorant  and  per¬ 
verse.  Let  her  see  Him  in  His  most  retired  privacies  :  let 
her  follow  Him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  His  devotions  and 
supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  His  table  to  view  His 
poor  fare,  and  hear  His  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  see  Him 
injured  but  not  provoked :  let  her  attend  Him  to  the  tribunal, 
and  consider  the  patience  with  which  He  endured  the  scoffs 
and  reproaches  of  His  enemies.  Lead  her  to  His  cross;  and 
let  her  view  Him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  His  last 
prayer  for  His  persecutors:  “Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do !” 

When  natural  religion  has  viewed  both,  ask,  Which  is  the 
prophet  of  God?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had;  when 
she  saw  part  of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion 
who  attended  at  the  cross ;  by  him  she  spoke  and  said,  “  Truly 
this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.” 

ARCHBISHOP  SECKER. 

Not  so  rhetorical  as  Sherlock,  but  much  more  evangelical, 
the  sermons  of  Seeker  possess  an  element  of  more  enduring 
interest  in  the  eminently  practical  topics  to  which  most  of 
them  are  dedicated.  As  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  rector  of 
St  James’s,  he  had  for  his  auditors  the  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  wealth  and  fashion,  and  feeling  the  great  importance  of  his 
opportunity,  he  sought  to  meet  it  with  all  the  resources  placed 
at  his  disposal.  “  Though  he  neither  possessed  nor  affected 
the  artificial  eloquence  of  an  orator,  yet  he  had  that  of  an 
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honest  man  who  wants  to  convince,  of  a  Christian  preacher 
who  wants  to  reform  and  to  save  those  that  hear  him.  Solid 
arguments,  manly  sense,  useful  directions,  short,  nervous, 
striking  sentences,  awakening  questions,  frequent  and  pertinent 
applications  of  Scripture ;  all  these  following  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  and  coming  evidently  from  the  speaker’s 
heart,  enforced  by  his  elocution,  his  figure,  his  action,  and 
above  all,  by  the  corresponding  sanctity  of  his  example, 
stamped  conviction  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  sent  them 
home  with  impressions  not  easy  to  be  effaced.*” 

Thomas  Seeker  was  born  in  1693,  at  Sibthorp,  in  Notting¬ 
hamshire.  His  father,  a  gentleman  farmer,  was  a  Dissenter, 
and  educated  his  son  with  a  view  to  the  Nonconformist  minis¬ 
try  ;  but,  in  some  degree  influenced  by  the  example  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-student,  Butler,  he  joined  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  His  first  preferment  was  Houghton  le  Spring,  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  from  which  he  was  transferred,  in  1733,  to 
the  rectory  of  St  James,  Westminster.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol,  and  in  1758  he  was 
elevated  to  the  primacy.  He  died  August  3,  1768. 

Stttttbcitcs  to  linger. 

One  is,  that  we  avoid  forming  refined  and  romantic  notions  of 
human  perfection  in  anything.  For  these  are  much  apter  to 
heighten  our  expectations  from  others,  and  our  demands  upon 
them,  than  to  increase  our  watchfulness  over  ourselves  :  and 
SO  every  failure  provokes  us  more  highly  than  it  would  have 
done  else.  A  sense  of  things,  too  delicate  for  our  nature  and 
the  state  in  which  we  live,  is  no  accomplishment,  but  an  in¬ 
firmity.  And  overstrained  notions  of  friendship  and  honour, 
or  any  virtuous  attainment,  constantly  do  harm.  For  if  we 
fancy  ourselves  arrived  at  these  heights,  we  shall  resent  it  as 

*  “  Porteus’s  Life  of  Seeker,”  p.  28. 
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profanation,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  treat  us  as  being  nearly 
on  the  level  with  them,  which  yet  they  certainly  will.  And  if 
we  go  to  measure  those  around  us  by  these  ideas,  we  shall 
look  on  persons,  whenever  we  have  a  mind  to  do  so,  as  mon¬ 
sters  not  to  be  supported,  who,  in  a  reasonable  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  would  appear  very  tolerably  good  people.  We  should 
therefore  endeavour,  by  frequent  reflection,  to  form  a  habit  of 
judging  with  moderation  concerning  our  neighbours  and  our¬ 
selves.  Man  is  a  fallen  being,  defective  in  his  understanding, 
and  depraved  in  his  inclinations;  placed  in  circumstances,  in 
which  many  things  call  him  off  from  what  he  should  do,  many 
things  prompt  him  to  what  he  should  not  do ;  and  often, 
before  he  hath  well  learned  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
or  too  suddenly  for  him  to  apply  the  distinction  rightly . 

Almost  every  one  is  apt  to  join  some  notion  of  peculiar 
dignity  to  his  own  person,  and  to  imagine  that  offences  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  being  committed  against  him  ;  that  his 
character  and  concerns,  his  family  and  friends,  his  opinions 
and  taste,  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  singular  degree  of  regard. 
But  then  really  we  should  remember,  that  multitudes  besides 
may  just  as  allowably  think  the  same  thing  of  theirs  ;  indeed, 
that  all  men  are  as  dear  to  themselves,  as  we  can  be  to  our¬ 
selves  :  which  brings  us  back  so  far  upon  the  level  again.  And 
the  serious  consideration  of  it  must  surely  convince  us,  that 
our  common  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  is  to  think  and  act 
mildly ;  that  “  pride  was  not  made  for  man,  nor  furious  anger 
for  them  that  are  born  of  a  woman  ”  (Ecc-lus.  x.  1 8). 

Other  directions  must  be  given  more  briefly.  One  is  not  to 
indulge  ourselves  in  any  sort  of  over  great  niceness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  :  for  it  hardly  ever  gives  real  pleasure,  and  it  furnishes 
perpetual  occasions  of  disgust  and  fretfulness.  Another  is,  to 
avoid  inquisitiveness  after  materials  for  anger  to  work  upon. 
It  is  better  not  to  hear  of  every  little  wrong  thing  that  is  done 
about  us,  or  said  of  us.  And  therefore  we  should  never  en- 
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courage  persons  in  the  officiousness  of  acquainting  us  with 
them  needlessly  :  but  always  have  some  suspicion  of  such  as 
are  peculiarly  forward  in  it.  For  innumerable  are  the  friend¬ 
ships  and  agreeable  acquaintances  that  have  been  broken  off, 
and  the  resentments  and  animosities  raised,  by  tales  and  insi¬ 
nuations  of  this  kind,  either  wholly  or  in  part  false ;  or  idle 
and  trifling,  though  true.  Two  other  important  rules,  and 
closely  connected,  are  :  first,  never  to  engage  by  choice  in 
more  business  than  we  can  easily  manage ;  for  that,  by  caus¬ 
ing  hurry  and  frequent  miscarriages,  will  certainly  cause  vexa¬ 
tion  and  peevishness  :  then,  to  preserve  a  steady  attention  to 
what  we  do  engage  in.  Men  are  often  grossly  negligent  of  their 
affairs ;  and  afterwards  furiously  angry  at  those  disorders  in 
them,  for  which  they  themselves  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  to  blame,  as  others.  Now,  regular  care  would  have 
prevented  mismanagement,  which  alternate  fits  of  remissness 
and  rage  will  never  do.  Indeed,  we  should  obviate,  as  far  as 
we  can,  everything  that  we  find  apt  to  ruffle  our  minds,  and 
carry  the  precaution  down  even  to  our  diversions  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  For  some  of  these  have  often  so  very  bad  an  effect 
upon  the  temper,  that  not  to  apply  so  easy  a  remedy  as  laying 
them  aside  is  really  inexcusable.  Another  material  thing  to 
be  shunned,  is  familiarity  with  passionate  persons ;  not  only 
for  the  very  plain  reason,  lest  they  should  provoke  us,  but  also 
lest  their  example  should  infect  us.  “  Make  no  friendship 
with  an  angry  man,  and  with  a  furious  man  thou  shalt  not  go : 
lest  thou  learn  his  ways,  and  get  a  snare  to  thy  soul.”  But  to 
converse  with  those  who  are  of  mild  dispositions,  to  observe 
how  they  take  things,  and  be  advised  by  them  how  we  should 
take  them,  will  be  of  unspeakable  service. 

These  are  preparations  before  danger.  When  it  approaches 
near,  the  main  point  is,  to  recollect  how  dreadful  it  would  be 
to  give  way  and  lose  ourselves,  and  to  resolve  that  we  will  not. 
Towards  keeping  this  resolution,  we  shall  find  it  one  great  pre- 
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scrvativc,  though  it  may  seem  a  slight  matter,  not  to  let  the 
accent  of  our  speech,  or  any  one  of  our  gestures  be  vehement. 
For  these  things  excite  passion  mechanically ;  whereas  a  soft 
answer,  the  scripture  tells  us,  “  turneth  away  wrath composes 
the  spirit  of  the  giver  himself,  as  well  as  the  receiver  of  it. 
Also  making  use  of  the  gentlest  and  least  grating  terms  that 
we  can,  will  be  extremely  beneficial :  and  accordingly  it  fol¬ 
lows  there,  that  “  grievous  words  stir  up  anger.” 

But  if  such  begin  to  present  themselves,  and  struggle  for 
vent,  we  must  resolve  to  utter  as  few  of  any  sort  as  possible  : 
or,  if  it  become  requisite,  none  at  all ;  but  shut  fast  the  door 
of  our  lips,  till  the  mastiff  within  hath  done  barking,  as  is  re¬ 
lated  to  have  been  the  practice  of  Socrates.  It  is  a  painful 
restraint ;  but  if  we  will  remain  masters  of  ourselves,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  For  one  hasty  expression  bursting  out 
makes  freer  way  for  another,  till  at  last  the  banks  are  levelled, 
and  the  torrent  carries  all  before  it.  “A  patient  man,  therefore, 
will  bear  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  joy  shall  spring  up  unto  him. 
He  will  hide  his  words  for  a  time,  and  the  lips  of  many  shall 
declare  his  wisdom”  (Ecclus.  i.  23,  24).  But,  above  all,  we  should 
inviolably  observe  never  to  act  in  a  heat.  Thoughts,  alas,  will 
be  too  quick  for  us  :  a  few  improper  words  may  escape ;  but 
actions  are  much  more  in  our  power.  We  may  be  too  angry 
at  present  to  venture  upon  acting  at  all  :  a  little  delay  can  do 
no  harm,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Only, 'when  we 
take  time,  we  should  make  a  right  use  of  it ;  not  revolve  an 
insignificant  offence  in  our  minds,  interpret  little  incidents 
with  perverse  acuteness,  and  lay  stress  upon  groundless  fancies, 
till  we  work  it  up  into  a  heinous  crime.  The  best  understand¬ 
ings,  without  good  tempers,  can  go  the  greatest  lengths  in  this 
way ;  and  employing  their  reflection  to  excite  the  displeasure 
which  it  ought  to  restrain,  the  longer  they  ruminate  the  more 
untractable  they  grow.  Now  passion  may  be  trusted  very 
safely  to  suggest  all  the  aggravating  circumstances.  Reason, 
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therefore,  should  be  called  in  only  to  represent  the  alleviating 
considerations,  of  which  we  perpetually  overlook  so  many  and 
so  important  ones,  that  we  should  give  those  about  us  all  pos¬ 
sible  encouragement  to  remind  us  of  them.  And  if  the  person, 
by  whom  we  think  ourselves  aggrieved,  be  one  with  whom  we 
have  any  close  connexion,  or  of  whom  we  have  ground  to 
think  advantageously,  laying  our  complaint  mildly  before  him, 
and  hearkening  impartially  to  his  answer,  may  very  possibly 
set  all  right,  and  place  us  on  a  better  footing  than  ever  we 
were  before.  “  Admonish  a  friend  :  it  may  be  he  hath  not 
done  it ;  and  if  he  have  done  it,  that  he  do  it  no  more. 
Admonish  thy  friend  :  it  may  be  he  hath  not  said  it ;  and  if 
he  have,  that  he  speak  it  not  again.  Admonish  a  friend  :  for 
many  times  it  is  a  slander  :  and  believe  not  every  tale.  There 
is  one,  that  slippeth  in  his  speech ;  but  not  from  his  heart  : 
and  who  is  he  that  hath  not  offended  with  his  tongue  ?  Ad¬ 
monish  thy  neighbour  before  thou  threaten  him  :  and,  not 
being  angry,  give  place  to  the  law  of  the  most  High  ”  (Ecclus. 
xix.  13-17).  Only  this  caution  ought  to  be  observed  in  the 
case,  that  such  as  are  naturally  warm  and  impatient,  should 
but  seldom  risk  a  personal  explanation  at  first ;  but  rather 
employ  some  common  well-wisher,  on  whose  probity  and  pru¬ 
dence  they  can  safely  depend,  that  he  will  moderate,  not  in¬ 
flame,  matters  by  interposing.  And  when  thus,  or  any  way,  the 
subject  of  difference  is  rightly  stated,  if  the  other  party  be  inno¬ 
cent,  let  us  admit  it  with  pleasure;  . if  he  own  his  fault,  though 
not  so  fully  as  he  should,  let  us  receive  his  acknowledgment 
with  generosity.  And  if,  in  return,  he  brings  a  charge  against 
us,  let  us  say  with  calmness  what  we  have  to  say  justly  in  our 
own  favour ;  confess  frankly,  with  due  concern,  -whatever  hath 
been  amiss;  and  where  there  is  no  room  for  a  defence,  attempt 
no  palliation,  but  follow  the  injunction  of  Scripture  :  “  If  thou 
hast  done  foolishly,  or  if  thou  hast  thought  evil,  lay  thine 
hand  upon  thy  mouth  ”  (Prov.  xxx.  32).  It  will  be  very  dis- 
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honourable,  and  very  strange  in  him,  to  treat  us  unkindly 
upon  this.  But  if  he  doth,  we  must  submit  patiently  to  what 
we  have  brought  upon  ourselves,  and  not  be  guilty  of  a  second 
misdemeanour,  because  our  first  is  not  handsomely  forgiven  us. 

Set  QLtfine  fBettse  m  ©rbcr. 

Not  many,  it  may  be  feared,  have  reason  to  be  contented,  that 
everything  should  lie  at  the  hour  of  their  death,  just  as  it 
doth  now.  Some  have  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in 
putting  their  houses  out  of  order,  in  perplexing  and  ruining 
their  affairs  by  extravagance,  negligence,  or  ill-management. 
These  have  singular  need  to  restore  them  without  delay  to 
the  best  posture  they  can.  And  such  as  may  have  acted  very 
prudently  on  the  supposition  of  living  long,  may  yet  have 
done  little  or  nothing  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  dying  soon. 
Now  sickness  frequently  affords  but  little  time;  and  almost 
always  brings  along  with  it  uneasiness  full  enough  for  us  to 
bear,  without  the  additional  weight  of  business.  Besides,  in 
that  condition,  our  judgment,  or  memory,  or  attention  may  be 
impaired.  Weakness  of  spirits  may  subject  us  to  undue  im¬ 
pressions  from  those  who  are  about  us :  our  truest  friends  and 
ablest  and  properest  advisers  may  be  accidentally  absent,  or 
artfully  kept  from  us :  in  short,  one  way  or  another,  there  is  a 
great  hazard  of  our  doing  things  wrongly,  or  at  best  imper¬ 
fectly.  Bears  or  suspicions  of  this  may  grievously  disquiet  us, 
and  add  to  our  danger :  or,  though  we  apprehend  that  no  evils 
will  arise,  from  our  want  of  timely  caution,  to  those  whom 
we  leave  behind  us,  they  may  come  to  feel  very  dreadful  ones. 
And  why  should  not  all  this  be  prevented!  We  must  leave 
what  we  have,  whether  we  dispose  of  it  or  not.  And  if  we  defer 
disposing  of  it,  because  we  have  not  the  heart  to  do  it,  such  a 
heart  should  not  be  indulged,  but  amended.  The  difficulty  of 
settling  things,  or  the  uncertainty  how  to  settle  them,  will 
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scarce  grow  less  by  putting  it  off  to  the  last.  If  any  altera¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  or  of  our  opinion,  should  happen  after 
our  disposition  is  made,  it  may  be  altered  accordingly.  And 
that  strange  imagination  of  being  nearer  death,  for  having 
completed  this  or  any  provision  for  it,  is  a  poor  absurd  super¬ 
stition,  confuted  by  daily  experience.  On  the  contrary,  you 
will  be  more  at  ease,  and  likely  to  live  the  longer,  for  having 
done  your  duty  in  this  respect.  And  by  making  sure  to  do  it 
in  time,  you  may  obviate  great  injustice,  grievous  contentions 
and  enmities,  long  and  vast  expenses,  where,  if  they  be  not 
obviated,  the  fault  will  lie  at  your  door. 

Every  one  therefore  should  take  the  earliest  care  of  these 
matters.  But  if  any  one  hath  omitted  it,  the  office  before- 
mentioned  expressly  requires,  that  he  be  admonished  in  his 
sickness  to  make  his  will,  and  to  declare  his  debts,  what  he 
oweth,  and  what  is  owing  unto  him,  for  the  better  discharging 
of  his  conscience,  and  the  quietness  of  his  executors.  We  of 
the  clergy  have  now  but  seldom  the  means  allowed  us  of  giv¬ 
ing  you  this  or  any  other  admonition  at  such  times.  I  hope 
it  is  not  our  fault.  Consider  if  it  be  not  yours.  But  however 
that  be,  we  may  and  we  ought  to  do  it  from  the  pulpit :  where 
speaking  openly  to  all  in  general,  we  cannot  be  suspected  of 
any  private  unfair  design,  into  whatever  particulars  the  subject 
may  lead  us. 

The  principal  point,  at  which  men  sould  aim  in  settling 
their  temporal  affairs,  is  justice  :  and  one  of  the  most  evident 
branches  of  justice  is  paying  debts.  Our  first  care,  therefore, 
should  be  never  to  contract  debts  which  we  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  pay:  and  our  next,  to  secure  the  payment  of  those 
which  we  have  contracted  as  fully  and  speedily  as  we  can. 
Else  we  shall  be  in  continual  danger  of  injuring,  perhaps  dis¬ 
tressing  and  undoing,  persons  and  families,  only  for  thinking 
well  enough  of  us  to  trust  us.  It  is  extremely  dishonourable, 
(I  might  use  a  harsher  word)  at  any  season  of  life  to  indulge 
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our  idleness,  gratify  our  fancies  and  appetites,  or  support  our 
rank,  at  their  expense.  But  when  sickness  gives  us  a  prospect 
of  never  being  just  to  them,  unless  we  are  so  immediately,  we 
have  then  every  possible  motive  for  labouring  most  earnestly 
to  indemnify  them.  And  we  ought  to  prefer  the  demands 
which  they  have  upon  us,  before  all  mere  properties,  however 
reasonable;  contrive  good  security  for  them  out  of  whatever 
we  fairly  can;  and  if,  after  all,  we  cannot  do  it  effectually, 
recommend  them,  as  far  as  ever  there  is  any  plea  for  it,  to  the 
compassion  of  our  surviving  representatives  and  relations. 
But  as  we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  will  (and  in  several 
cases  there  may  be  no  reason  why  they  should)  do  what  we 
desire,  the  only  sure  way  is  to  provide  before  it  is  too  late  for 
doing  it  ourselves.  If  our  circumstances  are  upon  the  whole 
sufficient  to  answer  all  claims,  barely  making  known  the  debts 
due  from  us,  and  owing  to  us,  or  at  most  stating  them  with 
the  parties  concerned,  may  be  enough ;  and  where  it  is  wanted, 
employing  some  thought  and  pains  on  such  matters,  as  we  are 
able,  will  be  doing  very  good  service  both  to  our  creditors  and 
to  our  heirs. 

But  besides  those  who  are  commonly  called  creditors,  there 
is  another  and  much  more  dreadful  sort :  I  mean  those  to 
whom  we  have  done  injuries,  and  owe  restitution.  Injuries 
ought  never  to  be  done.  When  they  are  done,  restitution,  if 
it  can,  ought  to  be  made  immediately ;  and  till  it  is  offered,  so 
far  as  our  ability  extends,  we  remain  both  debtors  and  sinners. 
If  we  defer  it  to  the  last,  we  may  never  make  it  at  all ;  and 
though  wc  do,  whether  God  will  then  accept  it  must  be  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  but  if  even  then  we  refuse  it,  unless  the  cause  be  that  we 
excusably  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case,  vre  preserve  no  ground 
for  hope.  It  is  unspeakably  better,  therefore,  to  think  seriously 
at  any  time  than  never,  what  wrongs  or  what  hardships  any  of 
our  fellow-creatures  have  suffered  from  us,  and  to  what  suit¬ 
able  compensation  they  are  entitled,  either  in  strict  justice,  or 
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in  equity  and  good  conscience.  The  answer  to  this  question 
may  often  be  a  very  afflicting  one;  but  if  men  will  do  amiss, 
they  must  take  the  consequences.  It  may  also,  in  some  cases, 
be  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  right  answer,  or  to  find  proper 
methods  of  putting  it  in  practice,  if  we  know  it ;  but  we  must 
not,  on  account  of  difficulties,  lay  aside  the  thought  of  doing 
our  duty,  but  ask  the  best  advice  where  we  are  at  a  loss, 
leave  directions  to  be  executed  by  others,  where  we  have  not 
time  ourselves;  and  at  least  make  due  acknowledgments,  un¬ 
less  particular  circumstances  forbid,  where  we  cannot  make 
amends.  Perhaps  nothing  further  than  acknowledgments  will 
be  expected  by  those  whom  we  have  injured;  and  then  we  are 
bound  to  nothing  further. 

But  as  we  have  all  more  or  less  need  to  ask  pardon,  another 
of  our  duties  evidently  is,  to  grant  it  in  our  turn :  w'hen  others 
have  used  us  ill,  not  to  recompense  or  wish  them  evil  for  evil ; 
not  to  deny  them  proper  kindnesses;  or  even  think  of  them 
•worse  than  they  deserve — to  accept  any  submissions  that  do 
but  approach  towards  being  sufficient,  and  be  reconciled  to  them, 
not  in  words  alone,  which  is  adding  hypocrisy  to  resentment, 
but  in  reality,  affording  them  as  large  proofs,  both  of  our 
favour  and  confidence,  as  any  good  and  wise  man,  uninterested 
in  the  matter,  would  think  fitting — seriously  wishing  their 
good,  in  soul,  body,  and  estate,  and  being  ready  to  promote  it 
as  far  as  we  properly  can.  This  is  the  full  meaning  of  being 
in  charity,  which  we  ought  to  be  constantly  in  with  all  men; 
and,  if  the  reason  of  our  professing  to  be  so  is  merely  that  we 
imagine  our  end  to  be  near,  it  will  be  extremely  questionable 
whether  we  are  so  indeed.  Yet,  a  late,  nay,  an  imperfect  re¬ 
conciliation  is  always  preferable  to  none,  provided  there  be  any 
sincerity  in  it.  For  th§  expedient,  to  which,  it  is  said,  some 
have  had  recourse,  of  forgiving  if  they  die,  and  being  revenged 
if  they  live,  is  as  wicked  and  as  foolish  a  contrivance  to  deceive 
themselves,  and  to  mock  God,  as  the  human  heart  can  frame. 
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LAURENCE  STERNE. 

“The  Sermons  of  Mr  Yorick'’  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  curious  commencements.  On  the  text,  “  But  Abishai 
said,  Shall  not  Shimei  be  put  to  death  for  this?”  he  begins, 
“  It  has  not  a  good  aspect.  This  is  the  second  time  Abishai 
has  proposed  Shimei’s  destruction.”  Again,  the  text  is,  “  And 
he  said,  What  have  they  seen  in  thine  house  1  And  Hezekiah 
answered,  All  the  things  that  are  in  my  house  they  have  seen; 
there  is  nothing  amongst  all  my  treasures  that  I  have  not  shewn 
them;”  and  the  sermon  commences,  “And  where  was  the 
harm,  you  ’ll  say,  in  all  this  1  ”  Once  more,  from  the  text, 
“He  hoped  also  that  money  should  have  been  given  him  of 
Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him,”  he  sets  out,  “  A  noble  object  to 
take  up  the  consideration  of  the  Roman  governor  !  And  was 
this  Felix — the  great,  the  noble  Felix  V’  &c.  After  giving  out 
the  text,  “  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to 
the  house  of  feasting,”  he  exclaims,  “That  I  deny  !”* 

Few  things  shew  more  strikingly  the  low  tone  of  moral 
feeling  in  England  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  than  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  books  were  received  so  profligate  and 
unprincipled  as  “Tristram  Shandy”  and  the  “Sentimental 
Journey  ;”  and  it  seems  almost  a  satire  on  religion,  that  a  pen 
so  foul  should  have  been  employed  in  writing  sermons.  But 
so  it  was  ;  and  these  last  were  almost  as  popular  as  his  other 
lucubrations.  They  abound  in  similar  buffooneries  and  whimsi¬ 
calities,  and  for  their  want  of  heart  and  genuine  worth  they  try 
to  compensate  by  a  profusion  of  maudlin  sentiment.  It  is  not 
without  some  hesitation  that  we  admit  into  our  series  names 
like  Sterne  and  Dodd  ;  but  our  sketcl^of  pulpit  oratory  would 
be  very  incomplete  if  we  made  no  mention  of  men  so  dazzling 

*  On  the  subject  of  exordiums  to  sermons,  see  “  Christian  Classics,”  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  27-30. 
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in  their  day.  The  first  two  volumes  of  “  Mr  Yorick’s  Sermons” 
were  published  in  1760.  Our  copy  is  dated  1767,  and  is  of 
the  eighth  edition. 

Laurence  Sterne  was  born  at  Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  November 
24,  1713.  His  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  his 
uncle,  Dr  Jaques  Sterne,  was  a  prebendary  of  Durham.  To 
this  relation  he  was  indebted  for  the  living  of  Sutton,  where 
he  spent  twenty  years  of  his  clerical  career,  “  painting,  fiddling, 
and  shooting.”  He  died  during  a  visit  to  London,  March  18, 
1768. 

The  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  discourses  which 
were  so  admired  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandsires ;  but  all 
their  galvanic  attempts  at  emotion  will  hardly  reconcile  the 
modern  reader  to  the  liberties  taken  with  the  matchless  story  of 


Srfje  Son. 

He  gathers  all  together. 

I  see  the  picture  of  his  departure;  the  camels  and  asses 
loaden  with  his  substance,  detached  on  one  side  of  the  piece, 
and  already  on  their  way;  the  prodigal  son  standing  on  the 
foreground,  with  a  forced  sedateness,  struggling  against  the 
fluttering  movement  of  joy  upon  his  deliverance  from  restraint ; 
the  elder  brother  holding  his  hand,  as  if  unwilling  to  let  it  go ; 
the  father — sad  moment ! — with  a  firm  look,  covering  a  pro¬ 
phetic  sentiment,  “  that  all  would  not  go  well  with  his  child,” 
approaching  to  embrace  him,  and  bid  him  adieu.  Poor  in¬ 
considerate  youth!  From  whose  arms  art  thou  flying?  from 
what  a  shelter  art  thou  going  forth  into  the  storm?  Art  thou 
weary  of  a  father’s  affection,  of  a  father’s  care?  or  hopest  thou 
to  find  a  warmer  interest,  a  truer  counsellor,  or  a  kinder  friend 
in  a  land  of  strangers,  where  youth  is  made  a  prey,  and  so 
many  thousands  are  confederated  to  deceive  them,  and  live  by 
their  spoils? 

Q  2 
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We  will  seek  no  further  than  this  idea  for  the  extravagancies 
by  which  the  prodigal  son  added  one  unhappy  example  to  the 
number.  His  fortune  wasted — the  followers  of  it  fled  in 
course — the  .wants  of  nature  remain — the  hand  of  God  gone 
forth  against  him.  “For  when  he  had  spent  all,  a  mighty 
famine  arose  in  that  country.”  Heaven  have  pity  upon  the 
youth,  for  he  is  in  hunger  and  distress;  strayed  out  of  the 
reach  of  a  parent  who  counts  every  hour  of  his  absence  with 
anguish ;  cut  off  from  all  his  tender  offices  by  his  folly,  and 
from  relief  and  charity  from  others  by  the  calamity  of  the 
times. 

Nothing  so  powerfully  calls  home  the  mind  as  distress.  The 
tense  fibre  then  relaxes — the  soul  retires  to  itself — sits  pen¬ 
sive  and  susceptible  of  right  impressions.  If  we  have  a  friend, 
it  is  then  we  think  of  him ;  if  a  benefactor,  at  that  moment  all 
his  kindnesses  press  upon  our  mind.  Gracious  and  bountiful 
God  !  is  it  not  for  this  that  they  who  in  their  prosperity  forget 
Thee,  do  yet  remember  and  return  to  Thee  in  the  hour  of  their 
sorrow?  When  our  heart  is  in  heaviness,  upon  whom  can  we 
think  but  Thee,  who  knowest  our  necessities  afar  off — puttest 
all  our  tears  in  Thy  bottle — seest  every  careful  thought — hear- 
est  every  sigh  and  melancholy  groan  we  utter? 

Strange,  that  we  should  only  begin  to  think  of  God  with 
comfort,  when  with  joy  and  comfort  we  can  think  of  nothing- 
else. 

Man  surely  is  a  compound  of  riddles  and  contradictions. 
By  the  law  of  his  nature  he  avoids  pain,  and  yet,  unless  he 
suffers  in  the  flesh,  he  will  not  cease  from  sin,  though  it  is  sure 
to  bring  pain  and  misery  upon  his  head  for  ever. 

Whilst  all  went  pleasurably  on  with  the  prodigal,  we  hear 
not  one  word  concerning  his  father — no  pang  of  remorse  for 
the  sufferings  in  which  he  had  left  him,  or  resolution  of  re¬ 
turning  to  make  up  the  account  of  his  folly.  His  first  hour  of 
distress  seemed  to  be  his  first  hour  of  wisdom.  “  When  he 
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Came  to  himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired  servants  of  my 
father  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  whilst  I  perish !  ” 

Of  all  the  terrors  of  nature,  that  of  one  day  or  another  dying 
by  hunger  is  the  greatest ;  and  it  is  wisely  wove  into  our  frame 
to  awaken  man  to  industry,  and  call  forth  his  talents.  And 
though  we  seem  to  go  on  carelessly,  sporting  with  it  as  we  do 
with  other  terrors,  yet,  he  that  sees  this  enemy  fairly,  and  in 
his  most  frightful  shape,  will  need  no  long  remonstrance  to 
make  him  turn  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  him. 

It  was  the  case  of  the  prodigal.  He  arose  to  go  to  his 
father. 

Alas!  how  shall  he  tell  his  story?  Ye  who  have  trod  this 
round,  tell  me  in  what  words  he  shall  give  in  to  his  father  the 
sad  items  of  his  extravagance  and  folly. 

The  feasts  and  banquets  which  he  gave  to  whole  cities  in 
the  east — the  costs  of  Asiatic  rarities,  and  of  Asiatic  cooks  to 
dress  them — the  expenses  of  singing  men  and  singing  women 
— the  flute,  the  harp,  the  sackbut,  and  of  all  kinds  of  music — 
the  dress  of  the  Persian  courts,  how  magnificent !  their  slaves, 
how  numerous ! — their  chariots,  their  horses,  their  palaces,  their 
furniture,  what  immense  sums  they  had  devoured!  what  ex¬ 
pectations  from  strangers  of  condition !  what  exactions ! 

How  shall  the  youth  make  his  father  comprehend  that  he 
was  cheated  at  Damascus  by  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  wrnrld ; 
that  he  had  lent  a  part  of  his  substance  to  a  friend  at  Nineveh, 
who  had  fled  off  with  it  to  the  Ganges;  that  he  had  been  sold 
by  a  man  of  honour  for  twenty  shekels  of  silver  to  a  worker  in 
graven  images ;  that  the  images  he  had  purchased  had  profited 
him  nothing;  that  they  could  not  be  transported  across  the 
wilderness,  and  had  been  burnt  with  fire  at  Shushan;  that  the 
apes  and  peacocks,*  which  he  had  sent  for  from  Tarshish,  lay 
dead  upon  his  hands;  and  that  the  mummies  had  not  been 
dead  long  enough  which  had  been  brought  him  out  of  Egypt; 

*  Vide  2  Chron.  ix.  21. 
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— that  all  had  gone  wrong  since  the  day  he  forsook  his  father’s 
house. 

Leave  the  story :  it  will  be  told  more  concisely.  “  When  he 
was  yet  afar  off,  his  father  saw  him,” — compassion  told  it  in 
three  words, — “  he  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him.” 

Great  is  the  power  of  eloquence,  but  never  is  it  so  great  as 
when  it  pleads  along  with  nature,  and  the  culprit  is  a  child 
strayed  from  his  duty,  and  returned  to  it  again  with  tears. 
Casuists  may  settle  the  point  as  they  will ;  but  what  could  a 
parent  see  more  in  the  account  than  the  natural  one  of  an  in¬ 
genuous  heart  too  open  for  the  world,  smitten  with  strong 
sensations  of  pleasure,  and  suffered  to  sally  forth  unarmed  into 
the  midst  of  enemies  stronger  than  himself? 

Generosity  sorrows  as  much  for  the  overmatched  as  pity 
herself  does. 

The  idea  of  a  son  so  ruined  would  double  the  father’s 
caresses.  Every  effusion  of  his  tenderness  would  add  bitter¬ 
ness  to  his  son’s  remorse.  “  Gracious  heaven!  wdiat  a  father 
have  I  rendered  miserable !” 

“And  he  said,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.” 

“  But  the  father  said,  Bring  forth  the  best  robe - ” 

O  ye  affections !  How  fondly  do  you  play  at  cross-purposes 
with  each  other !  ’Tis  the  natural  dialogue  of  true  transport. 
Joy  is  not  methodical;  and  where  an  offender,  beloved,  over¬ 
charges  himself  in  the  offence,  words  are  too  cold,  and  a  conci¬ 
liated  heart  replies  by  tokens  of  esteem. 

“  And  he  said  unto  his  servants,  Bring  forth  the  best  robe, 
and  put  it  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on 
his  feet,  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  let  us  eat  and 
drink  and  be  merry.” 

When  the  affections  so  kindly  break  loose,  joy  is  another 
name  for  religion. 

We  look  up  as  we  taste  it.  The  cold  stoic  without,  when 
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he  hears  the  dancing  and  the  music,  may  ask  sullenly  (with 
the  elder  brother)  what  it  means,  and  refuse  to  enter;  but  the 
humane  and  compassionate  all  fly  impetuously  to  the  banquet 
given  “  for  a  son  who  was  dead  and  is  alive  again;  who  was 
lost  and  is  found.”  Gentle  spirits  light  up  the  pavilion  with  a 
sacred  fire,  and  parental  love  and  filial  piety  lead  in  the  masque 
with  riot  and  wild  festivity !  Was  it  not  for  this  that  God 
gave  man  music  to  strike  upon  the  kindly  passions ;  that  nature 
taught  the  feet  to  dance  to  its  movements,  and  as  chief  gover¬ 
ness  of  the  feast,  poured  forth  wine  into  the  goblet  to  crown  it 
with  gladness? 

DR  DODD. 

William  Dodd,  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Bourne,  hi  Lincolnshire, 
was  born  there  in  1729.  At  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  gave 
proofs  of  superior  ability,  and  commenced  a  somewhat  preco¬ 
cious  authorship,  most  of  his  publications  being  poems,  on  sub¬ 
jects  grave  or  gay.  On  receiving  orders  he  came  out  a  clever 
and  attractive  preacher;  and  whilst,  by  the  adroit  use  of  his 
talents,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  various  popular  appoint¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  preachersliip  at  the  Magdalene  Hospital, 
and  several  city  lectureships,  by  a  system  of  flattery  and  sub¬ 
serviency  he  secured  a  large  amount  of  episcopal  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  patronage.  But  during  all  this  interval  he  was  leading 
a  life  of  the  wildest  profusion  and  most  extravagant  self-indul¬ 
gence,  and  in  order  to  extricate  himself  had  recourse  to  expe¬ 
dients  which  betrayed  his  entire  want  of  principle.  When  the 
rectory  of  St  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  fell  vacant,  he  offered 
Lady  Apsley  a  bribe  of  three  thousand  pounds  if  she  could 
obtain  for  him  the  presentation,  but  the  only  result  was  ex¬ 
posure  and  disgrace.  His  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
chaplains  to  the  king,  and,  overwhelmed  with  public  obloquy, 
he  took  refuge  on  the  Continent.  Here,  however,  his  expen¬ 
sive  habits  did  not  cease,  and,  on  his  return  to  London,  he 
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raised  a  large  sum  on  the  credit  of  a  bond,  bearing  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  his  former  pupil,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  The  signa¬ 
ture  was  soon  found  to  be  a  fabrication;  and  under  the  act 
then  newly  passed,  and  which  rendered  forgery  a  capital 
offence,  Dr  Dodd  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted. 
Great  but  unavailing  efforts  were  made  to  procure  a  mitigation 
of  his  sentence,  and  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  Jline  27, 
1777. 

Bead  in  the  light  of  his  melancholy  end,  we  are  apt  to  re¬ 
gard  the  sermons  of  Dr  Dodd  as  the  effusions  of  a  mere  clerical 
fop  or  charlatan,  but  it  would  be  an  error  to  deny  their  in¬ 
trinsic  merits.  Their  author  was  a  man  of  extensive  informa¬ 
tion,  and  his  discourses  are  enlivened  by  interesting  anecdotes, 
and  opportune  poetical  quotations,  'which  must  have  gone  far  to 
keep  the  hearers  awake,  and  which  almost  bring  them  within 
the  range  of  our  lighter  literature.  They  have  too  much  of  the 
smoothness  of  the  courtier,  and  too  little  of  the  solemnity  of 
Heaven’s  ambassador,  and  they  entirely  lack  the  light  and 
unction  of  the  Christian  evangelist ;  but  were  they  divested 
of  their  homiletic  form,  with  their  worldly  wisdom  and  prac¬ 
tical  tendency,  they  would  take  a  respectable  place  among  our 
later  British  Essayists. 

Each  of  his  “  Sermons  to  Young  Men’’  is  followed  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  illustrative  anecdotes — a  method  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sample  may  give  some  idea : — • 

Attics  fur  Conbersattarc. 

Your  great  endeavour  should  be  so  to  supply  your  own  mind 
with  the  proper  materials  for  conversation,  that  you  may  be 
able,  like  the  rich  householder,  to  bring  out  of  your  plenteous 
treasury,  things  new  and  old,  for  the  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction  of  your  friends  and  companions.  We  have  before 
observed,  that  as  it  is  “  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
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mouth  speaketh,”  so  men’s  words  and  conversation  necessarily 
flow  from  the  ruling  principle  within ;  and,  therefore,  if  by 
reading  and  reflection  your  mind  is  occupied  upon  wise  and 
sensible  objects,  and  your  thoughts  filled  with  them,  you  will 
be  naturally  led  to  communicate  from  your  store;  and  your 
discourse,  to  the  great  emolument  of  those  with  whom  you 
converse,  will  take  the  same  useful  and  improving  turn  with 
your  thoughts. 

However,  one  thing  is  carefully  to  be  avoided — “  a  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  conversation.”  Though  your  topic  is  most  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  though  you  understand  it  completely,  and  can  treat  of  it 
in  the  most  masterly  manner,  nothing  can  excuse  your  assum¬ 
ing  to  yourself  the  principal  part  of  the  discourse,  and  not 
allowing  to  others  their  due  share  and  portion  of  it.  For 
conversation,  founded  upon  equality,  by  no  means  allows  of  en¬ 
grossing  :  every  man  has  a  right  to  claim  his  part,  and  expects 
to  be  heard.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  or  offence  of 
garrulity ;  it  betrays  a  weak  and  an  arrogant  mind :  and  if  it 
be  accompanied,  as  too  frequently  happens,  with  an  insolent 
and  dogmatical  air,  with  an  over-bearing,  presumptuous,  and 
pedantic  manner,  it  defeats  the  ends  of  conversation,  and  in¬ 
fallibly  brands  the  intemperate  prater  with  the  stigma  of  con¬ 
tempt. 

Pythagoras,  my  young  friends,  well  convinced  of  the  great 
wisdom  and  utility  of  knowing  how  to  restrain  the  tongue, 
enjoined  all  his  disciples  a  three  years’  silence  :  and  be  assured, 
there  is  more  good  sense  and  advantage  in  knowing  how  to 
keep  silence  properly,  than  you  are  aware  of.  “  Silence  in 
company,  if  not  dulness  or  sheepishness,  is  observation  or  dis¬ 
cretion.”  An  attention  to  others  conciliates  their  regard  and 
attention  to  you;  and  a  modest  question  thrown  in,  now  and 
then,  a  kind  of  inquiring  observation,  never  fails  to  conciliate 
to  young  men  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  they  converse. 
Always  to  be  more  knowing  than  you  appear  to  be,  never 
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forwardly  to  obtrude  yourself,  or  to  wish,  to  outshine  others  in 
company,  but  on  all  occasions  to  wear  the  garb  of  diffident 
modesty,  is  the  infallible  road  to  gain  in  conversation  both 
knowledge  and  respect. 

Besides  engrossing  the  conversation,  we  must  note  another 
defect,  the  consequence  generally  of  a  love  of  talking — that 
fertile  source  of  innumerable  evils.  Never,  my  young  friends, 
on  any  account,  unless  immediately  called  upon,  and  urged  by 
self-defence,  “  make  yourselves  the  topic  of  your  discourse.” 
Nothing  so  nauseous,  so  offensive  as  egotism  :  it  bespeaks  the 
empty,  vain,  and  insignificant  mind.  Men,  conscious  of  the 
source  from  whence  this  error  springs,  will  suspect  whatever 
you  say,  and  withhold  from  you  all  the  praise  you  propose  to 
gain  by  holding  forth  your  own  perfections  to  view  :  and 
should  you,  with  some,  absurdly  affect  to  condemn  yourself  in 
sober  sadness,  for  some  vice  or  evil  (to  which  you  unfortu¬ 
nately  are  addicted  !)  your  hearers  will  have  discernment 
enough,  be  sure,  to  see  of  what  virtue  you  thus  mean  to  claim 
the  excess ;  and  will  ridicule  the  weakness  which  you  alone 
are  too  blind  to  overlook.  To  please  and  to  be  instructed,  you 
will  act  wisely  to  “  annihilate  yourself,”  as  it  were,  in  conver¬ 
sation  :  nothing  is  so  disgusting  as  a  man  “  too  big  ”  for  his 
company ;  and  nothing  so  despicable  and  tedious,  as  the  in¬ 
sipid  retailer  of  dull  stories  and  circumstantial  narratives — the 
miserable,  minute,  self-important  historian  of  uninteresting 
details,  which  lull  even  sweet  patience  herself  to  sleep,  and 
make  good  sense  run  mad ! 

But  let  me  caution  you,  my  young  friends,  as  against  the 
excess  of  talking  on  one  hand,  so  against  the  defect  on  the 
other.  A  modest  and  respectful  silence  is  doubtless  most  wise 
and  amiable ;  but  a  dull  and  morose  one  is  hateful  and  dis¬ 
gusting.  And  I  know  not,  whether  the  eternal  shallow  prater 
may  not  be  the  better  companion  of  the  two,  than  the  man 
who  in  solemn  silence  hears,  and  speaks  not ;  or  only,  perhaps, 
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in  blunt  honesty,  as  he  calls  it,  now  and  then  speaks  his  mind, 
to  the  pain  and  disgust  of  all  present ;  or,  with  an  importance, 
which  nothing  but  his  dulness  can  exceed,  occasionally  distills 
a  sentence  or  two,  drop  by  drop,  from  his  oracular  lips. 

Politeness,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  the  world,  is  a  sub- 
sidium  to  what  Christian  love  is  in  the  better  system  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue.  The  former  may  be  defined,  “A  constant 
attention  to  oblige,  to  do  or  say  nothing,  which  may  give  pain 
or  offence.”  And  Christian  love  is  a  continual  endeavour  to 
please,  in  order  to  promote  our  neighbour’s  best  welfare. 
While,  therefore,  my  young  friends,  you  act  upon  the  amiable 
principles  of  Christian  truth,  let  that  love  especially,  which  is 
the  most  refined  politeness,  be  the  principal  regulator  of  your 
behaviour  in  conversation.  “  Study  always  to  please,  in  order 
to  improve  and  do  good.”  Good  sense,  good  humour,  and 
good  breeding,  unite  in  nearly  the  same  dictate ;  and  if  they 
carry  not  the  motive  so  far  as  it  is  carried  by  Christianity,  re¬ 
joice,  that  you  have  the  happy,  the  plain  direction  of  a  pre¬ 
cept  to  form  your  behaviour,  which  is  no  less  infallibly  produc¬ 
tive  of  your  own  internal  peace  and  felicity,  than  it  is  certain 
to  recommend  you  to  the  approbation  and  good  esteem  of 
others. 

£Ctt£cb0t£S  respecting  Conversation. 

1.  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  a  few  words,  what  an  infinite  advan¬ 
tage  Alexander  reaped  from  the  fine  taste  wherewith  his  pre¬ 
ceptor  Aristotle  inspired  him,  even  from  his  tenderest  infancy. 
“  He  loved,”  says  our  author,  “  to  converse  with  learned  men  ; 
to  improve  himself  in  knowledge  ;  and  to  study.”  Three  sources 
these,  of  a  monarch’s  happiness,  which  enable  him  to  secure 
himself  from  numberless  difficulties ;  three  certain  and  infal¬ 
lible  methods  of  learning  to  reign  without  the  assistance  of 
others. 

2.  It  was  Mr  Locke's  peculiar  art  in  conversation,  to  lead 
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people  to  talk  of  their  own  profession,  or  whatever  they  best 
understood.  With  a  gardener,  he  discoursed  of  gardening ; 
with  a  jeweller,  of  diamonds ;  with  a  chemist  of  chemistry  ; 
with  a  watchmaker,  of  clocks,  watches,  &c.  “  By  this  means,” 

said  he,  “  I  please  all  those  men,  who  commonly  can  speak  per¬ 
tinently  upon  nothing  else.  As  they  believe  I  have  an  esteem 
for  their  profession,  they  are  charmed  with  shewing  their 
abilities  before  me;  and  I  in  the  meantime  improve  myself  by 
their  discourse.”  By  thus  putting  questions  to  artificers,  he 
would  sometimes  find  out  a  secret  in  their  art  which  they  did 
not  understand  themselves  ;  and  often  give  them  views  of  the 
subject  entirely  new,  which  they  put  into  practice  with  advan¬ 
tage. 

3.  The  faculty  of  interchanging  our  thoughts  with  one 
another,  or  what  we  express  by  conversation,  has  always  been 
represented  by  moral  writers,  as  one  of  the  noblest  privileges 
of  reason,  and  which  more  particularly  sets  mankind  above  the 
brute  part  of  creation.  Monsieur  Varillas  once  told  his  friend, 
the  author  of  the  Menagiana,  that  out  of  every  ten  things  he 
knew,  he  had  learned  nine  in  conversation.  And  I  too,  says 

hi.  Menage,  can  in  a  great  measure  declare  the  same . 

6.  The  utility  and  excellence  of  rational  conversation  can¬ 
not  perhaps  be  expressed  in  words  more  beautiful  and  elegant 
than  the  following,  by  Dr  Young : — 

Good  sense  will  stagnate.  Thoughts  shut  up  want  air, 

And  spoil,  like  bales  unopen’d  to  the  sun. 

Had  thought  been  all,  sweet  speech  had  been  deny’d ; 

Speech,  thought’s  canal !  Speech,  thought’s  criterion  too ! 

Thought  in  the  mine,  may  come  forth  gold  or  dross ; 

When  coin’d  in  words  we  know  its  real  worth. 

If  sterling,  store  it  for  thy  future  use  ; 

’Twill  buy  thee  benefit,  perhaps  renown. 

Thought  too,  deliver’d,  is  the  more  possess’d ; 

Teaching  we  learn  ;  and  giving  we  retain 

The  births  of  intellect ;  when  dumb,  forgot. 
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Speech  ventilates  our  intellectual  fire ; 

Speech  burnishes  our  mental  magazine ; 

Brightens  for  ornament,  aud  whets  for  use. 

What  numbers,  sheath’d  in  erudition,  lie, 

Plunged  to  the  hilts  in  venerable  tomes, 

And  rusted  in ;  who  might  have  borne  an  edge, 

And  play'd  a  sprightly  beam,  if  bom  to  speech  ; 

If  born  blest  heirs  of  half  their  mother’s  tongue! 

‘Tis  thought’s  exchange,  which,  like  th’  alternate  push 
Of  waves  conflicting,  breaks  the  learned  scum, 

And  defecates  the  student’s  standing  pool. 

Bude  thought  runs  wild  in  contemplation’s  field  ; 

Converse,  the  menage,  breaks  it  to  the  bit 
Of  due  restraint ;  and  emulation’s  spur 
Gives  graceful  energy,  by  rivals  aw’d. 

’Tis  converse  qualifies  for  solitude, 

As  exercise,  for  salutary  rest. 

8.  Of  all  tlie  inconveniences  attending  tlie  intercourse  of 
mankind,  slander  and  detraction  are  the  most  frequent,  and 
in  a  very  high  degree  odious  and  detestable.  We  are  told  of 
St  Bernard,  that  when  he  was  drawing  near  his  end,  he  thus 
solemnly  addressed  himself  to  his  brethren,  as  a  dying  man 
bequeathing  legacies  to  his  friends.  “  Three  things  I  require 
you  to  keep  and  observe;  which  I  remember  to  have  kept,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  as  long  as  I  have  lived.  1 .  I  have  not 
willed  to  slander  any  person;  and  if  any  have  fallen,  I  have 
hid  it  as  much  as  possible.  2.  I  have  ever  trusted  less  to  my 
own  wit  and  understanding  than  to  any  other’s.  3.  If  I  were  at 
any  time  hurt,  harmed,  and  annoyed,  I  never  wished  vengeance 
against  the  party  who  so  wronged  me.”  This  memorable  sen¬ 
tence  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  every  branch  of  the  present 
subject;  defamation,  insolent  overbearing,  and  petulant  animo¬ 
sity,  being  the  chief  ingredients  that  tend  to  embitter  conver¬ 
sation,  and  preclude  its  improvement  and  advantage . 

15.  A  prudent  man  will  avoid  talking  much  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  science,  for  which  he  is  remarkably  famous.  There  is 
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not  a  handsomer  thing  said  of  Mr  Cowley,  in  his  whole  life, 
than  that  none  but  his  intimate  friends  ever  discovered  he  was 
a  great  poet  by  his  discourse.  Besides  the  decency  of  this 
rule,  it  is  certainly  founded  in  that  good  policy  of  which  Mr 
Locke,  as  above  mentioned,  so  well  availed  himself.  A  man 
who  talks  of  anything  he  is  already  famous  for,  has  little  to 
get,  but  a  great  deal  to  lose . 

17.  Sir  Bichard  Steele  observes,  that  there  are  some  men 
who  on  all  occasions,  in  all  companies,  talk  in  the  same  circle 
and  round  of  chat  as  they  have  picked  up  in  their  daily 
peregrinations.  I  remember,  says  he,  at  a  full  table  in  the 
city,  one  of  these  ubiquitary  wits  was  entertaining  the  company 
with  a  soliloquy  (for  so  I  call  it,  when  a  man  talks  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  him)  concerning  wit  and  humour.  An 
honest  gentleman,  who  sat  next  to  me,  and  wTas  worth  half  a 
plumb,  stared  at  him,  and  observing  there  was  some  sense,  as 
he  thought,  mixed  with  his  impertinence,  whispered  me, 
“  Take  my  word  for  it,  this  fellow  is  more  knave  than  fool.” 
This  was  all  my  good  friend’s  applause  of  the  wittiest  man  of 
talk  that  I  was  ever  present  at,  which  wanted  nothing  to  make 
it  excellent,  but  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.* 

18.  The  same  ingenious  author  has  the  following  remarks 
on  loquacity.  I  look  upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  “  a  story-teller,”  to  be  much 
more  insufferable  than  even  a  prolix  writer.  An  author  may 
be  tossed  out  of  your  hand,  and  thrown  aside,  when  he  grows 
dull  and  tiresome:  but  such  liberties  are  so  far  from  beine: 
allowed  towards  these  orators  in  common  conversation,  that  I 
have  known  a  challenge  sent  a  person,  for  going  out  of  the 
room  abruptly,  and  leaving  a  man  of  honour  in  the  midst  of  a 
dissertation.  The  life  of  man  is  too  short  for  a  story-teller. 
Methusalem  might  be  half  an  hour  in  telling  what  o’clock  it 
was  :  but  for  us  post-diluvians,  we  ought  to  do  everything  in 

*  See  Tatler,  No.  244. 
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haste ;  and  in  our  speeches,  as  well  as  actions,  remember  that 
our  time  is  short.  I  would  establish  but  one  great  general 
rule  to  be  observed  in  all  conversation,  which  is  this,  “  That 
Men  should  not  talk  to  please  themselves,  but  those  that  hear 
*.em.”  This  would  make  them  consider,  whether  what  they 
speak  be  worth  hearing ;  whether  there  be  either  wit  or  sense 
in  what  they  are  about  to  say ;  and  whether  it  be  adapted  to 
the  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
spoken. 


DR  OGDEN. 

Samuel  Ogden  was  born  at  Manchester,  July  28,  1716. 
He  studied  first  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
at  St  John's.  For  some  time  he  was  master  of  the  Free  Gram¬ 
mar  School  at  Halifax;  but  in  1753  he  resigned  it  and  came 
to  reside  at  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  March 
22,  1778.  He  was  not  only  a  Fellow  of  St  John’s,  but  Wood- 
wardian  Professor;  and  most  of  his  sermons  were  delivered  in 
the  parish  church  of  St  Sepulchre  to  a  numerous  audience  of 
students  and  the  younger  members  of  the  university. 

Usually  cold,  and  sometimes  feeble,  there  is  nevertheless  in 
Dr  Ogden’s  sermons  much  that  is  instructive  and  pleasing. 
They  are  short — they  are  neat — they  usually  contain  some  im¬ 
portant  thought  or  original  idea — and  they  are  the  work  of  a 
man  who  knows  his  own  mind. 

intercessor’s  Prager  comtnrj  fiack  into  f)ts  ohm  Bosom. 

[The  text  is  Job  xlii.  10,  “  The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of 
Job,  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends.”] 

Among  the  several  competitors  for  the  throne  of  a  certain  an¬ 
cient  kingdom,  in  order  to  put  an  amicable  end  to  the  contest, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  refer  the  decision  of  it  in  some  sort  to 
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heaven,  it  was  agreed,  that  he  should  be  the  successful  candi¬ 
date  who  should  first  behold  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  So 
while  the  rest  were  gazing  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  that  part 
of  the  horizon  where  they  expected  the  great  luminary  of  the 
day,  the  god  of  Persia,  to  ascend,  one  of  the  number  bore 
away  the  royal  prize  by  turning  his  face  toward  the  west. 
He  discovered  a  stream  of  the  sun’s  beams  by  reflection  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  or  the  pinnacle  of  a  temple,  before 
any  part  of  his  orb  was  yet  visible  by  a  direct  light. 

This  story  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  allegory,  rather  than 
of  true  history ;  and  it  is  possible  the  meaning  may  be  this, 
that  he  who  carried  the  crown  in  that  competition  succeeded 
by  not  appearing  too  forward  and  eager  in  the  pursuit.  He 
modestly  declined,  he  turned  his  face  away  from  that  great 
dignity ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  it  met  him  with  the  more 
willingness.  The  things  which  we  desire  the  most  ardently 
are  not  always  to  be  demanded  eagerly.  Extreme  selfishness 
is  often  the  cause  of  its  own  disappointment.  The  greedy  go 
away  unfed ;  while  he  that  “  scattereth,  increaseth,”  and  the 
liberal  are  loaded  with  good. 

“The  Lord  appeared  unto  Solomon,  and  God  said,  Ask 
what  I  shall  give  thee.  And  Solomon  said,  Thy  servant  is  in 
the  midst  of  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  chosen,  a  great  people, 
that  cannot  be  numbered,  nor  counted  for  multitude  :  give 
therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart.  And  God  said 
unto  him,  Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not 
asked  for  thyself  long  life,  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thy¬ 
self,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies,  but  understand¬ 
ing  to  discern  judgment;  behold,  I  have  done  according  to 
thy  words;  lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  understanding 
heart :  and  I  have  also  given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not 
asked,  both  riches  and  honour.” 

How  charming  is  the  contest  between  beneficence  and  mo¬ 
desty!  the  liberal  hand  and  the  disinterested  bosom!  Even 
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the  receiver  divides  the  glory  with  his  divine  Benefactor ;  and 
his  generous  concern  for  others  returns  with  accumulated  bene¬ 
fits  and  blessings  upon  himself. 

Attend  to  the  example  of  Job.  Under  the  pressure  of  his 
great  calamities  and  afflictions,  he  applied  himself,  and  no 
wonder,  to  God  by  prayer;  and  being  a  good  man,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  suppose,  that  his  petitions  were  not  fruitless.  But 
the  petition  which  achieved  his  recovery,  or,  however,  that 
which  he  was  offering  up  at  the  moment  in  which  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  accomplish  it,  was  a  petition  for  other  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  written,  “  The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job, 
when  he  prayed  for  his  friends.” 

How  signal  is  this  instance  of  God’s  dispensations !  what 
lustre  doth  it  reflect  upon  that  part  of  our  applications  to  Him, 
which  we  allot  to  the  benefit  of  our  brethren.  You  observe, 
that  this  eminent  pattern  of  piety  and  of  patience  had  been 
both  frequent  and  earnest  in  his  supplications  in  his  own 
favour ;  complaining,  pleading,  and,  like  another  Jacob,  wrest¬ 
ling  with  God  :  “  O  that  my  grief  were  thoroughly  weighed  ! 

it  would  be  heavier  than  the  sand ;  and  my  words  are  swal¬ 
lowed  up.  O  that  I  might  have  my  request,  that  God  would 
grant  me  the  thing  that  I  long  for !  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as 
a  mark  against  thee  ?  I  will  speak  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
soul ;  is  it  good  unto  thee,  that  thou  shouldest  oppress  1  that 
thou  shouldest  despise  the  work  of  thine  hands  ?  Remember, 
I  beseech  thee,  that  thou  hast  made  me  as  clay;  and  wilt 
thou  bring  me  into  dust  again  1  ” 

Job,  we  see,  was  sufficiently  vehement  in  his  own  behalf  : 
and  yet,  as  if  his  expostulations  were  all  in  vain,  “  Though  I 
speak,  saith  he,  my  grief  is  not  assuaged  :  and  though  I  for¬ 
bear,  what  am  I  eased  1  God  hath  delivered  me  up  to  the 
ungodly.  He  breaketh  me  with  breach  upon  breach.  My 
face  is  foul  with  weeping,  and  on  my  eyelids  is  the  shadow  of 
death.  I  have  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father ;  to  the 
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worm,  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.  God  hath  over¬ 
thrown  me  :  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I  am  not  heard ;  I  cry 
aloud,  but  there  is  no  judgment.” 

Not  that  this  was  strictly  true;  or  that  his  petitions  even 
for  himself  were  utterly  without  effect.  God  Almighty  had 
mercy  in  store,  though  he  kept  it  back  from  him  all  the  long 
time  that  he  was  making  the  most  pathetic  supplications  for 
himself,  and  then  bestowed  it  when  he  began  to  pray  for 
others  :  “  The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job,  when  he 
prayed  for  his  friends.” 

Nay,  these  very  friends,  as  they  are  here  styled,  hardly 
merited  so  favourable  an  appellation ;  accusing  him  of  crimes 
he  had  not  committed,  and  upbraiding  him  with  those  punish¬ 
ments  of  his  sins,  which  were,  indeed,  the  trials  of  his  virtue. 
And  he  wras  sensible  of  all  the  bitterness  of  their  reproaches  : 
“Ye  overwhelm  the  fatherless  ;  ye  dig  a  pit  for  your  friend. 
If  your  soul  were  in  my  soul’s  stead,  I  could  heap  up  words 
against  you,  and  shake  mine  head  at  you.  But  I  wrnuld 
strengthen  you  with  my  mouth ;  and  the  moving  of  my  lips 
should  assuage  your  grief.  He  teareth  me  in  his  wrath,  w’ho 
hateth  me :  he  gnasheth  upon  me  with  his  teeth  :  mine 
enemy  sharpeneth  his  eyes  upon  me.” 

Yet  was  it  required  of  Job  to  become  the  intercessor  for 
these  very  persons,  and  to  beg  for  them  the  forgiveness-  of 
those  offences  which  had  been  committed  against  himself. 
And  then,  at  last,  after  this  illustrious  testimony  of  his  charity, 
added  to  those  of  his  patience  and  piety,  when  his  virtues 
were  thus  brought  to  the  height,  and  appeared  in  all  their 
glory,  then  it  pleased  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God,  breaking 
forth  out  of  obscurity,  and  made  conspicuous  by  His  judgments, 
to  restore  and  double  his  prosperity. 
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&  Sflcrattc  Dialogue. 

But  what  sceptic  was  ever  satisfied?  Wliat  caviller  con¬ 
futed?  The  adversaries  of  our  faith  finding  no  further  re¬ 
sources  on  the  plain  ground  of  common  sense,  make  their  last 
retreat  into  the  thorns  of  subtilty. 

The  resurrection,  it  seems,  was  an  event  so  strange,  that  no 
testimony  whatever  is  enough  to  prove  it.  The  story,  we  may 
be  sure,  is  not  true,  whoever  he  be  that  tells  it. 

On  what  foundation,  pray,  do  you  build  an  assurance  so 
very  absolute? 

On  the  foundation  of  experience. 

As  how? 

I  am  to  tell  you,  then,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  essence 
of  causality ;  but  found  all  our  assent  upon  similitude. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  comprehend  you. 

You  cannot  be  possessed  of  so  fine  an  argument  in  its  per¬ 
fection,  without  having  recourse  to  the  original  inventor.  It 
may  suffice  to  let  you  know  in  brief,  that  we  believe  always 
what  is  most  likely ,  and  call  that  most  likely  which  most  re¬ 
sembles  what  we  have  before  met  with. 

But  things  often  fall  out  that  were  not  likely. 

Yes,  so  often,  that  we  find  it,  in  general,  likely  that  they 
should;  and  in  each  particular  case  reflect  which  of  the  two  is 
less  likely,  that  the  thing  should  be  as  it  is  represented,  or  the 
reporter  represent  it  falsely. 

Have  you  ever  found  in  the  course  of  your  experience  that 
anything  was  not  true  which  had  been  as  well  attested  as  the 
resurrection  ? 

It  was  a  miracle.  Experience,  therefore,  universal  expe¬ 
rience  declares  against  it. 

That  of  the  five  hundred  brethren  who  saw  it  was,  sure,  on 
the  other  side. 
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You  must  appeal  to  present  experience.  Nature  we  find 
unchangeable. 

Nature !  When  I  dispute  with  you  about  Christianity,  I 
suppose  that  you  believe  a  God. 

You  suppose  perhaps  too  fast. 

Then  I  have  no  further  dispute  with  you :  I  leave  you  to 
other  hands.  Christianity  desires  no  greater  honour  than  to 
be  received  by  every  one  that  is  not  an  atheist. 

Suppose  there  be  a  God :  what  then  ? 

Why,  then  he  made  the  world. 

Well? 

And  a  multitude  of  things  must  have  been  done  at  that 
time  of  the  creation,  which  are  not  comprehended  within  the 
present  course  of  nature.  Every  animal,  every  vegetable,  must 
have  been  brought  into  being  at  first  in  some  manner  of  which 
the  world  now  affords  no  examples.  Of  this  we  have  no  ex¬ 
perience,  yet  we  allow  it  to  be  true;  and  we  need  no  testi¬ 
mony,  for  we  know  it  must  have  happened. 

And  if  the  Son  of  God  were  to  assume  our  nature  a  second 
time,  and  be  once  more  crucified  and  buried,  according  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  universe,  He  must  rise  again  from  the 
grave,  and  “  the  pains  of  death  be  loosed  ”  as  before,  “  because 
it  was  not  possible  that  He  should  be  holden  of  it.” 

®ilje  Earh’s  Supper. 

[There  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  a  Divine  speaker  a  discourse  like  the  following.  But  it 
must  be  accepted  as  the  author  designed  it — as  at  once  an 
epitome  and  paraphrase  of  the  Redeemer's  last  address  to  His 
disciples.  Without  adopting  all  its  sentiments,  we  are  glad  to 
quote  it,  as  coming  so  near  that  great  theme  of  “  Christ  cruci¬ 
fied,”  from  which  most  of  the  preaching  of  those  days  kept 
so  strangely  aloof.] 
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Imagine  you  see  our  Divine  Redeemer  sitting  with  His 
disciples  at  His  last  supper,  and  hear  Him  addressing  Himself 
to  them  in  the  following  manner : — 

“  The  solemn  ceremonies  which  I  and  you  are  now  observ¬ 
ing,  are  memorials,  you  know,  of  a  great  event  which  happened 
many  ages  ago  to  your  forefathers.  This  lamb  before  us  is  the 
representation  of  that  which  was  slain  and  eaten  by  them  in 
Egypt.  Come,  I  will  institute  a  new  rite,  to  be  kept  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  what  shall  immediately  befall  myself  on  your 
account.  Before  the  evening  and  the  morning  shall  conclude 
the  present  day,  this  body  of  mine  shall  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  wound,  and  pierce,  and  lull  it. 
I  take  this  bread  into  my  hands,  and  break  it  to  pieces.  Take, 
eat;  it  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you.  By  this  token  you 
shall  keep  in  memory  and  represent  to  all  ages  unto  the  end 
of  the  world,  this  ‘  precious  sacrifice,  fore-ordained  before  the 
foundation’  of  it,  and  now  going  to  be  offered  for  your  sake. 

“  My  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  loves  me,  His  own  and  only 
begotten  Son,  with  a  tender  aud  unparalleled  affection.  He 
‘  loved  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.’  And  though 
I  indeed  was  and  am  willing  to  suffer,  yet  would  He  not  have 
sent  me  down  into  this  state 'of  humiliation,  to  undergo  the 
sufferings  and  death  which  are  even  now  preparing  for  me,  if 
He  had  not  also  loved  you,  and  had  compassion  on  you,  though 
enemies  to  Him  by  evil  works,  and  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins.  For  God  indeed  is  love.  It  is  the  chief  part  of  His 
very  nature,  which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  comprehend  and  to 
imitate.  Love  Him,  therefore,  who  is  love,  with  all  your  heart, 
and  mind,  and  strength.  This  is  the  first  and  great  command¬ 
ment.  Of  His  own  tender  pity  towards  a  lost  world,  He  sent 
me  to  do  and  suffer  all  that  you  have  seen  and  shall  soon  see, 
for  the  benefit  of  men.  And  when  I  am  removed  from  you, 
and  you  see  me  no  more,  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter, 
even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to  supply  the  want  of  my  presence, 
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and  conduct  that  great  work  of  the  salvation  of  mankind  for 
which  the  Father  sent  me,  and  for  which  I  am  come  willingly 
into  the  world. 

“  And  as  the  bread  which  I  broke  represented  my  crucified 
body,  so  this  cup  which  I  command  you  all  to  drink  of,  let  it 
signify  my  blood,  which  is  now  going  to  be  poured  out  for  all 
men. 

“  It  is  written,  that  ‘  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  soul.’  ‘  By  the  law  almost  all  things  are  purged 
with  blood :  and  without  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remis¬ 
sion.’  But  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  should  take  away  the  sins  of  men.  That  was  required, 
and  was  available  only  as  a  type  of  my  blood,  now  to  be  shed, 
once  for  all.  Take  this  cup,  to  be  partakers  of  this  atonement. 

“You  remember  also,  when  Moses  had  read  to  the  people 
the  book  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  them,  and  the 
people  consented  to  the  covenant,  and  said,  £  All  that  the  Lord 
hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient,’  Moses  took  half  of  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  altar,  and  the 
other  half  he  sprinkled  on  the  people,  and  said,  ‘  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you.’ 
The  blood  was  sprinkled  on  both  the  contracting  parties;  the 
one  half  on  the  altar,  representing  him  who  was  there  worship¬ 
ped,  and  the  other  half  on  the  people  of  the  Jews. 

“  That  covenant  is  now  expiring  in  my  death,  and  a  new  one 
is  to  be  made  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  am  the  vic¬ 
tim  offered  at  this  great  solemnity  on  the  altar  of  the  cross. 
When  you  take  this  cup  you  ratify  this  new  covenant  on  your 
part,  and  give  your  consent  to  the  conditions  of  it. 

“  You  will  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  ceremonial  law.  It 
expires  of  course  with  me,  who  am  its  end  and  consum¬ 
mation. 

“  But  my  own  power  and  providence  shall  abolish  it  more 
effectually,  and  execute  what  I  now  predict.  Some  even  of 
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yourselves,  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  shall  live  to  see  the  time, 
when  of  this  noble  temple,  the  work  of  so  many  years,  the 
wonder  of  so  many  ages,  *  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.’ 

“  As  you  are  to  be  thankful  for  this  deliverance  from  ‘  a 
yoke  which  neither  your  fathers  nor  you  were  able  to  bear,’  so 
take  care  not  to  turn  your  liberty  into  licentiousness.  The 
sense  of  your  freedom  from  this  bondage  should  restrain  you 
from  violating  those  laws  which  are  of  everlasting  obligation. 
As  you  will  not  henceforth  be  occupied  in  sacrifices,  and  other 
burdensome  ceremonies,  apply  yourselves  so  much  the  more  to 
what  is  better. 

“  Look  upon  the  whole  race  of  mankind  as  your  neighbours 
and  brethren.  Embrace  them  with  a  cordial  and  unrestrained 
affection.  They  were  always  the  workmanship  of  the  same 
Creator,  and  bore  His  divine  image;  they  are  now  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  same  blood. 

“  Do  good  to  as  many  as  possible.  Imitate  in  this  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But  as  you  can  follow  Him  in 
doing  good  but  a  little  way,  come  nearer  to  His  example  in 
your  good  wishes  and  kind  intentions.  Let  there  be  no  limits 
to  the  exercise  of  this  part  of  your  charity.  Since  you  can 
never  repay  Him  anything  for  His  infinite  patience,  and  mercy, 
and  love  to  you,  love  men  for  His  sake.  He,  the  origin  of  all 
good,  is  exalted  above  all  recompense ;  but  you  can  reach  those 
who  belong  to  His  household ;  let  not  the  highest  among  you 
disdain  to  be  a  ‘  servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  of 
your  Lord.’ 

“  But  if  even  in  these  little  expressions  of  your  condescen¬ 
sion  and  charity  your  abilities  are  still  too  weak  to  keep  pace 
with  your  inclination,  can  you  relent,  can  you  pardon  for  the 
love  of  God  ?  If  you  cannot  bestow  because  you  are  poor,  or 
labour  because  you  are  weak,  can  you  forgive  as  you  yourselves 
are  forgiven? 

VOL.  iv.  s 
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“  Yet  once  more,  before  I  finally  deliver  this  cup  into  your 
hands,  never  again  myself  to  partake  of  the  like  refreshment  upon 
earth;  since  what  I  now  say  to  you  are  almost  the  last  words 
that  I  shall  utter,  the  declaration  of  my  mind  at  such  a  time, 
my  orders,  injunctions  now,  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  -weight ; 
they  are  my  dying  will  and  testament !  ‘  This  cup  is  the  new 
testament’  sealed  ‘  in  my  blood;’  take  it,  to  shew  that  you  lay 
claim  to  the  benefit  of  my  bequests,  and  appertain  to  the 
household  and  family  of  the  testator. 

,  “You  must  continue  this  rite  among  yourselves  hereafter, 
when  I  am  gone  from  you,  and  deliver  it  down  to  be  observed 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  so  small  a  request,  that  I  can¬ 
not  think  any  of  those  wTho  become  my  disciples  will  refuse  to 
comply  with  it. 

“  If  I  had  required  you  to  come  together  from  all  parts  to 
the  very  place  of  my  death,  and  there  shew  your  remembrance 
of  me  by  painful  fastings  or  costly  sacrifices,  I  had  but  copied 
after  the  example  of  former  institutions.  The  whole  nation 
almost  of  the  Jews  is  even  now,  you  see,  assembled  here  at 
Jerusalem  to  keep  the  passover.  And  this  is  but  one  of  the 
three  festivals  to  be  kept  all  at  this  place.  The  easier  I  make 
my  commands  to  you  the  more  punctual  you  will  be  in  the 
observance  of  them. 

“  ‘  To  you  I  give  my  peace.  Not  as  the  world  giveth,’  in 
compliment  only,  and  without  either  meaning  or  consequence  ; 
I  speak  with  authority.  I  am  still  that  Word  by  which  the 
worlds  were  made.  My  peace  is  the  pardon  of  your  sins, 
courage  and  consolation  under  all  troubles,  and  everlasting 
salvation. 

“  Farewell :  I  cannot  talk  more  with  you.  All  things  are 
now  ready.  I  am  expected  by  him  that  betrayeth  me  ;  and  I 
go  to  meet  him,  and  to  deliver  myself  into  his  hands.  The 
testament  which  I  have  declared,  the  new  covenant  which  I 
establish,  the  atonement  which  I  have  undertaken,  are  now  to 
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be  completed  and  ratified,  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Almighty  God,  by  me  in  my  own  blood.  Father,  I  come;  to 
do  thy  will;  to  fulfil  thy  word;  to  bear  thy  wrath;  to  be  the 
sacrifice  for  the  world — a  willing  sacrifice  for  a  world  of 
sinners. 

“  Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  what  is  approaching;  I  see  it 
in  all  its  terrors.  And  if  the  bitter  cup  might  pass  from  me ! 
Alas !  for  this  very  cause  came  I  into  the  world.  Heavenly 
Father,  let  thy  will  be  done.  Hitherto  I  have  in  all  things 
clone  thy  will.  I  prepare  now  to  suffer  in  obedience  to  it. 
And,  oh !  if  anything  that  I  have  ever  done,  if  all  that  I  now 
suffer,  avail  in  thy  sight ;  if  thou  hast  ever  loved  me,  or  wilt 
grant  anything  at  my  request,  Father,  have  mercy  on  the  poor 
race  of  men.  Pity  their  blindness,  pardon  their  folly,  lay  all 
their  iniquities  upon  my  head. 

“  Thus  redeemed,  they  shall  give  thanks  unto  thee  for  end¬ 
less  ages;  they  shall  be  translated  from  earth  to  heaven;  and 
join  with  those  holy  angels  which  never  sinned,  in  celebrating 
thy  praises,  and  performing  thy  pleasure  to  all  eternity.” 

PHILIP  SKELTON. 

One  of  our  most  amusing  biographies  is  Burdy’s  “  Life  of 
the  Bev.  Philip  Skelton.”  A  native  of  Derriaghy,  near  Lis¬ 
burn,  where  he  was  born  February  1707,  he  passed  through  a 
ministry  of  sixty  years,  and  a  life  of  more  than  eighty,  devout, 
pugilistic,  tender-hearted,  plying  his  parishioners  with  fisticuffs 
or  the  gospel,  as  the  case  required — a  model  of  the  old-fashioned 
Irish  minister.  His  sermons  are,  like  himself,  coarse  and 
colossal,  and  through  the  lava-crust  of  a  style  eccentric  and 
caustic,  they  let  out  fine  bursts  of  human  tenderness  and  evan¬ 
gelical  fervour.  He  died  May  4,  1787.  Our  extract  is  from 
a  sermon  entitled,  “  How  to  be  happy,  though  married.”  He 
himself  was  a  bachelor. 
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fHatrimamal  (Counsel. 

Since  you  are  not  one,  but  two,  give  me  leave  to  remind  you. 
of  a  few  things  separately,  and  you  first  who  are  the  husband. 

You  should  never  forget,  that  your  wife  hath  put  her  person, 
together  with  her  fortune,  into  your  hands,  as  into  those  of  the 
man  she  loved  best,  and  confided  most  in ;  and  that  she  did 
this,  in  a  pleasing  expectation  of  finding  in  you  a  generous  and 
strenuous  protector  against  all  ill  treatment  from  others,  and 
all  the  distresses  and  troubles,  which  a  man  is  better  able  to 
repel  than  a  woman.  To  your  stronger  arms  and  more  cou¬ 
rageous  bosom  her  feebler  nature  hath  fled  for  refuge  in  the 
bustle  of  a  crowded  and  boisterous  world,  through  which  she 
knew  not  how  otherwise  to  make  her  way.  How  base,  how 
unmanly  a  breach  of  trust  would  it  be  in  you,  to  treat  her 
with  coldness,  contempt,  or  cruelty  1  to  become  her  chief  op¬ 
pressor  1  and  to  force  from  her  broken  heart  the  melancholy 
wish,  to  be  again  where  you  found  her,  exposed  alone  to  a 
world,  hard  indeed  and  deceitful,  but  less  insensible  and  trea¬ 
cherous  than  you  i  It  is  true,  she  is  not  without  faults  ;  and 
who  is  i  Are  you  1  But  is  she  to  be  broke  off  those  by 
methods  fit  only  to  be  taken  with  a  beast  1  Have  you  no 
pity  for  her  weakness ;  you  who  must  be  lost  for  ever,  if  infi¬ 
nite  pity  is  not  afforded  to  your  own  ?  It  is  the  property  of  a 
coward  only  to  use  any  woman  ill ;  of  a  treacherous  and  cruel 
coward  to  use  that  woman  ill,  who  hath  no  protector  under 
heaven  but  you ;  and  to  whom  you  made  the  warmest  protes¬ 
tations  before,  and  the  most  solemn  vows  at,  your  marriage,  of 
love  as  lasting  as  your  life.  What  man  in  the  wTorld  would 
hurt  a  dove  or  sparrow,  though  but  a  brute,  to  which  he  had 
neither  offered  nor  promised  protection,  if  it  should  fly  to  his 
breast  from  the  talons  of  a  hawk  1  But  if  you  will  not  hear 
me,  hear  the  word  of  God,  to  you  and  to  all  married  men ; 
“Ye  husbands,  dwell  with  your  wives  according  to  knowledge, 
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•giving  honour  unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel.  Hus¬ 
bands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  Church for 
which  He  thought  it  not  too  much  to  give  His  life.  “So 
ought  men  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that 
loveth  his  wife  loveth  himself ;  for  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his 
own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord 
the  Church.”  Take  notice  that  you  are  here  (without  any 
condition  of  proper  behaviour  on  the  part  of  your  wife),  forbid¬ 
den  to  treat  her  with  bitterness,  and  commanded  to  shew  her 
that  love  which  Christ  hath  for  His  Church,  and  you  have  for 
yourself,  and  to  do  her  honour.  Nay,  you  are  “  to  see  that 
you  love  your  wife  even  as  yourself,”  though  she  should  be  not 
a  hair  less  infirm  and  faulty  than  yourself. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  who  are  a  woman,  and  married, 
should  never  forget  you  are  either.  You  should,  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  instance,  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  woman,  gentle¬ 
ness  and  pliancy  to  everything  but  vice  is  your  distinguishing 
character.  The  person  and  face  of  an  angel,  without  these 
peculiar  ornaments  of  your  sex,  will  not  make  you  beautiful, 
nor  even  tolerable.  There  is  nothing  conceivable  so  unnatural, 
or  so  shocking,  as  you  are,  when  you  put  on  a  masculine,  not 
to  say  a  boisterous,  spirit,  and  set  up  for  an  object  of  fear. 
As  you  were  made  to  be  loved,  not  dreaded,  you  are  furnished 
with  every  preparative  for  the  former,  by  the  kind  indulgence 
of  nature ;  and  not  with  one  for  the  latter,  unless  you  will 
ascribe  to  nature  that  which  she  most  abhors  of  all  monsters — • 
an  affectation  of  rudeness  and  imperious  violence,  accompanied 
with  so  much  fearfulness  of  mind  and  weakness  of  body.  And 
as  a  married  woman,  you  are  still  further  from  your  natural 
element  if  you  aim  at  a  superiority  over  your  husband,  whom 
you  are  obliged  by  nature,  by  Scripture,  and  by  your  vows,  to 
obey.  As  one  weak,  you  sought  at  first  for  a  protector ;  have 
your  vows  of  submission  given  you  so  much  strength,  that 
nothing  but  that  protector  will  now  serve  you  for  a  slave? 
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You  want  to  carry  all  your  points,  and  do  what  you  please  ; 
and  we,  in  a  violent  stretch  of  courtesy,  will  grant  you  have 
none  but  good  ends  in  view,  but  must,  at  the  same  time,  take 
leave  to  demur  to  your  manner,  both  in  point  of  agreeableness 
and  prudence.  If  the  agreeable  way  in  everything  is  the  best, 
it  must  be  more  so  in  you,  who  was  peculiarly  calculated  to 
please.  How  do  you  shock  us  with  the  reverse  !  Your  man¬ 
ner  is  likewise  altogether  foolish,  and  shews  you  know  not 
where  your  power  is  placed.  It  is  not  placed,  as  you  imagine, 
in  a  knack  of  disputing,  nor  in  the  brandish  of  a  high  hand, 
nor,  when  these  fail,  in  fits,  either  brought  on  by  struggles  too 
violent  for  your  wretched  frame  of  body,  or  opportunely  pre¬ 
tended,  as  the  last  shift.  No,  your  power  lies  in  managing  the 
softer  and  gentler  passions.  Here  you  might  be  irresistible, 
and  do  everything,  did  not  the  insolence  of  your  spirit  set  you 
above  this  amiable  method.  In  the  other  way  you  can  do 
nothing  that  will  not  cost  you  a  thousand  times  more  than  it 
is  worth.  But  I  foresee  you  will  be  more  apt  to  be  angry  at 
the  most  useful  advice  from  a  man,  than  at  your  own  folly  and 
pride ;  I  therefore  earnestly  beseech  you,  as  you  regard  your 
vows,  and  fear  God,  to  hear  Him  at  least,  who  saith  unto  you 
and  all  other  married  women,  “  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  the  husband  is  the  head 
of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church.  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be 
to  their  own  husbands  in  everything.  Let  the  wife  see  that 
she  reverence  her  husband.  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto 
your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.  Ye  wives,  be  in 
subjection  to  your  own  husbands.”  This  last  precept  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another,  enjoining  meekness  and  quietness  of  spirit, 
and  forbidding  an  expensive  vanity  in  dress.  Compare  your 
conduct,  and  the  spirit  it  proceeds  from,  with  these  words  of 
God,  and  judge  for  yourself,  whether  you  know  better  than  He 
does  what  you  should  do.  Consider  also,  that  these  precepts 
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are  positive,  unconditional,  and  leave  you  no  excuse  for  a 
failure  in  your  duty,  let  your  husband’s  behaviour  be  what  it 
will. 

Now  tell  us,  both  of  you,  whether,  after  all,  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  on  as  heretofore,  and  give  us  a  proof  of  less  sense 
in  two  pretenders  to  rationality,  than  we  often  find  in  two  oxen 
or  sheep,  who  grow  more  tractable,  and  go  more  quietly  in  their 
yoke,  the  longer  they  have  carried  it ;  whether  you  are  still 
resolved,  at  your  own  expense,  to  shew  the  world  a  monster, 
with  one  body  and  two  heads,  each  of  them  furnished  with  two 
faces,  to  smile  or  frown  on  each  other,  as  dissimulation  or 
rancour  shall  set  their  features ;  and  whether,  in  a  word,  you 
can  think  of  any  longer  racking  your  minds  between  the  wide 
extremes  of  fond  and  angry  fits,  in  so  swift  successions,  that 
all  the  good  part  of  mankind  are  amazed,  how,  after  such 
transports  of  tenderness,  you  can  ever  hate  each  other ;  and  all 
the  bad,  how  it  is  possible,  from  hatred  so  keen,  to  return  again  to 
instances  of  endearment  not  exceeded  between  those  who  never 
quarrelled.  Here  is  the  very  sting  of  your  condition.  These 
starts  of  affection  serve  but  to  give  you  a  more  thorough  sense 
of  the  mutual  hatred  which  immediately  follows,  and  fills  you 
with  bitterness  of  soul.  Could  you  live  asunder,  or  avoid  all 
occasions  of  kindness,  you  might  at  length  take  sanctuary  in 
indifference.  A  palsy  might  take  the  place  of  this  ague  in  your 
passions,  and  once  for  all  benumb  those  too  exquisite  feelings, 
which  contrariety,  at  present,  rubs  into  rawness,  and  keeps 
perpetually  alive.  Time,  which  alleviates  other  miseries,  would 
then  cease  to  aggravate  yours.  What  an  enemy  would  you 
think  him,  who  should  deprive  your  food  of  all  its  relish,  or 
cook  it  for  you  with  gall ;  who  should  rob  your  nights  of  sleep, 
poison  every  moment  of  your  time  with  grief  or  vexation, 
throw  all  your  affairs  into  confusion,  and  ruin  both  the  morals 
and  fortunes  of  your  children  !  This  enemy  you  are  (I  do  not 
say  to  each  other,  but)  you,  the  husband,  to  yourself;  and 
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you,  the  wife,  to  yourself;  for  want  of  considering  that  you 
cannot  hurt  or  vex  her,  nor  you  hurt  or  vex  him,  without 
equally  hurting,  vexing,  and  tormenting  yourself,  for  you  can 
have  but  one  and  the  same  condition. 

BISHOP  PORTEUS. 

It  was  well  for  the  interests  of  religion,  that  during  a  very 
difficult  period,  viz.,  from  1787  to  1809,  the  see  of  London 
was  filled  by  a  prelate  so  judicious  and  so  faithful  to  his 
Master,  as  Dr  Beilby  Porteus.  The  services  which  he  ren¬ 
dered,  as  the  opponent  of  the  slave  trade,  as  the  early  patron  of 
the  Bible  Society,  and  as  the  assiduous  promoter  of  the  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  deserve  to  be  held  in  lasting  me¬ 
morial. 

Enforced  by  his  own  well-known  personal  worth,  his  ser¬ 
mons  produced  a  great  impression.  A  series  of  lectures  on 
Matthew,  which  he  delivered  on  the  Fridays  of  Lent,  drew 
together  a  concourse,  such  as  had  seldom  been  seen  at  a  week¬ 
day  service ;  and  the  reader  will  not  the  less  rejoice  at  their 
popularity,  because  he  feels  that  in  order  to  be  popular  now, 
such  a  course  would  need  to  possess  attractions  which  he  can¬ 
not  detect  in  the  published  specimens. 

Beilby  Porteus  was  born  at  York,  May  8,  1731,  and  died  at 
Fulham,  May  13,  1809. 


(Centurion. 

The  next  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  the  centu¬ 
rion  is  his  humility.  How  completely  this  most  amiable  of 
human  virtues  had  taken  possession  of  his  soul,  is  evident  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  solicited  our  Saviour  for  the  cure  of 
his  servant :  how  cautious,  how  modest,  how  diffident,  how 
timid,  how  fearful  of  offending,  even  whilst  he  was  only  beg- 
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ging  an  act  of  kindness  for  another !  Twice  did  ho  send  mes¬ 
sengers  to  our  Lord,  as  thinldng  himself  unworthy  to  address 
Him  in  his  own  person  ;  and  when,  at  our  Saviour’s  approach 
to  his  house,  he  himself  came  out  to  meet  Him,  it  was  only  to 
entreat  Him  not  to  trouble  Himself  any  further;  for  that  he 
was  not  worthy  that  Jesus  should  enter  under  his  roof. 

This  lowliness  of  mind  in  the  centurion  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  because  humility,  in  the  gospel  sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
virtue  with  which  the  ancients,  and  more  particularly  the 
Homans,  were  totally  unacquainted.  They  had  not  even  a 
word  in  their  language  to  describe  it  by.  The  only  word  that 
seems  to  express  it,  humilitas,  signifies  baseness,  servility,  and 
meanness  of  spirit — a  thing  very  different  from  true  Christian 
humility;  and  indeed  this  was  the  only  idea  they  entertained 
of  that  virtue.  Everything  that  we  call  meek  and  humble, 
they  considered  as  mean  and  contemptible.  A  haughty,  im¬ 
perious,  overbearing  temper,  a  high  opinion  of  their  own  virtue 
and  wisdom,  a  contempt  of  all  other  nations  but  their  own,  a 
quick  sense  and  a  keen  resentment,  not  only  of  injuries,  but 
even  of  the  slightest  affronts,  this  was  the  favourite  and  pre¬ 
dominant  character  among  the  Homans;  and  that  gentleness  of 
disposition,  that  low  estimation  of  our  own  merits,  that  ready 
preference  of  others  to  ourselves,  that  fearfulness  of  giving 
offence,  that  abasement  of  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  God  which 
we  call  humility,  they  considered  as  the  mark  of  a  tame,  abject, 
and  unmanly  mind.  When,  therefore,  we  see  this  virtuous 
centurion  differing  so  widely  from  his  countrymen  in  this 
respect,  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  his  notions  of  morality 
were  of  a  much  higher  standard  than  theirs,  and  that  his  dis¬ 
position  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel. 
For  humility  is  that  virtue  which,  more  than  any  other,  dis¬ 
poses  the  mind  to  yield  to  the  evidences,  and  embrace  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Christian  revelation.  It  is  that  virtue  which  the 
gospel  was  peculiarly  mean  to  produce,  on  which  it  lays  the 
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greatest  stress,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
consists  the  true  essence  and  vital  principle  of  the  Christian 
temper.  We  therefore  find  the  strongest  exhortations  to  it  in 
almost  every  page  of  the  gospel.  “  I  say  to  every  man  that  is 
among  you,”  says  St  Paul,  “  not  to  think  more  highly  of  him¬ 
self  than  he  ought  to  think,  but  to  think  soberly.  Mind  not 
high  things :  be  not  wise  in  your  own  conceits,  but  condescend 
to  men  of  low  estate.  Stretch  not  yourselves  beyond  your 
measure.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  says  our  Lord,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever  shall  humble 
himself  as  a  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven.  Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  he  respect 
to  the  lowly.  As  for  the  proud,  he  beholdeth  them  afar  off. 
Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  lift 
you  up.  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble.  Learn  of  me,  says  our  Saviour,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.”*  .  .  . 

Such  were  the  distinguished  virtues  of  this  excellent  centu 
rion,  the  contemplation  of  whose  character  suggests  to  us  a 
variety  of  important  remarks. 

The  first  is,  that  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  had  the  fullest 
credit  given  to  them,  not  only  (as  is  sometimes  asserted)  by 
low,  obscure,  ignorant,  and  illiterate  men,  but  by  men  of  rank 
and  character,  by  men  of  the  world,  by  men  perfectly  competent 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  facts  presented  to  their  observa¬ 
tion,  and  not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  by  false  pretences. 
Of  this  description  was  the  centurion  here  mentioned,  the 
Roman  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus,  Dionysius  a  member  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens,  and  several  others  of 
equal  dignity  and  consequence. 

Secondly,  the  history  of  the  centurion  teaches  us,  that  there 
is  no  situation  of  life,  no  occupation,  no  profession,  however 

Rom.  xii.  3,  6.  2  Cor.  x.  14.  Matt.  v.  3;  xviii.  4.  Psalm  cxxxviii.  6. 
J ames  iy.  6,  10.  Matt,  xi,  29. 
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unfavourable  it  may  appear  to  the  cultivation  of  religion,  which 
precludes  the  possibility,  or  exempts  us  from  the  obligation,  of 
acquiring  those  good  dispositions,  and  exercising  those  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  which  the  gospel  requires.  Lien  of  the  world  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  religion  was  not  made  for  them;  that  it 
was  intended  only  for  those  who  pass  their  days  in  obscurity, 
retirement,  and  solitude,  where  they  meet  with  nothing  to 
interrupt  their  devout  contemplations,  no  allurements  to  divert 
their  attention  and  seduce  their  affections  from  heaven  and 
heavenly  things.  But  as  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  busy 
and  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  life,  who  are  engaged  in  various 
occupations  and  professions,  or  surrounded  with  gaieties,  with 
pleasures  and  temptations,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  amidst  all 
these  impediments,  interruptions,  and  attractions,  they  can  give 
up  much  of  their  time  and  thoughts  to  another  and  a  distant 
world,  when  they  have  so  many  things  that  press  upon  them 
and  arrest  their  attention  in  this. 

These,  I  am  persuaded,  are  the  real  sentiments,  and  they  are 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  actual  practice,  of  a  large  part  of 
mankind.  But  to  all  these  pretences  the  instance  of  the  cen¬ 
turion  is  a  direct,  complete,  and  satisfactory  answer.  He  wras 
by  his  situation  in  life  a  man  of  the  world.  His  profession 
was  that  which,  of  all  others,  is  generally  considered  as  most 
adverse  to  religious  sentiments  and  habits,  most  contrary  to  the 
peaceful,  humane,  and  gentle  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  most 
exposed  to  the  fascination  of  gaiety,  pleasure,  thoughtlessness, 
and  dissipation.  Yet  amidst  all  these  obstructions  to  purity  of 
heart,  to  mildness  of  disposition  and  sanctity  of  manners,  we 
see  this  illustrious  centurion  rising  above  all  the  disadvantages 
of  his  situation,  and,  instead  of  sinking  into  vice  and  irreligion, 
becoming  a  model  of  piety  and  humility,  and  all  those  virtues 
which  necessarily  spring  from  such  principles.  This  is  an 
unanswerable  proof,  that  whenever  men  abandon  themselves  to 
impiety,  infidelity,  and  profligacy,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  situa- 
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tion,  but  in  the  heart;  and  that  there  is  no  mode  of  life,  no 
employment  or  profession,  which  may  not,  if  we  please,  be 
made  consistent  with  a  sincere  belief  in  the  gospel,  and  with 
the  practice  of  every  duty  we  owe  to  our  Maker,  our  Redeemer, 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  ourselves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  point ;  for  it  is  extremely 
remarkable,  and  well  worthy  our  attention,  that  among  all  the 
various  characters  we  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament,  there 
are  few  represented  in  a  more  amiable  light,  or  spoken  of  in 
stronger  terms  of  approbation,  than  those  of  certain  military 
men.  Besides  the  centurion  who  is  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  it 
was  a  centurion  who,  at  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  gave  that  volun¬ 
tary,  honest,  and  unprejudiced  testimony  in  His  favour,  “  Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God.”*  It  was  a  centurion  who  gener¬ 
ously  preserved  the  life  of  St  Paul,  when  a  proposition  was 
made  to  destroy  him  after  his  shipwreck  on  the  island  of 
Melita.f  It  was  a  centurion  to  whom  St  Peter  was  sent  by 
the  express  appointment  of  God,  to  make  the  first  convert 
among  the  Gentiles — a  distinction  of  which  he  seemed,  in  every 
respect,  worthy,  being,  as  we  are  told,  “a  just  and  a  devout 
man,  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  that  gave  much 
alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway.”j; 

We  see,  then,  that  our  centurion  was  not  the  only  military  man 
celebrated  in  the  gospel  for  his  piety  and  virtue ;  nor  are  there 
wanting,  thank  God,  distinguished  instances  of  the  same  kind 
in  our  own  age,  in  our  own  nation,  among  our  own  commanders, 
and  in  the  recent  memory  of  every  one  here  present.  All 
which  examples  tend  to  confirm  the  observation  already  made, 
of  the  perfect  consistency  of  a  military,  and  every  other  mode 
of  life,  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  and  a  conscientious 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  religion. 

*  Matt,  xvii,  54.  f  Acts  xxvii.  43. 
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Sent  from  heaven,  but  little  thought  of — locked  up  in  that 
trite  small-printed  book,  the  Bible — lies  the  germ  of  moral  re¬ 
novation — the  only  secret  for  making  base  spirits  noble,  and 
fallen  spirits  holy.  Received  into  the  confiding  heart,  and 
developed  in  congenial  affections,  it  comes  forth  in  all  the 
wonderful  varieties  of  vital  Christianity ;  and,  according  as  the 
recipient’s  disposition  is  energy  or  mildness,  activity  or  con¬ 
templation,  it  creates  a  bold  reformer  or  a  benign  philanthro¬ 
pist — a  valiant  worker  or  a  far-seen  thinker.  In  bolts  that 
melt  as  well  as  burn,  it  flashes  from  Luther’s  surcharged  spirit ; 
and  in  comprehensive  kindliness  spreads  its  warm  atmosphere 
round  Melancthon’s  loving  nature.  In  streams  of  fervour 
and  fiery  earnestness  it  follows  Zuingle’s  smoking  path,  and  in 
a  halo  of  excessive  brightness  encircles  Calvin’s  awful  brow. 
In  impulses  of  fond  beneficence  it  tingles  in  Howard’s  restless 
feet,  and  with  a  glow  of  more  than  earthly  affection  it  glad¬ 
dens  the  abode  of  a  Venn  or  a  Richmond.  But,  whether  its 
manifestations  be  the  more  beauteous  or  the  more  majestic,  of 
all  the  influences  which  can  alter  or  ennoble  man,  it  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  potent  and  pervasive.  In  the  sunny 
suffusion  with  which  it  cheers  existence,  in  the  holy  ambition 
which  it  kindles,  and  in  the  intensity  which  it  imparts  to 
character,  that  gospel  is  “  the  power  of  God.” 

And  just  as  its  advent  is  the  grand  epoch  in  the  individual’s 
progress,  so  its  scanty  or  copious  presence  gives  a  correspond¬ 
ing  aspect  to  a  nation’s  history.  When  its  power  is  feeble — 
when  few  members  of  the  community  are  up-borne  by  its  joy¬ 
ful  and  strenuous  force — when  there  is  little  of  its  genial  in¬ 
fusion  to  make  kindness  spontaneous,  and  when  men  forget  its 
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solemn  future,  which  renders  duty  so  urgent  and  self-denial  so 
easy — the  public  virtues  languish,  and  the  moral  grandeur  of 
that  empire  dies.  It  needs  something  of  the  gospel  to  produce 
a  real  patriot ;  it  needs  more  of  it  to  create  a  philanthropist ; 
and,  amidst  the  trials  of  temper,  the  seductions  of  party,  and 
the  misconstructions  of  motive,  it  needs  it  all  to  give  that 
patriot  or  philanthropist  perseverance  to  the  end.  It  needs  a 
wide  diffusion  of  the  gospel  to  fill  a  Parliament  with  high- 
minded  statesmen,  and  a  country  with  happy  homes.  And  it 
will  need  its  prevailing  ascendancy  to  create  peace  among  the 
nations,  and  secure  the  good-will  of  man  to  man. 

The  world  has  not  yet  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  entire 
people  evangelised ;  but  there  have  been  repeated  instances 
where  this  vital  element  has  told  perceptibly  on  national  cha¬ 
racter;  and  in  the  nobler  tone  of  public  acting,  and  higher 
pulse  of  popular  feeling,  might  be  recognised  a  people  nearer 
God.  In  England,  for  example,  there  have  been  three  evan¬ 
gelic  eras.  Thrice  over  have  ignorance  and  apathy  been 
startled  into  light  and  wonder ;  and  thrice  over  has  an  influen¬ 
tial  minority  of  England’s  inhabitants  felt  anew  all  the  good¬ 
ness  or  grandeur  of  the  ancient  message.  And  it  is  instructive 
to  remark,  how  at  each  successive  awakening  an  impulse  was 
given  to  the  nation’s  worth  which  never  afterwards  faded 
entirely  out  of  it.  Partial  as  the  influence  was,  and  few  as 
they  were  who  shared  it,  an  element  was  infused  into  the 
popular  mind,  which,  like  salt  imbibed  from  successive  strata 
by  the  mineral  spring,  was  never  afterwards  lost,  but,  now  that 
ages  have  elapsed,  may  still  be  detected  in  the  national  charac¬ 
ter.  The  Reformers  preached  the  gospel,  and  the  common 
people  heard  it  gladly.  Beneath  the  doublet  of  the  thrifty 
trader,  and  the  home-spun  jerkin  of  the  stalwart  yeoman,  was 
felt  a  throb  of  new  nobility.  A  monarch  and  her  ministers  re¬ 
motely  graced  the  pageant ;  but  it  was  to  the  stout  music  of 
old  Latimer  that  the  English  Reformation  marched,  and  it  was 
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a  freer  soil  whicli  iron  heels  and  wooden  sandals  trode  as  thev 
clashed  and  clattered  to  the  burly  tune.  This  gospel  was 
the  birth  of  British  liberty.  Its  right  of  private  judgment 
revealed  to  many  not  only  how  precious  is  every  soul,  but 
how  important  is  eveiy  citizen;  and  as  much  as  it  deep¬ 
ened  the  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  it  awakened  the 
desire  of  personal  freedom.  It  took  the  Saxon  churl,  and 
taught  him  the  softer  manners  and  statelier  spirit  of  his 
conqueror.  It  “  mended  the  mettle  of  his  blood,”  and  gave 
him  something  better  than  Norman  chivalry.  Quickening 
with  its  energy  the  endurance  of  the  Saxon,  and  tempering 
with  its  amenity  the  fierceness  of  the  Gaul,  it  completed  the 
amalgamating  process  of  many  ages,  and  produced  the  Eng¬ 
lishman.  Then  came  the  Puritan  awakening — in  its  com¬ 
mencement  the  most  august  revival  which  Europe  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  Stately,  forceful,  and  thrilling,  the  gospel  echoed  over 
the  land,  and  a  penitent  nation  bowed  before  it.  Long-fasting, 
much-reading,  deep-thinking — theology  became  the  literature, 
the  meditation,  and  the  talk  of  the  people,  and  religion  the 
business  of  the  realm.  With  the  fear  of  God  deep  in  their 
spirits,  and  with  hearts  soft  and  plastic  to  His  Word,  it  was 
amazing  how  promptly  the  sternest  requirements  were  con¬ 
ceded,  and  the  most  stringent  reforms  carried  through.  Never, 
in  England,  were  the  things  temporal  so  trivial,  and  the  things 
eternal  so  evident,  as  when  Baxter,  all  but  disembodied,  and 
Howe,  wrapt  in  bright  and  present  communion,  and  Allein, 
radiant  with  the  joy  vdiicli  shone  through  him,  lived  before 
their  people  the  wonders  they  proclaimed.  And  never  among 
the  people  wras  there  more  of  that  piety  which  looks  inward 
and  upward — -which  longs  for  a  healthy  soul,  and  courts  that 
supernal  influence  which  alone  can  make  it  prosper;  never 
more  of  that  piety  which  in  every  action  consults,  and  in  every 
incident  recognises  Him  in  whom  we  move  and  have  our  being. 
Perhaps  its  long  regards  and  lofty  aspirations,  the  absence  of 
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short  distances  in  its  field  of  view,  and  that  one  all-absorbing 
future  which  had  riveted  its  eye,  gave  it  an  aspect  too  solemn 
and  ascetic — the  look  of  a  pilgrim  leaving  earth  rather  than 
an  heir  of  glory  going  home.  Still  it  was  England’s  most  erect 
and  earnest  century;  and  none  who  believe  that  worship  is  the 
highest  work  of  man  can  doubt  that,  of  all  its  predecessors, 
this  Puritan  generation  lived  to  the  grandest  purpose.  Pity 
that,  in  so  many  ears,  the  din  of  Naseby  and  Mars  ton  Moor  has 
drowned  the  most  sublime  of  national  melodies — the  joyful 
noise  of  a  people  praising  God.  The  religion  of  the  period 
was  full  of  reverence  and  adoration  and  self-denial.  Connect¬ 
ing  common  life  and  its  meanest  incidents  with  the  unseen 
realities,  and  advancing  to  battle  in  the  strength  of  psalms,  its 
worthies  were  more  awful  than  heroes.  They  were  incorrup¬ 
tible  and  irresistible  men,  who  lived  under  the  all-seeing  Eye 
and  leaned  on  the  omnipotent  Arm,  and  who  found  in  God’s 
nearness  a  consecration  for  every  spot,  and  a  solemn  uplifting 
influence  for  every  moment.  Then,  after  a  dreary  interval — 
after  the  boisterous  irreligion  of  the  later  Stuarts  and  the  cold 
flippancy  which  so  long  outlived  them,  came  the  Evangelical 
Revival  of  last  century.  Full-heartecl  and  affectionate,  some¬ 
times  brisk  and  vivacious,  but  always  downright  and  practical, 
the  gospel  of  that  era  spoke  to  the  good  sense  and  warm  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  nation.  In  the  electric  fire  of  Whitefield,  the  rapid 
fervour  of  Romaine,  the  caustic  force  of  Berridge  and  Rowland 
Hill,  and  the  fatherly  wisdom  of  John  Newton  and  Henry 
Venn — in  those  modern  evangelists  there  was  not  the  momen¬ 
tum  whose  long  range  demolished  error's  strongest  holds,  nor 
the  massive  doctrine  which  built  up  the  tall  and  stately  pile  of 
Puritan  theology.  That  day  was  past,  and  that  work  was  accom¬ 
plished.  1 01  the  Christian  warfare  these  solemn  ironsides  and 
deep-sounding  culverines  were  no  longer  wanted ;  but,  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  brief  logic  and  telling  earnestness  of  their  eager 
sincerity,  the  lighter  troops  of  this  modern  campaign  scoured 
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the  country,  and  brought  in,  company  by  company,  the  happy 
captives  whom  they  intercepted  amongst  the  “  highways  and 
hedges.”  The  great  glory  of  this  recent  gospel  is  the  sacred 
element  which  it  has  infused  into  an  age  which,  but  for  it, 
would  be  wholly  secular,  and  the  sustaining  element  which  it 
has  inspired  into  a  community  which,  but  for  its  blessed  hope, 
would  be  toil-worn  and  life-weary.  No  generation  ever 
drudged  so  hard  as  this,  and  yet  none  has  worked  more  cheerily. 
None  was  ever  so  tempted  to  churlish  selfishness,  and  yet 
none  has  been  more  bountiful,  and  given  such  strength  and 
wealth  away.  And  none  was  ever  more  beset  with  facilities 
for  vice  and  folly,  and  yet  none  has  more  abounded  in  disin¬ 
terested  characters  and  loving  families  full  of  loveliness. 
Other  ages  may  surpass  it  in  the  lone  grandeur  and  awful 
goodness  of  some  pre-eminent  name;  but  in  the  diffusion  of 
piety,  in  the  simplicity  and  gladness  of  domestic  religion,  and 
in  the  many  forms  of  intelligent  and  practical  Christianity,  it 
surpasses  them  all.  With  “God  is  Love”  for  the  sunny 
legend  in  its  open  sky,  and  with  Bible-texts  efflorescing  in 
every-day  duties  round  its  agile  feet,  this  latter  gospel  has  left 
along  its  path  countless  specimens  of  talents  consecrated  and 
industry  evangelised.  Nor  till  all  missionaries  like  Henry 
Martyn  and  John  Williams,  and  all  sweet  singers  like  Kirk 
White  and  Jane  Taylor,  and  all  friends  of  humanity  like  Fowell 
Buxton  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  have  passed  away;  nor  till  the 
Bible,  Tract  and  Missionary  Societies  have  done  their  work, 
will  it  be  known  how  benign  and  heart-  expan  ding  was  that 
gospel  largess  which  a  hundred  years  ago  began  to  bless  the 
land.  Three  evangelic  eras  have  come,  and  two  of  them  are 
gone.  The  first  of  these  made  its  subjects  Bible-readers,  brave 
and  free.  The  second  made  them  Bible- singers,  full  of  its 
deep  harmonies  and  high  devotion,  and  from  earthly  toil  and 
tumult  hid  in  the  pavilion  of  its  stately  song.  The  third  made 
them  Bible-doers,  kind,  liberal,  and  active,  and  social  withal — • 
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mutually  attractive  and  mutually  confiding— loving  to  work 
and  worship  together.  The  first  found  the  English  commoner 
little  better  than  a  serf;  but  it  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility, 
and  converted  his  cottage  into  a  castle.  The  second  period 
saw  that  castle  exalted  into  a  sanctuary,  and  heard  it  re-echo 
with  worship  rapt  and  high.  And  the  third  blended  all  the 
rest  and  added  one  thing  more :  in  the  cottage,  castle,  sanctu¬ 
ary,  it  planted  a  pious  family  living  for  either  world — diligent 
but  tranquil,  manly  but  devout,  self-contained  but  not  exclu¬ 
sive,  retired  but  redundant  with  truest  life ;  and  in  this  crea¬ 
tion  it  produced  the  most  blessed  thing  on  earth — a  happy 
Christian  English  Home. 

Never  has  century  risen  on  Christian  England  so  void  of 
soul  and  faith  as  that  which  opened  with  Queen  Anne,  and 
which  reached  its  misty  noon  beneath  the  second  George — a 
dewless  night  succeeded  by  a  sunless  dawn.  There  was  no 
freshness  in  the  past,  and  no  promice  in  the  future.  The 
memory  of  Baxter  and  Usslier  possessed  no  spell,  and  calls  to 
revival  or  reform  fell  dead  on  the  echo.  Confessions  of  sin, 
and  national  covenants,  and  all  projects  towards  a  public  and 
visible  acknowledgment  of  the  Most  High,  were  voted  obsolete, 
and  the  golden  dreams  of  Westminster  worthies  only  lived  in 
Hudibras.  The  Puritans  were  buried  and  the  Methodists  were 
not  born.  The  philosopher  of  the  age  was  Bolingbroke,  the 
moralist  was  Steele,  the  minstrel  was  Pope,  and  the  preacher 
was  Atterbury.  The  world  had  the  idle  discontented  look  of 
the  morning  after  some  mad  holiday;  and,  like  rocket-sticks 
and  the  singed  paper  from  last  night’s  squibs,  the  spent  jokes 
of  Charles  and  Rochester  lay  all  about,  and  people  yawned  to 
look  at  them.  It  was  a  listless,  joyless  morning,  when  the 
slip-shod  citizens  were  cross,  and  even  the  merry- Andrew  joined 
the  incurious  public,  and,  forbearing  his  ineffectual  pranks,  sat 
down  to  wonder  at  the  vacancy.  The  reign  of  buffoonery  was 
past,  but  the  reign  of  faith  and  earnestness  had  not  commenced. 
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During  tlie  first  forty  years  of  that  century,  the  eye  that  seeks 
for  spiritual  life  can  hardly  find  it ;  least  of  all  that  hopeful 
and  diffusive  life  which  is  the  harbinger  of  more.  “  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  was  not  so  much  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  inquiry,  but  was  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious. 
And  men  treated  it  as  if  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all 
people  of  discernment.”  *  Doubtless  there  were  divines,  like 
Beveridge  and  Watts  and  Doddridge,  men  of  profound  devo¬ 
tion,  and  desirous  of  doing  good;  but  the  little  which  they 
accomplished  only  shews  how  adverse  was  the  time.  And 
their  appearance  was  no  presage.  They  were  not  the  Ararats 
of  an  emerging  economy.  The  zone  of  piety  grew  no  wider, 
and  they  saw  no  symptoms  of  a  new  world  appearing.  But, 
like  the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  slowly  descend¬ 
ing,  they  wrere  the  dwindling  peaks  of  an  older  dispensation, 
and  felt  the  water  deepening  round  them.  In  their  devout  but 
sequestered  walk,  and  in  their  faithful  but  mournful  appeals  to 
their  congregations  and  country,  they  looked  like  the  pensive 
mementoes  of  a  glory  departed,  not  the  hopeful  precursors  of  a 
glory  to  come.  Pvemembrance  and  regret  are  feeble  reformers ; 
and  the  story  of  godly  ancestors  has  seldom  shamed  into  re¬ 
pentance  their  lax  and  irreverent  sons.  The  power  which 
startles  or  melts  a  people  is  zeal  surcharged  with  faith  in  the 
great  realities,  and  baptized  with  the  fire  of  heaven — that  fer¬ 
vour  which,  incandescent  with  hope  and  confidence,  bursts  in 
flame  at  the  sight  of  a  glorious  future,  and  which,  heaping 
“  coals  of  fire”  on  the  heads  of  opponents,  at  once  consumes 
the  obstacle,  and  augments  its  own  transforming  conflagration. 

Of  this  power  the  splendid  example  was  WHiTEFiELD.f 
The  son  of  a  Gloucester  innkeeper,  and  sent  to  Pembroke 
College,  his  mind  became  so  burdened  with  a  sense  of  sin,  that 
he  had  little  heart  for  study.  God  and  eternity,  a  holy  law 
*  Bishop  Butler.  t  Born  1714.  hied  1770. 
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and  his  own  personal  shortcoming,  were  thoughts  which 
haunted  every  moment,  and  compelled  him  to  live  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul;  but,  except  his  tutor  Wesley  and  a  few 
gownsmen,  he  met  with  none  who  shared  his  earnestness. 
And  though  earnest,  they  were  all  more  or  less  in  error.  Among 
the  influential  minds  of  the  University  there  was  no  one  to 
lead  them  into  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  they  had  no 
religious  guides  except  the  genius  of  the  place  and  books  of 
their  own  choosing.  The  genius  of  the  place  was  an  ascetic 
quietism.  Its  libraries  full  of  clasped  schoolmen  and  tall 
fathers,  its  cloisters  so  solemn  that  to  congenial  spirits  a  hearty 
laugh  or  hurried  step  seemed  sinful,  and  its  halls  lit  with  medie¬ 
val  sunshine,  perpetually  invited  their  inmates  to  meditation 
and  silent  recollection;  whilst  the  early  tinkle  of  the  chapel 
bell  and  the  frosty  routine  of  winter  matins,  the  rubric  and 
the  founder’s  rules,  proclaimed  the  religious  benefits  of  bodily 
exercise.  The  Romish  postern  had  not  then  been  re-opened ; 
but  with  no  devotional  models,  save  the  marble  Bernards  and 
de  Wykhams,  and  no  spiritual  illumination  except  what  came 
in  by  the  North  windows  of  the  past,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ardent  but  reverential  spirits  should  in  such  a  place  have 
unwittingly  groped  into  a  Romish  pietism.  With  an  awakened 
conscience  and  a  resolute  will,  young  Whitefield  went  through 
the  sanatory  specifics  of  A-Kempis,  Castanza,  and  William 
Law;  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  exceed  all  that  is  required  by  the 
rubric,  he  would  fast  during  Lent  on  black  bread  and  sugarless 
tea,  and  stand  in  the  cold  till  his  nose  was  red  and  his  fingers 
blue,  whilst,  in  the  hope  of  temptation  and  wild  beasts,  he  would 
wander  through  Christ-Church  meadows  over  dark.  It  wTas 
whilst  pursuing  this  course  of  self-righteous  fanaticism  that  he 
was  seized  with  alarming  illness.  It  sent  him  to  his  Bible, 
and,  whilst  praying  and  yearning  over  his  Greek  Testament,  the 
open  secret  flashed  upon  his  view.  The  discovery  of  a  com¬ 
pleted  and  gratuitous  salvation  filled  with  ecstasy  a  spirit  pre- 
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pared  to  appreciate  it,  and  from  tlieir  great  deep  breaking,  his 
affections  thenceforward  flowed,  impetuous  and  uninterrupted, 
in  the  one  channel  of  love  to  that  Saviour  who,  on  his  behalf, 
had  performed  all  things  so  excellently.  The  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester  ordained  him,  and  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  “  Whether  I  myself  shall  ever  have  the  honour  of 
styling  myself  ‘a  prisoner  of  the  Lord’  I  know  not;  but,  in¬ 
deed,  my  dear  friend,  I  can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
that,  when  the  Bishop  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  I  gave  myself 
up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung  upon  the  Cross  for  me. 
Known  unto  Him  are  all  future  events  and  contingencies.  I 
have  thrown  myself  blindfold,  and,  I  trust,  without  reserve, 
into  His  Almighty  hands ;  only  I  would  have  you  observe,  that, 
till  you  hear  of  my  dying  for  or  in  my  work,  you  will  not  be 
apprised  of  all  the  preferment  that  is  expected  by  George 
Wjhitefield.”  In  this  rapture  of  self-devotion  he  traversed 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  four  and  thirty  years,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times,  proclaiming  the  love  of 
God  and  His  unspeakable  gift  to  man.  A  bright  and  exulting 
view  of  the  atonement’s  sufficiency  was  his  theology;  delight 
in  God  and  rejoicing  in  Christ  Jesus  were  his  piety;  and  a 
compassionate  solicitude  for  the  souls  of  men,  often  rising  to  a 
fearful  agony,  was  his  ruling  passion;  and  strong  in  the  one¬ 
ness  of  his  aim  and  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  he  soon  burst 
the  regular  bounds,  and  began  to  preach  on  commons  and 
village  greens,  and  even  to  the  rabble  at  London  fairs.  He 
was  the  prince  of  English  preachers.  Many  have  surpassed 
him  as  sermon-makers,  but  none  have  approached  him  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  Many  have  outshone  him  in  the  clearness  of 
their  logic,  the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  and  the  spark¬ 
ling  beauty  of  single  sentences ;  but  in  the  power  of  darting  the 
gospel  direct  into  the  conscience  he  eclipsed  them  all.  With 
an  open  beaming  countenance,  and  the  frank  and  easy  port 
which  the  English  people  love — for  it  is  the  symbol  of  honest 
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purpose  and  friendly  assurance — lie  combined  a  voice  of  rich 
compass,  which  could  equally  thrill  over  Moorfields  in  musical 
thunder,  or  whisper  its  terrible  secret  in  every  individual  ear ; 
and  to  this  gainly  aspect  and  tuneful  voice  he  added  a  most 
expressive  and  eloquent  action.  Improved  by  conscientious 
practice,  and  instinct  with  his  earnest  nature,  this  elocution 
was  the  acted  sermon,  and  by  its  pantomimic  portrait  enabled 
the  eye  to  anticipate  each  rapid  utterance,  and  helped  the 
memory  to  treasure  up  the  palpable  ideas.  Hone  ever  used  so 
boldly,  nor  with  more  success,  the  highest  styles  of  impersona¬ 
tion.  His  “Hark!  hark!”  could  conjure  up  Gethsemane 
with  its  faltering  moon,  and  awake  again  the  cry  of  horror- 
stricken  Innocence ;  and  an  apostrophe  to  Peter  on  the  holy 
Mount  would  light  up  another  Tabor,  and  drown  it  in  glory 
from  the  opening  heaven.  His  thoughts  were  possessions,  and 
His  feelings  wrnre  transformations ;  and  if  He  spake  because 
He  felt,  His  hearers  understood  because  they  saw.  They  were 
not  only  enthusiastic  amateurs,  like  Garrick,  who  ran  to  weep 
and  tremble  at  his  bursts  of  passion,  but  even  the  colder  critics 
of  the  Walpole  school  were  surprised  into  momentary  sympathy 
and  reluctant  wonder.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  listening  in 
Lady  Huntingdon’s  pew  when  Wkitefield  was  comparing  the 
benighted  sinner  to  a  blind  beggar  on  a  dangerous  road.  His 
little  dog  gets  away  from  him  w'hen  skirting  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  and  he  is  left  to  explore  the  path  with  his  iron-shod 
staff.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff  this  blind  guide  slips 
through  his  fingers,  and  skims  away  down  the  abyss.  All  un¬ 
conscious,  its  owner  stoops  down  to  regain  it,  and,  stumbling 
forward — “Good  God!  he  is  gone!”  shouted  Chesterfield,  who 
had  been  watching  with  breathless  alarm  the  blind  man’s 
movements,  and  who  jumped  from  his  seat  to  save  the  cata¬ 
strophe.  But  the  glory  of  Whitefield’s  preaching  was  its  heart- 
kindled,  heart-melting  gospel.  But  for  this  all  his  bold  strokes 
and  brilliant  surprises  might  have  been  no  better  than  the 
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rhetorical  triumphs  of  Kirwan  and  other  pulpit  dramatists. 
He  was  an  orator,  but  he  only  sought  to  be  an  evangelist. 
Like  a  volcano  where  gold  and  gems  may  be  darted  forth  as 
■well  as  common  things,  but  where  gold  and  molten  granite 
flow  all  alike  in  fiery  fusion,  bright  thoughts  and  splendid 
images  might  be  projected  from  his  flaming  pulpit,  but  all 
•were  merged  in  the  stream  wliich  bore  along  the  gospel  and 
himself  in  blended  fervour.  Indeed,  so  simple  was  his  nature, 
that  glory  to  God  and  goodwill  to  man  having  filled  it,  there 
was  room  for  little  more.  Having  no  church  to  found,  no 
family  to  enrich,  and  no  memory  to  immortalise,  he  was  the 
mere  ambassador  of  God ;  and,  inspired  with  its  genial  piteous 
spirit — so  full  of  Heaven  Reconciled  and  Humanity  Restored 
— he  soon  himself  became  a  living  gospel.  Radiant  with  its 
benignity,  and  trembling  with  its  tenderness,  by  a  sort  of 
spiritual  induction  a  vast  audience  wTould  speedily  be  brought 
into  a  frame  of  mind — the  transfusion  of  his  own;  and  the 
white  furrows  on  their  sooty  faces  told  that  Kingswood  colliers 
were  weeping,  or  the  quivering  of  an  ostrich  plume  bespoke  the 
deep  emotion  in  which  its  fashionable  wearer  bowed  her  head. 
And  coming  to  his  work  direct  from  communion  with  his 
Master,  and  in  all  the  strength  of  believing  prayer,  there  was 
an  elevation  in  his  mien  which  often  paralysed  hostility,  a 
self-possession  which  only  made  him,  amid  uproar  and  fury, 
the  more  sublime.  With  an  electric  bolt  he  would  bring  the 
jester  in  his  fool’s  cap  from  his  perch  on  the  tree,  or  galvanise 
the  brick-bat  from  the  skulking  miscreant’s  grasp,  or  sweep 
down  in  crouching  submission  and  shame-faced  silence  the 
whole  of  Bartholomew  Fair;  whilst  a  revealing  flash  of  sen¬ 
tentious  doctrine  or  vivified  Scripture  would  disclose  to  awe¬ 
struck  hundreds  the  forgotten  verities  of  another  world,  or  the 
unsuspected  arcana  of  their  inner  man.  “  I  came  to  break 
your  head,  but,  through  you,  God  lias  broken  my  heart,”  was  a 
sort  of  confession  with  which  he  was  familiar ;  and  to  see  the 
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decaf  old  gentlewoman,  who  used  to  mutter  imprecations  at  him 
as  he  passed  along  the  street,  clambering  up  the  pulpit-stairs 
to  catch  his  angelic  words,  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the 
triumphant  gospel  often  witnessed  in  his  day.  And  when  it 
is  known  that  his  voice  could  be  heard  by  twenty  thousand, 
and  that  ranging  all  the  empire,  as  well  as  America,  he  would 
often  preach  thrice  on  a  working-day,  and  that  he  has  received 
in  one  week  as  many  as  a  thousand  letters  from  persons 
awakened  by  his  sermons  ;  if  no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
results  of  his  ministry,  some  idea  may  be  suggested  of  its  vast 
extent  and  singular  effectiveness. 

The  following  codicil  was  added  to  Whitefield’s  will  :  “  N.B. 
— I  also  leave  a  mourning  ring  to  my  honoured  and  dear 
friends,  the  Rev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  in¬ 
dissoluble  union  with  them,  in  heart  and  Christian  affection, 
notwithstanding  our  difference  in  judgment  about  some  parti¬ 
cular  points  of  doctrine.” 

The  “  points  of  doctrine  ”  were  chiefly  the  extent  of  the 
atonement  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  ;  the  “  indis¬ 
soluble  union”  was  occasioned  by  their  all-absorbing  love  to  the 
same  Saviour,  and  untiring  efforts  to  make  known  His  glory 
and  His  grace.  They  disagreed  a  little,  but  they  loved  a  great 
deal  more.  Few  characters  could  be  more  completely  the  con¬ 
verse,  and,  in  the  Church’s  exigencies,  more  happily  the  sup¬ 
plement  of  one  another,  than  were  those  of  George  Whitefield 
and  John  Wesley  ;  *  and  had  their  views  been  identical, 
and  their  labours  all  along  coincident,  their  large  services  to 
the  gospel  might  have  repeated  Paul  and  Barnabas.  White- 
field  was  soul,  and  Wesley  was  system.  Whitefield  was  a 
summer-cloud  which  burst  at  morning  or  noon  in  fragrant  ex¬ 
hilaration  over  an  ample  tract,  and  took  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
gather  again  ;  Wesley  was  the  polished  conduit  in  the  midst 
*  Born  1703.  Died  1791. 
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of  tlic  garden,  through  which  the  living  water  glided  in  pearly 
brightness  and  perennial  music,  the  same  vivid  stream  from  clay 
to  day.  After  a  preaching  paroxysm,  Whitefield  lay  panting 
on  his  couch,  spent,  breathless,  and  death-like  j  after  his  morn¬ 
ing  sermon  in  the  Foundry,  Wesley  would  mount  his  pony, 
and  trot  and  chat  and  gather  simples,  till  he  reached  some 
country  hamlet,  where  he  would  bait  his  charger,  and  talk 
through  a  little  sermon  with  the  villagers,  and  remount  his 
pony  and  trot  away  again.  In  his  aerial  poise,  Whitefield’s 
eagle  eye  drank  lustre  from  the  source  of  light,  and  loved  to 
look  down  on  men  in  assembled  myriads ;  Wesley’s  falcon 
glance  did  not  sweep  so  far,  but  it  searched  more  keenly  and 
marked  more  minutely  where  it  pierced.  A  master  of  assem¬ 
blies,  Whitefield  was  no  match  for  the  isolated  man ; — seldom 
coping  with  the  multitude,  but  strong  in  astute  sagacity  and 
personal  ascendancy,  Wesley  could  conquer  any  number  one 
by  one.  All  force  and  impetus,  Whitefield  was  the  powder- 
blast  in  the  quarry,  and  by  one  explosive  sermon  would  shake 
a  district,  and  detach  materials  for  other  men’s  long  work ; 
deft,  neat,  and  painstaking,  Wesley  loved  to  split  and  trim 
each  fragment  into  uniform  plinths  and  polished  stones.  Or, 
taken  otherwise,  Whitefield  was  the  bargeman  or  the  waggoner 
who  brought  the  timber  of  the  house,  and  Wesley  was  the 
architect  who  set  it  up.  Whitefield  had  no  patience  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity,  no  aptitude  for  pastoral  details  ;  with  a  beaver¬ 
like  propensity  for  building,  Wesley  was  always  constructing 
societies,  and,  with  a  king-like  craft  for  ruling,  was  most  at 
home  when  presiding  over  a  class  or  a  conference.  It  was  their 
own  infelicity  that  they  did  not  always  work  together  j  it  was 
the  happiness  of  the  age  and  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  that 
they  lived  alongside  of  one  another.  Ten  years  older  than  his 
pupil,  Wesley  w'as  a  year  or  two  later  of  attaining  the  joy  and 
freedom  of  gospel-forgiveness.  It  was  whilst  listening  to 
Luther’s  Preface  to  the  Romans,  where  he  describes  the  change 
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which  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  that  he 
felt  his  own  heart  strangely  warmed ;  and  finding  that  he 
trusted  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  “  an  assurance  was  given 
him  that  Christ  had  taken  away  his  sins,  and  saved  him  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death.”  And  though  in  his  subsequent 
piety  a  subtle  analyst  may  detect  a  trace  of  that  mysticism 
which  was  his  first  religion — even  as  to  his  second  religion, 
Moravianism,  he  was  indebted  for  some  details  of  his  eventual 
church-order — no  candid  reader  will  deny  that  “  righteous¬ 
ness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,”  had  now  become 
the  religion  of  the  Methodists  ;  and  for  the  half  century  of  his 
ubiquitous  career  his  piety  retained  this  truly  evangelic  type. 
A  cool  observer,  who  met  him  towards  the  close,  records,  “  so 
fine  an  old  man  I  never  saw.  The  happiness  of  his  mind 
beamed  forth  in  his  countenance.  Every  look  shewed  how 
fully  he  enjoyed  £the  gay  remembrance  of  a  life  well  spent;’ 
and  wherever  he  went,  he  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  felicity. 
Easy  and  affable  in  his  demeanour,  he  accommodated  himself 
to  every  sort  of  company,  and  shewed  how  happily  the  most 
finished  courtesy  may  be  blended  with  the  most  perfect  piety. 
In  his  conversation,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire 
most  his  fine  classical  taste,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  or  his  overflowing  goodness  of  heart.  While  the 
grave  and  serious  were  charmed  with  his  wisdom,  his  sportive 
sallies  of  innocent  mirth  delighted  even  the  young  and  thought¬ 
less;  and  both  saw,  in  his  uninterrupted  cheerfulness,  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  true  Religion.”  *  To  a  degree  scarcely  paralleled,  his 
piety  had  supplanted  those  strong  instincts — the  love  of 
worldly  distinction,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  love  of  ease. 
The  answer  which  he  gave  to  his  brother,  when  refusing  to 
vindicate  himself  from  a  newspaper  calumny,  “  Brother,  when 
I  devoted  to  God  my  ease,  my  time,  my  life,  did  I  except  my 
reputation?”  was  no  casual  sally,  but  the  system  of  his  con- 
*  Alexander  Knox. 
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duct.  From  the  moment  that  the  Fellow  of  Lincoln  went 
out  into  the  high-ways  and  hedges,  and  commenced  itinerant 
preacher,  he  bade  farewell  to  earthly  fame.  And  perhaps  no 
Englishman,  since  the  days  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  has  given  so 
much  away.  When  his  income  was  thirty  pounds  a-year,  he 
lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  saved  two  for  charity.  Next  year 
he  had  sixty  pounds,  and  still  living  on  twenty-eight,  he  had 
thirty-two  to  spend.  A  fourth  year  raised  his  income  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and,  steadfast  to  his  plan,  the 
poor  got  ninety-two.  In  the  year  1775,  the  Accountant- 
General  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Excise  Order  for  a  return  of 
Plate;  “  Rev,  Sir, — As  the  Commissioners  cannot  doubt  but 
you  have  plate,  for  which  you  have  hitherto  neglected  to  make 
an  entry,”  &c. ;  to  which  he  wrote  this  memorable  answer : — 
“  Sir, — I  have  two  silver  tea-spoons  at  London,'  and  two  at 
Bristol.  This  is  all  the  plate  which  I  have  at  present;  and  I 
shall  not  buy  any  more  while  so  many  around  me  want  bread. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  John  Wesley.”  And 
though  it  is  calculated  that  he  must  have  given  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds  away,  all  his  property,  when  he  died, 
consisted  of  his  clothes,  his  books,  and  a  carriage.  Perhaps, 
like  a  ball  burnished  by  motion,  his  perpetual  activity  helped 
to  keep  him  thus  brightly  clear  from  worldly  pelf;  and  when 
we  remember  its  great  pervading  motive,  there  is  something 
sublime  in  this  good  man’s  industry.  Bising  every  morning 
at  four,  travelling  every  year  upwards  of  4000  miles,  and  in 
that  space  preaching  nearly  a  thousand  sermons,  exhorting 
societies,  editing  books,  writing  all  sorts  of  letters,  and  giving 
audience  to  all  sorts  of  people,  the  ostensible  president  of 
Methodism  and  pastor  of  all  the  Methodists,  and  amidst  his 
ceaseless  toils  betraying  no  more  bustle  than  a  planet  in  its 
course,  he  was  a  noble  specimen  of  that  fervent  diligence 
which,  launched  on  its  orbit  by  a  holy  and  joyful  impulse,  has 
eyer  afterwards  the  peace  of  God  to  light  it  on  its  way.  Nor 
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should  we  forget  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  diffuse  a  Christian¬ 
ised  philosophy,  and  propagate  useful  knowledge  among  reli¬ 
gious  people.  In  the  progress  of  research,  most  of  his  com¬ 
pilations  may  have  lost  their  value;  but  the  motive  was 
enlightened,  and  the  effort  to  exemplify  his  own  idea  was 
characteristic  of  the  well-informed  and  energetic  man.  In 
Christian  authorship  he  is  not  entitled  to  rank  high.  Clear 
as  occasional  expositions  are,  there  is  seldom  comprehension 
in  his  views,  or  grandeur  in  his  thoughts,  or  inspiration  in  his 
practical  appeals;  and  though  his  direct  and  simple  style  is 
sometimes  terse,  it  is  often  meagre,  and  very  seldom  racy. 
His  voluminous  Journals  are  little  better  than  a  turnpike  log 
— miles,  towns,  and  sermon  texts— whilst  their  authoritative 
tone  and  self-centering  details  give  the  record  an  air  of  arro¬ 
gance  and  egotism  which,  we  doubt  not,  would  disappear  could 
we  view  the  venerable  writer  face  to  face.  Assuredly  his 
power  was  in  his  presence.  Such  fascination  resided  in  his 
saintly  mien,  there  wras  such  intuition  in  the  twinkle  of  his 
mild  but  brilliant  eye,  and  such  a  dissolving  influence  in  his 
lively,  benevolent,  and  instructive  talk,  that  enemies  often  left 
him  admirers  and  devotees.  And  should  any  regard  the 
Wesleyan  system  as  the  mere  embodiment  of  Mr  Wesley’s 
mind,  it  is  a  singular  triumph  of  worth  and  firmness.  Never 
has  a  theological  idiosyncracy  perpetuated  itself  into  a  Church 
so  large  and  stable.  But  though  every  pin  and  cord  of  the 
Methodist  tabernacle  bears  trace  of  the  fingers,  concinnate  and 
active,  which  reared  it,  the  founder’s  most  remarkable  memo¬ 
rial  is  his  living  monument.  Wesley  has  not  passed  away; 
for,  if  embalmed  in  the  Connexion,  he  is  re-embodied  in  the 
members.  Never  did  a  leader  so  stamp  his  impress  on  his 
followers.  The  Covenanters  were  not  such  fac-similes  of 
Iinox;  nor  were  the  imperial  guards  such  enthusiastic  copies 
of  their  little  corporal,  as  are  the  modern  Methodists  the  per¬ 
fect  transmigration  of  their  venerated  Father.  Exact,  orderly 
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and  active;  apart  from  the  Establishment,  but  not  dissenters; 
connexional  but  Catholic;  intimately  bound  up  in  one  another, 
but  nobly  courteous  toward  all  their  Christian  neighbours; 
obliging  without  effort,  and  liberal  on  system ;  serene,  contented, 
hopeful — if  we  except  the  master-spirits,  whose  type  is  usually 
their  own — the  most  of  pious  Methodists  are  cast  from  Wesley’s 
neat  and  cheerful  mould.  That  goodness  must  have  been 
attractive  as  well  as  very  imitable,  which  has  reproduced  itself 
in  so  many  myriads  of  living  effigies. 

Whilst  a  college  tutor,  Mr  Wesley  numbered  among  his 
pupils,  along  with  George  Whitefield,  James  Hervey.*  To  his 
kind  and  intelligent  teacher  he  owed  superior  scholarship,  and 
along  with  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  a  taste  for  natural  science ; 
but  at  Oxford  he  did  not  learn  theology.  Pure  in  his  conduct 
and  correct  in  his  clerical  deportment,  his  piety  was  cold  and 
stiff.  It  had  been  acquired  among  the  painted  apostles  and 
sculptured  martyrs  of  Alma  Mater,  and  lacked  a  quickening 
spirit.  Talking  to  a  ploughman  who  attended  Dr  Doddridge, 
he  asked,  “  What  do  you  think  is  the  hardest  thing  in  re¬ 
ligion  ?”  “  Sir,”  said  the  ploughman,  “  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 

you  are  a  minister ;  will  you  allow  me  to  return  the  ques¬ 
tion  V’  “  Well,”  said  Mr  Hervey,  “  I  think  the  hardest  thing 
is  to  deny  sinful  self;”  and  enlarged  at  some  length  on  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  self-mortification.  At  last  the  ploughman  inter¬ 
posed — “  But,  Mr  Hervey,  you  have  forgotten  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  self-denial,  the  denial  of  righteous  self.”  Though 
conscious  of  some  defect  in  his  own  religion,  the  young  clergy¬ 
man  looked  with  disdain  at  the  old  fool,  and  wondered  what 
he  meant.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a  little  book,  on  “  Sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Righteousness  of  God,”  put  meaning  into  the 
ploughman’s  words ;  and  Mr  Hervey  wondered  how  he  could 
have  read  the  Bible  so  often,  and  overlooked  its  revelation  of 
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righteousness.  When  he  saw  it  he  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
joy.  It  solved  every  problem,  and  filled  every  void.  It  lit 
up  the  Bible,  and  it  enkindled  his  personal  Christianity.  It 
gave  emancipation  to  his  spirit,  and  motive  to  his  ministry ; 
and  whilst  it  filled  his  own  soul  with  happiness  it  made  him 
eager  to  transmit  the  benefit.  But  his  frame  was  feeble.  It 
was  all  that  he  could  do  to  get  through  one  sermon  every  Sab¬ 
bath  in  his  little  church  of  Weston-Favell ;  and  the  more  his 
spirit  glowed  within,  the  more  shadowy  grew  his  tall  and 
wasted  form.  He  could  not,  like  his  old  tutor  and  his  college 
friend,  itinerate ;  and  so  he  was  constrained  to  write.  In  In¬ 
dian  phrase,  he  pressed  his  soul  on  paper.  With  a  pen  dipped 
in  the  rainbow,  and  with  aspirations  after  a  celestial  vocabu¬ 
lary,  he  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  glories  of  his  B.edeemer’s 
person,  and  the  riches  of  His  great  salvation.  He  published 
his  Meditations,  and  then  the  Dialogues  between  Theron  and 
Aspasio ;  and  then  he  grew  too  weak  even  for  this  fire-side 
work.  Still  the  spirit  burned,  and  the  body  sank.  “  You 
have  only  a  few  minutes  to  live,”  said  the  doctor;  “spare 
yourself.”  “  Ho,  doctor,  no ;  you  tell  me  that  I  have  but  a 
few  minutes — O  let  me  spend  them  in  adoring  our  great  Pm- 
deemer.”  And  then  he  began  to  expatiate  on  the  exhaustless 
theme,  till,  with  the  words  “precious  salvation”  on  his  lips, 
utterance  ceased.  He  leaned  his  head  against  the  side  of  the 
easy-chair,  and  shut  his  eyes,  and  died,  on  the  Christmas 
afternoon. 

Last  century  was  the  first  in  which  pious  people  cared  much 
for  literary  style,  and  Hervey  was  almost  the  first  evangelical 
writer  who  studied  the  graces  of  composition.  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  surprising  that  his  ornaments  should  be  more  distinguished 
for  profusion  and  brilliant  hues  than  for  simplicity  and  ele¬ 
gance.  Most  people  admire  peonies  and  martagon-lilies  be¬ 
fore  they  learn  to  love  grasses,  and  mosses,  and  ferns.  We 
used  to  admire  them  ourselves,  and  felt  that  summer  was 
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not  fully  blown  till  we  saw  it  sure  and  certain  in  these  ample 
and  exuberant  flowers.  Yes,  and  even  now  we  feel  that  it 
would  make  a  warmer  June  could  we  love  peonies  and  marta- 
gons  as  wTe  loved  them  in  days  of  yore.  Hcrvey  was  a  man  of 
taste  equal  to  his  age,  and  of  a  warmth  and  venturesomeness 
beyond  it.  He  introduced  the  poetical  and  picturesque  into 
religious  literature,  and  became  the  Shenstone  of  theology. 
And  although  he  did  what  none  had  dared  before  him,  the 
world  was  ready,  and  his  success  was  rapid.  The  Meditations 
evangelised  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  Dialogues  embowered 
the  old  divinity.  The  former  was  philosophy  in  its  right 
mind,  and  at  the  Saviour’s  feet ;  the  other  was  the  Lutheran 
dogma,  relieved  from  the  academic  gown,  and  keeping  health¬ 
ful  holiday  in  shady  woods  and  by  the  mountain  stream.  The 
tendency  of  his  writings  was  to  open  the  believer’s  eye  in 
kindness  and  wonder  on  the  works  of  God,  and  their  effort  wTas 
to  attract  to  the  Incarnate  Mystery  the  heart  surprised  or  soft¬ 
ened  by  these  works.  We  cannot,  at  the  distance  of  a  century, 
recall  the  fascination  which  surrounded  them  when  newly  pub¬ 
lished,  when  no  similar  attempts  had  forestalled  their  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  no  imitations  had  blown  their  vigour  into  bombast. 
But  we  can  trace  their  mellow  influence  still.  We  see  that 
they  have  helped  to  make  men  of  faith  men  of  feeling,  and 
men  of  piety  men  of  taste.  Over  the  bald  and  rugged  places 
of  systematic  orthodoxy,  they  have  trained  the  sweetest  beau¬ 
ties  of  creation  and  the  softest  graces  of  piety,  and  over  its 
entire  landscape  have  shed  an  illumination  as  genial  as  it  is 
growthful  and  clear.  If  they  be  not  purely  classical,  they  are 
perfectly  evangelical  and  singularly  adapted  to  the  whole  of 
man.  Their  cadence  is  in  our  popular  preaching  still,  and  may 
their  spirit  never  quit  our  Christianity!  It  is  the  spirit  of 
securest  faith,  and  sunniest  hope,  and  most  seraphic  love. 
And  though  it  may  be  dangerous  for  young  divines,  like 
Samuel  Parr,  to  copy  their  descriptive  melody,  it  were  a 
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blessed  ambition  to  emulate  their  author’s  large  and  light* 
some  piety — his  heart  “  open  to  the  whole  noon  of  nature,” 
and  through  all  its  brightness  drinking  the  smile  of  a  present 
God. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  evangelical  religion  derived  its 
great  impulse  from  the  three  now  named.  But  though  there 
were  none  to  rival  Whitefi eld’s  flaming  eloquence,  or  Wesley’s 
versatile  ubiquity,  or  the  popularity  of  Hervey’s  gorgeous  pen, 
there  were  many  among  their  contemporaries  who,  as  one  by 
one  they  learned  the  truth,  in  their  own  department  or  district 
did  their  utmost  to  diffuse  it.  In  Cornwall,  there  was  Walker 
of  Truro;  in  Devon,  Augustus  Toplady;  in  Shropshire,  was 
Fletcher  of  Madeley;  in  Bedfordshire,  there  was  Berridge  of 
Everton;  in  Lincolnshire,  Adams  of  Wintringliam;  in  York¬ 
shire,  were  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  and  Venn  of  Huddersfield; 
and  in  London  was  William  Bomaine — besides  a  goodly 
number  who,  with  less  renown,  were  earnest  and  wise  enough 
to  win  many  souls. 

In  the  summer  of  1746,  Samuel  Walker*  came  to  be 
curate  of  the  gay  little  capital  of  Western  Cornwall.  He  was 
clever  and  accomplished — had  learned  from  books  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and,  whilst  mainly  anxious  to  be  a 
popular  preacher,  and  a  favourite  with  his  fashionable  hearers, 
had  a  distinct  desire  to  do  them  good — but  did  them  none. 
The  master  of  the  grammar  school  was  a  man  of  splendid 
scholarship,  and  the  most  famous  teacher  in  that  county,  but 
much  hated  for  his  piety.  One  day  Mr  Walker  received  from 
Mr  Conon  a  note,  with  a  sum  of  money,  requesting  him  to  pay 
it  to  the  Custom-house.  For  his  health  he  had  been  advised 
to  drink  some  French  wine,  but  on  that  smuggling  coast  could 
procure  none  on  which  duty  had  been  paid.  Wondering 
whether  this  tenderness  of  conscience  pervaded  all  his  ckarac- 
*  Bom  1714.  Died  1761. 
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ter,  Mr  Walker  sought  Mr  Conon’s  acquaintance,  and  was 
soon  as  completely  enchained  by  the  sweetness  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  fascination  of  his  intercouse,  as  he  wras  awed  and 
astonished  by  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  conduct.  It  was 
from  the  good  treasure  of  this  good  man’s  heart  that  Mr 
Walker  received  the  gospel.  Having  learned  it,  he  proclaimed 
it.  Truro  was  in  uproar.  To  hear  of  their  absolute  depra¬ 
vity,  and  to  have  urged  on  them  repentance  and  the  need  of  a 
new  nature  by  one  who  had  so  lately  mingled  in  all  their 
gaieties,  and  been  the  soul  of  genteel  amusement,  was  first 
startling,  and  then  offensive.  The  squire  was  indignant;  fine 
ladies  sulked  and  tossed  their  heads;  rude  men  interrupted 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon;  and  the  rector,  repeatedly 
called  to  dismiss  him,  was  only  baffled  by  Mr  Walker’s 
urbanity.  But  soon  faithful  preaching  began  to  tell;  and  in 
Mr  Walker’s  case  its  intrinsic  power  was  aided  by  his  insight 
into  character,  and  his  mastery  over  men.  In  a  few  years 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  parishioners  had  called  on  him  to 
ask  what  they  must  do  for  their  soul’s  salvation;  and  his  time 
was  mainly  occupied  in  instructing  large  classes  of  his  hearers 
who  wished  to  live  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  in  this  evil 
world.  The  first  fruits  of  his  ministry  was  a  dissolute  youth 
who  had  been  a  soldier,  and  amongst  this  description  of  people 
he  had  his  greatest  success.  One  November,  a  body  of  troops 
arrived  in  his  parish  for  winter  quarters.  He  immediately 
commenced  an  afternoon  sermon  for  their  special  benefit.  He 
found  them  grossly  ignorant.  Of  the  seven  best  instructed 
six  were  Scotchmen,  and  the  seventh  an  English  dissenter. 
And  they  were  reluctant  to  come  to  hear  him.  At  first,  when 
marched  to  church,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  they  turned  and 
walked  away.  But  when  at  last  they  came  under  the  sound 
of  his  tender  but  energetic  exhortations,  the  effect  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  With  few  exceptions  tears  burst  from  every  eye,  and 
confessions  of  sin  from  almost  every  mouth.  In  less  than  nine 
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weeks  no  fewer  tkan  two  hundred  and  fifty  had  sought  his 
private  instructions ;  and  though  at  first  the  officers  were 
alarmed  at  such  an  outbreak  of  Methodism  among  their  men, 
so  evident  was  the  improvement  which  took  place — so  rare  had 
punishments  become,  and  so  promptly  were  commands  obeyed 
—that  the  officers  waited  on  Mr  Walker  in  a  body,  to  thank 
him  for  the  reformation  he  had  effected  in  their  ranks.  On 
the  morning  of  their  march  many  of  these  brave  fellows  were 
heard  praising  God  for  having  brought  them  under  the  sound 
of  the  gospel,  and  as  they  caught  the  last  glimpses  of  the 
town,  exclaimed,  “  God  bless  Truro !”  Indeed,  Mr  Walker 
had  much  of  the  military  in  his  own  composition.  The  disen¬ 
cumbered  alertness  of  his  life,  the  courage,  frankness,  and 
through-going  of  his  character,  the  firmness  with  which  he 
held  his  post,  the  practical  valour  with  which  he  followed  up 
his  preaching,  and  the  regimental  order  into  which  he  had 
organised  his  people,  betokened  the  captain  in  canonicals;  as 
the  hardness  of  his  services,  and  his  exulting  loyalty  to  his 
Master,  proclaimed  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  adjacent  county  of  Devon,  and  in  one  of  its  seques¬ 
tered  parishes,  with  a  few  cottages  sprinkled  over  it,  mused 
and  sang  Augustus  Toplady.*  When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  on 
a  visit  to  Ireland,  he  had  strolled  into  a  barn  where  an  illite¬ 
rate  layman  was  preaching,  but  preaching  reconciliation  to 
God  through  the  death  of  His  Son.  The  homely  sermon  took 
effect,  and  from  that  moment  the  gospel  wielded  all  the 
powers  of  his  brilliant  and  active  mind.  He  was  very  learned. 
Universal  history  spread  before  his  eye  a  familiar  and  delight¬ 
ful  field ;  and  at  thirty-eight  he  died,  more  widely-read  in 
Fathers  and  Reformers  than  most  academic  dignitaries  can 
boast  when  then’  heads  are  hoary.  He  was  learned  because 
he  was  active.  Like  a  race-horse,  all  nerve  and  fire,  his  life 
*  Born  1740.  Died  1778. 
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was  on  tip-toe,  and  Lis  delight  was  to  get  over  the  ground. 
He  read  fast,  slept  little,  and  often  wrote  like  a  whirlwind; 
and  though  the  body  was  wreak  it  did  not  obstruct  him,  for  in 
his  ecstatic  exertions  he  seemed  to  leave  it  behind.  His  chief 
publications  were  controversy.  Independently  of  his  theologi¬ 
cal  convictions,  his  philosophising  genius,  his  up-going  fancy, 
and  his  devout,  dependent  piety,  -were  a  multiform  Calvinism; 
and  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  if  religious  at  all,  the  religion  of 
Toplady  must  have  been  one  where  the  eye  of  God  filled  all, 
and  the  will  of  God  wrought  all.  The  doctrines  which  were 
to  himself  so  plain,  he  -was  perhaps  on  this  account  less  fitted 
to  discuss  with  men  of  another  make ;  and  betwixt  the  strength 
of  his  own  belief,  and  the  spurning  haste  of  his  over-ardent 
spirit,  he  gave  his  works  a  frequent  air  of  scornful  arrogance 
and  keen  contemptuousness.  Perhaps,  even  with  theologians 
of  his  own  persuasion,  his  credit  has  been  injured  by  the 
warmth  of  his  invective ;  but  on  the  same  side  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  treatises  more  acute  or  erudite — and  both  friends 
and  foes  must  remember,  that  to  the  waiter  his  opinions  were 
self-evident,  and  that  in  his  devoutest  moments  he  believed 
God’s  glory  was  involved  in  them.  It  was  the  polemic  press 
which  extorted  this  human  bitterness  from  his  spirit ;  in  the 
pulpit’s  milder  urgency  nothing  flo-wed  but  balm.  His  voice 
was  music,  and  devotion  and  sanctity  seemed  to  emanate  from 
his  ethereal  countenance  and  light  unmortal  form.  His  vi¬ 
vacity  would  have  caught  the  listener’s  eye,  and  his  soul-filled 
looks  and  movements  would  have  interpreted  his  language, 
had  there  not  been  such  commanding  solemnity  in  his  tones 
as  made  apathy  impossible,  and  such  simplicity  in  his  wrords 
that  to  hear  was  to  understand.  From  easy  explanations  he 
advanced  to  rapid  and  conclusive  arguments,  and  warmed  into 
importunate  exhortations,  till  consciences  began  to  burn  and 
feelings  to  take  fire  from  his  own  kindled  spirit,  and  himself 
and  his  hearers  were  together  drowned  in  sympathetic  tears. 
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And  for  all  the  saving  power  of  his  preaching  relying  on  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  inward  energy,  it  was  remarkable  how  much 
was  accomplished  both  at  Broad  Hembury,  and  afterwards  in 
Orange  Street,  London.  He  was  not  only  a  polemic  and  a 
preacher,  but  a  poet.  He  has  left  a  few  hymns  which  the 
Church  militant  will  not  readily  forget.  “  When  languor  and 
disease  invade,”  “  A  debtor  to  mercy  alone,”  “  Eock  of  ages, 
cleft  for  me,”  “  Deathless  principle,  arise  :  ”  these  four  com¬ 
bine  tenderness  and  grandeur  with  theological  fulness  equal  to 
any  kindred  compositions  in  modern  language.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  finished  work  were  embalmed,  and  as  if  the 
lively  hope  were  exulting  in  every  stanza ;  whilst  each  person 
of  the  glorious  Godhead  radiates  majesty,  grace,  and  holiness 
through  each  successive  line.  However,  to  amass  knowledge 
so  fast,  and  give  out  so  rapidly  not  only  thought  and  learning, 
but  warm  emotion,  was  wasteful  work.  It  was  like  bleeding  the 
palm-tree  ;  there  flowed  a  generous  sap  which  cheered  the  heart 
of  all  who  tasted,  but  it  killed  the  palm.  Consumption  struck 
him,  and  he  died.  But  during  that  last  illness,  he  seemed  like  one 
reclining  in  the  very  vestibule  of  glory.  To  a  friend’s  inquiry, 
with  sparkling  eye  he  answered,  “  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  comforts  I  feel  in  my  soul :  they  are  past  expression. 
The  consolations  of  God  are  so  abundant  that  He  leaves  me 
nothing  to  pray  for.  My  prayers  are  all  converted  into  praise. 
I  enjoy  a  heaven  already  in  my  soul.”  And  within  an  hour 
of  dying  he  called  his  friends,  and  asked  if  they  could  give 
him  up ;  and  when  they  said  they  could,  tears  of  joy  ran 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  added,  “  Oh,  what  a  blessing  that  you 
are  made  willing  to  give  me  over  into  the  hands  of  my  dear 
Eedeemer,  and  part  with  me ;  for  no  mortal  can  live  after  the 
glories  which  God  has  manifested  to  my  soul.” 

At  Everton  in  Bedfordshire,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  John 
Banyan  had  been  a  preacher  and  a  prisoner,  lived  and  laboured 
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a  man  not  unlike  him,  the  most  amusing  and  most  affecting 
original  of  all  this  school — John  Berridge.*  For  long  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  for  many 
years  studying  fifteen  hours  a-day,  he  had  enriched  his  mascu¬ 
line  understanding  with  all  sorts  of  learning ;  and  when  at  last 
he  became  a  parish  minister,  he  applied  to  his  labours  all  the 
resources  of  a  mind  eminently  practical,  and  all  the  vigour  of 
a  very  honest  one.  But  his  success  was  small — so  small  that 
he  began  to  susjrect  his  mode  was  wrong.  After  prayer  for 
light  it  was  one  day  borne  in  upon  his  mind,  “  Cease  from 
thine  own  works;  only  believe;”  and  consulting  his  Concor¬ 
dance,  he  was  surprised  to  see  how  many  columns  were  re¬ 
quired  for  the  words  faith  and  believe.  Through  this  quaint 
inlet  he  found  his  way  into  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  and 
the  consequent  love  of  the  Saviour;  and  though  hampered 
with  academic  standing,  and  past  the  prime  of  life,  lie  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  reverse  his  former  preaching,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  Cross  was  soon  seen  in  his  altered  parish.  His 
mind  was  singular.  So  predominant  w7as  its  Saxon  alkali, 
that  poetry,  sentiment,  and  classical  allusion,  whatever  else 
came  into  it,  wTas  sure  to  be  neutralised  into  a  salt  of  common 
sense — pathetic,  humorous,  or  practical  as  the  case  might  be; 
and  so  strong  was  his  fancy  that  every  idea  in  re-appearing 
sparkled  into  a  metaphor  or  emblem.  He  thought  in  proverbs, 
and  he  spoke  in  parables;  that  granulated  salt  which  is  so 
popular  with  the  English  peasantry.  And  though  his  wit  ran 
riot  in  his  letters  and  his  talk,  when  solemnised  by  the  sight 
of  the  great  congregation  and  the  recollection  of  their  exigen¬ 
cies,  it  disappeared.  It  might  still  be  the  polished  point  on 
the  sharp  arrows :  but  it  was  then  too  swift  and  subtile  to  be 
seen.  The  pith  of  piety — what  keeps  it  living  and  makes  it 
strong — is  love  to  the  Saviour.  In  this  he  always  abounded. 
“  My  poor  feeble  heart  droops  when  I  think,  write,  or  talk  of 

*  Born  1710.  Died  1793. 
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any  tiling  but  Jesus.  Ob  that  I  could  get  near  Him,  and  live 
believingly  on  Him !  I  would  walk,  and  talk,  and  sit,  and  eat, 
and  rest  with  Him.  I  would  have  my  heart  always  doating 
on  Him,  and  find  itself  ever  present  with  Him.”  And  it  was 
this  absorbing  affection  which  in  preaching  enhanced  all  his 
powers,  and  subdued  all  his  hazardous  propensities.  "When 
eight  or  ten  thousand  people  were  gathered  on  a  sloping  field, 
he  would  mount  the  pulpit  after  Venn  or  Grimshaw  had  vacated 
it.  A  twinkle  of  friendly  recognition  darted  from  some  eyes, 
and  a  smile  of  comic  welcome  was  exchanged  by  others.  Per¬ 
haps  a  merry  thought  was  suspected  in  the  corner  of  his  lij>s, 
or  seen  salient  on  the  very  point  of  his  peaked  and  curious 
nose.  And  he  gave  it  wing.  The  light-hearted  laughed,  and 
those  who  knew  no  better  hoped  for  fun.  A  devout  stranger 
might  have  trembled  and  feared  that  it  was  going  off  in  a  pious 
farce.  But  no  fear  of  Father  Berridge.  He  knows  where  he 
is,  and  how  he  means  to  end.  That  pleasantry  was  intended 
for  a  nail,  and  see,  in  the  hand  of  this  master  of  assemblies, 
it  has  fixed  and  riveted  every  ear.  And  now  he  proceeds 
in  homely  colloquy,  till  the  bluntest  boor  is  delighted  at 
his  own  capacity,  and  is  prepared  to  agree  with  what  he  says 
who  makes  so  little  parade  and  mystery.  But  was  not  that 
rather  a  home-tlirust  ?  “Yes,  but  it  is  fact;  and  sure  enough 
the  man  is  frank  and  honest;”  and  so  the  blow  is  borne  with 
the  best  smile  that  can  be  twisted  out  of  agony.  “  Hay,  nay, 
he  is  getting  personal,  and  without  some  purpose  the  bolts 
would  not  fly  so  true.”  And  just  when  the  hearer’s  suspicion 
is  rising,  and  he  is  about  to  retreat  into  his  fastness,  an  arrow, 
barbed  and  burning,  has  transfixed  his  soul,  and  his  conscience 
is  all  on  fire.  And  from  the  quiver  gleaming  to  the  cord  these 
shafts  of  living  Scripture  fly  so  fast  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  is 
all  a  field  of  slain.  Such  were  the  powerful  impact  and  pierc¬ 
ing  sharpness  of  this  great  preacher’s  sentences — so  suited  to 
England’s  rustic  auditories,  and  so  divinely  directed  in  their 
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flight,  that  eloquence  has  seldom  won  such  triumphs  as  the 
gospel  won  with  the  bow  of  old  eccentric  Berridge.  Strong 
men  in  the  surprise  of  sudden  self-discovery,  or  in  the  joy  of 
marvellous  deliverance,  would  sink  to  the  earth  powerless  or 
convulsed ;  and  in  one  year  of  “  campaigning,”  it  is  calculated 
that  four  thousand  were  awakened  to  the  worth  of  their  souls 
and  a  sense  of  sin.  He  published  a  book,  “  The  Christian 
World  Unmasked,”  in  which  something  of  his  close  dealing 
and  a  good  deal  of  his  drollery  survive.  The  idea  of  it  is,  a 
spiritual  physician  prescribing  for  a  sinner  ignorant  of  his  own 
malady.  “  Gentle  reader,  lend  me  a  chair,  and  I  will  sit  down 
and  talk  a  little  with  you.  Give  me  leave  to  feel  your  pulse. 
Sick,  indeed,  sir,  very  sick  of  a  mortal  disease,  which  infects 
your  whole  mass  of  blood.”  After  a  good  deal  of  altercation, 
the  patient  consents  to  go  into  the  matter,  and  submits  to  a 
survey  of  his  life  and  character. 

“  Let  me  step  into  your  closet,  sir,  and  peep  upon  its  furni¬ 
ture.  My  hands  are  pretty  honest,  you  may  trust  me;  and 
nothing  will  be  found,  I  fear,  to  tempt  a  man  to  be  a  thief. 
Well,  to  be  sure,  what  a  filthy  place  is  here !  Never  swept  for 
certain,  since  you  were  christened  !  And  what  a  fat  idol  stands 
skulking  in  the  comer !  A  darling  sin,  I  warrant  it !  How  it 
simpers,  and  seems  as  pleasant  as  a  right  eye !  Can  you  find 
a  tcill  to  part  with  it,  or  strength  to  pluck  it  out?  And  sup¬ 
posing  you  a  match  for  this  self-denial,  can  you  so  command 
your  heart,  as  to  hate  the  sin  you  do  forsake  ?  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  required :  truth  is  called  for  in  the  inward  parts :  God 
will  have  sin  not  only  cast  aside,  but  cast  aside  with  abhor¬ 
rence.  So  he  speaks,  Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  see  that  you  hate 
evil.” 

Many  readers  might  think  our  physician  not  only  racy  but 
rough.  They  must  remember  that  his  practice  lay  among  far¬ 
mers,  and  graziers,  and  ploughmen;  and  if  they  dislike  his 
bluntness,  they  must  remember  his  success. 
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Of  the  venerable  Thomas  Adams  *  little  is  recorded,  except 
that  he  commenced  his  religions  life  a  disciple  of  William  Law, 
and  was  translated  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  gospel  by- 
reading  the  first  six  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
Greek.  He  was  exceedingly  revered  by  his  like-minded  con¬ 
temporaries;  and  some  idea  of  his  preaching  may  be  formed 
from  his  printed  discourses.  They  are  essentially  sermons  on 
the  heart,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  aphoristic  force  and 
faithful  pungency.  But  his  most  interesting  memorial  is  a 
posthumous  volume  of  “Private  Thoughts  on  Religion.” 
These  “Thoughts”  are  detached  but  classified  sentences  on 
“God”  and  “Christ,”  on  “Human  Depravity,”  “Faith,” 
“Good  Works,”  “The  Christian  Life,”  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  though  neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  broad  as  the  “  Thoughts 
of  Pascal,”  they  are  more  experimental  and  no  less  made  for 
memory.  “  The  Spirit’s  coming  into  the  heart  is  the  touch  of 
Ithuriel’s  spear,  and  it  starts  up  a  devil.”  “  Christ  is  God, 
stooping  to  the  senses,  and  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man.” 
“Christ  comes  with  a  blessing  in  each  hand;  forgiveness  in 
one,  and  holiness  in  the  other,  and  never  gives  either  to  any 
who  will  not  take  both.”  “  Mankind  are  perpetually  at  vari¬ 
ance  by  being  all  of  one  sect,  viz.,  selfists.”  “  A  poor  country 
parson  fighting  against  the  devil  in  his  parish,  has  nobler  ideas 
than  Alexander  had.”  “  Not  to  sin  may  be  a  bitter  cross. 
To  sin  is  hell.”  “  ‘  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  V  is  a  trying 
question,  when  it  comes  to  be  well  considered.”  Those  who 
love  laconic  wisdom  will  find  abundant  specimens  in  this  pithy 
manual.  But  it  is  not  all  pemican.  Besides  the  essence  of 
food  it  contains  extracts  from  bitter  herbs;  and  some  who 
might  relish  its  portable  dainties  will  not  like  its  wholesome 
austerity. 

In  some  respects  the  most  apostolic  of  this  band  was  Wil- 
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Liam  Grimshaw.*  Like  many  in  kis  day,  he  struggled 
through  years  of  doubt  and  perplexity  into  that  region  of  light 
and  assurance  where  he  spent  the  sequel  of  his  fervent  minis¬ 
try.  His  parish,  and  the  radiating  centre  of  his  ceaseless 
itinerances,  was  Haworth,  near  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire — a  bleak 
region,  with  a  people  as  wild  and  almost  as  ignorant  as  the 
gorse  on  their  hungry  hills,  t  From  the  time  that  the  love  of 
Christ  took  possession  of  his  soul,  Mr  Grimshaw  gave  to  His 
service  all  the  energies  of  his  ardent  mind  and  powerful  frame. 
His  health  was  firm,  his  spirit  resolute,  his  understanding 
vigorous  and  practical,  and  having  but  one  object,  he  continu¬ 
ally  pursued  it,  alike  a  stranger  to  fatigue  and  fear.  With  a 
slice  of  bread  and  an  onion  for  his  day’s  provision,  he  would 
trudge  over  the  moors  from  dawn  to  summer-dusk  in  search 
of  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and  after  a  night’s  rest  in  a  hay¬ 
loft  would  resume  the  work.  In  one  of  his  weekly  circuits 
he  would  think  it  no  hardship  to  preach  from  twenty  to  thirty 
times.  When  he  overtook  a  stranger  on  the  solitary  road,  if 
riding,  he  would  dismount  and  talk  to  him,  and  rivet  his  kind 
and  pathetic  exhortation  with  a  word  of  prayer;  and  into 
whatsoever  company  thrown,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  single 
eye  and  the  mild  intrepidity  of  a  good  intention,  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  Master’s  business.  It  was  he  who  silenced  the 
infidel  nobleman  with  the  frank  rejoinder,  “  the  fault  is  not  so 
much  in  your  Lordship’s  head  as  in  your  heart;”  and  many  of 
his  emphatic  words  haunted  people’s  ears  till  they  sought 
relief  by  coming  to  himself  and  confessing  all  their  case. 
When  his  career  began,  so  sottish  were  his  people,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  draw  them  out  to  worship,  but  Mr  Grim- 
shaw’s  boldness  and  decision  dragged  them  in.  Whilst  the 
psalm  before  sermon  was  singing,  he  would  sally  forth  into 

*  Born  1708.  Died  1763. 

f  Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  vivid  description  of  this  region  in 
Mrs  Gaskcll’s  “  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.” 
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the  street  and  the  ale-houses  to  look  out  for  loiterers,  and 
would  chase  them  into  the  church;  and  one  Sabbath  morning 
a  stranger  riding  through  Haworth,  and  seeing  some  men 
bolting  out  at  the  back-windows  and  scrambling  over  the 
garden-wall  of  a  tavern,  imagined  that  the  house  was  on  fire, 
till  the  cry,  “  The  Parson  is  coming/’  explained  the  panic. 
By  dint  of  pains  and  courage,  he  conquered  this  heathenish 
parish ;  and  such  was  the  power  which  attended  his  preaching, 
that,  in  later  life,  instead  of  hunting  through  the  streets  for  his 
hearers,  when  he  opened  his  church  for  a  short  service  at  five 
in  the  summer  mornings,  it  would  be  filled  with  shopmen  and 
working  people  ready  to  commence  their  daily  toil.  And  so 
strong  was  the  attraction  to  his  earnest  sermons,  that  besides 
constant  hearers  who  came  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  all  around, 
the  parsonage  was  often  filled  with  Christian  worthies  who 
came  on  Saturday  nights  from  distant  towns.  And  when  they 
crowded  him  out  of  his  house  into  his  barn,  and  out  of  the 
church  into  the  church-yard,  he  was  all  in  his  glory,  and  got 
up  on  Monday  morning  early  to  brush  the  shoes  of  the  far- 
come  travellers.  He  was  a  gallant  evangelist  of  the  Baptist’s 
school.  Like  the  son  of  the  desert,  he  was  a  man  of  a 
hardy  build,  and  like  him  of  an  humble  spirit,  and  like 
John,  his  joy  was  fulfilled  when  his  Master  increased.  At 
last,  in  the  midst  of  his  brave  and  abundant  exploits,  a 
putrid  fever,  which,  hke  Howard,  he  caught  when  engaged 
in  a  labour  of  love,  came  to  summon  him  home.  And  when 
he  was  dead  his  parishioners  came,  and — fit  funeral  for  a 
Christian  hero — bore  him  away  to  the  tomb  amidst  the  voice 
of  psalms. 

But  perhaps  among  all  these  holy  men,  the  completest  and 
most  gracious  character  was  Henry  Venn*  of  Huddersfield. 
Certainly  we  have  learned  to  contemplate  him  with  that  patri- 
*  horn  1724.  Died  1797. 
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archal  halo  which  surrounded  and  sanctified  his  peaceful  old 
age — and  we  have  listened  to  him  only  in  his  affectionate  and 
fatherly  correspondence  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  his  piety 
was  of  that  winsome  type,  which,  if  it  be  not  easy  to  record,  it 
were  blessed  to  resemble.  Simeon  of  Cambridge  loved  him 
dearly,  and  tried  to  write  his  life  ;  but  in  the  attempt  to  put  it 
upon  paper  it  all  appeared  to  vanish.  This  fact  is  a  good  bio¬ 
graphy.  No  man  can  paint  the  summer.  Venn’s  was  a  genial 
piety,  full  of  fragrant  warmth  and  ripening  wisdom,  but  it  was 
free  from  singularity.  And  his  preaching  was  just  this  piety 
in  the  pulpit — thoughtful,  benignant,  and  simple,  the  love  of 
God  that  was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  often  appearing  to  shine 
from  his  person.  But  there  wTere  no  dazzling  passages,  no  start¬ 
ling  nor  amusing  sallies.  A  rugged  mountain,  a  copsy  glen,  a 
riven  cedar,  will  make  a  landscape,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
a  picture  of  a  field  of  wheat.  Mr  Venn  had  a  rich  and  spon¬ 
taneous  mind,  and  from  its  affluent  soil  the  crop  came  easily 
away,  and  ripened  uniformly,  and  except  that  it  yielded  the 
bread  of  thousands,  there  is  little  more  to  tell.  The  popularity 
and  power  of  his  ministry  are  still  among  the  traditions  of  the 
West  Biding — how  the  Socinian  Club  sent  its  cleverest  mem¬ 
ber  to  caricature  the  preacher,  but  amidst  the  reverential 
throng,  and  under  the  solemn  sermon,  awed  into  the  feeling, 
“  Surely  God  is  in  this  place,”  he  remained  to  confess  his  error 
and  to  recant  his  creed — how  the  “  droves”  of  people  came 
from  the  adjacent  villages,  and  how  neighbours  would  go  home 
for  miles  together  so  subdued  that  they  could  not  speak  a  word. 
He  published  one  book,  “  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man.”  It  is 
excellent ;  but  like  Wilberforce’s  “  View,”  and  other  treatises 
of  that  period,  it  has  fulfilled  its  function — the  world  needs 
something  fresh,  something  older  or  something  newer,  some¬ 
thing  wBich  our  immediate  predecessors  have  not  common- 
placed.  Still,  it  is  an  excellent  treatise,  a  clear  and  engaging 
summary  of  practical  divinity,  and  it  did  much  good  when  new. 
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Some  instances  came  to  Venn’s  own  knowledge.  Soon  after 
its  publication  he  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  an  inn  in  the 
west  of  England.  A  man  was  driving  some  refractory  pigs, 
and  one  of  the  waiters  helped  him,  whilst  the  rest  looked  on 
and  shouted  with  laughter.  Mr  Venn,  pleased  with  this  bene¬ 
volent  trait,  promised  to  send  him  a  book,  and  sent  him  his 
own.  Many  years  after,  a  gentleman  staying  at  an  inn  in  the 
same  part  of  England,  on  Saturday  night  asked  one  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  if  they  ever  went  to  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  that  they  -were  all  required  to  go  at  least 
once  a-day,  an'd  that  the  master  of  the  house  not  only  never  failed 
to  attend,  but  maintained  constant  family  prayer.  It  turned  out 
that  he  was  the  waiter  w7ho  had  helped  the  pig-driver — that  he 
had  married  his  former  master’s  daughter,  and  that  he,  his  wife, 
and  some  of  their  children,  owed  all  their  happiness  to  the 
“  Complete  Duty  of  Man.”  The  gentleman  told  the  landlord 
that  he  knew  Mr  Venn,  and  soon  intended  to  visit  him,  and 
in  the  joy  of  his  heart  the  host  charged  him  with  a  letter  de¬ 
tailing  all  his  happy  history.'  Once  at  Helvoetsluys,  when 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  carry  him  to  England,  he  accosted 
on  the  shore  a  gentleman  wdiom  he  took  for  an  Englishman  ; 
lie  was  a  Swede,  but  having  lived  long  in  England,  knew  the 
language  well.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  pious  man,  and  asked 
Mr  Venn  to  sup  with  him.  After  much  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  he  opened  his  portmanteau,  and  brought  out  the  book  to 
which  he  said  that  he  owed  all  his  religious  impressions.  Mr 
Venn  recognised  his  own  book,  and  it  needed  all  his  humility 
not  to  betray  the  author. 

William  Romaine*  began  his  course  as  Gresham  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  and  editor  of  the  four  folios  of  Calasio’s  Hebrew 
Concordance.  But  after  he  caught  the  evangelic  fire  he  burned 
and  shone  for  nearly  fifty  years — so  far  as  the  Establishment  is 


*  Born  1714.  Died  1795. 
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concerned — the  light  of  London.  It  needed  all  his  strength  of 
character  to  hold  his  ground  and  conquer  opposition.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Morning  Lecturer  at  St  George’s,  Hanover 
Square  ;  but  his  fervent  preaching  brought  a  mob  of  people  to 
that  fashionable  place  of  worship,  and  on  the  charge  of  having 
vulgarised  the  congregation  and  overcrowded  the  church,  the 
rector  removed  him.  He  was  popularly  elected  to  the  Evening 
Lectureship  of  St  Dunstan’s  ;  but  the  rector  there  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  pulpit  in  the  time  of  prayer,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
fanatic.  Lord  Mansfield  decided  that  after  seven  in  the  evening 
Mr  Romaine  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  church  ;  so,  till  the 
clock  struck  seven,  the  church- wardens  kept  the  doors  firm  shut, 
and  by  drenching  them  in  rain  and  freezing  them  in  frost,  hoped 
to  weary  out  the  crowd.  Failing  in  this,  they  refused  to  light 
the  church,  and  Mr  Romaine  often  preached  to  his  vast  audi¬ 
tory,  with  no  light  except  the  solitary  candle  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  But,  “  like  another  Codes,  he  was  resolved  to  keep 
the  pass,  and  if  the  bridge  fell  to  leap  into  the  Tiber.”  Though 
for  years  his  stipend  was  only  £18,  he  wore  home-spun  cloth, 
and  lived  so  plainly,  that  they  could  not  starve  him  out.  And 
though  they  repeatedly  dragged  him  to  the  courts  of  law,  they 
could  not  force  him  out.  And  though  they  sought  occasion 
against  him  in  regard  to  the  canons,  they  could  not  get  the 
bishop  to  turn  him  out.  He  held  his  post  till,  with  much  ado, 
he  gained  the  pulpit  of  Blackfriars,  and  preached  with  un¬ 
quenched  fire  till  past  four-score,  the  Life,  the  Walk,  the 
Triumph  of  Faith.  For  a  great  while  he  was  one  of  the  sights 
of  London,  and  people  who  came  from  Ireland  and  elsewhere 
to  see  Garrick  act,  went  to  hear  Romaine  discourse  and  many 
blessed  the  day  which  first  drew  their  thoughtless  steps  to  St 
Dunstan’s  or  St  Ann’s.  And  in  his  more  tranquil  evening 
there  was  a  cluster  of  pious  citizens  about  Ludgate  Hill  and 
St  Paul’s  Churchyard  who  exceedingly  revered  the  abrupt  old 
man.  Of  all  the  churches  in  the  capital,  as  in  the  days  of 
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Gouge,  a  liundred  years  before, "  his  was  the  one  towards  which 
most  home-feeling  flowed.  It  shed  a  Sabbatic  air  through  its 
environs,  and  the  dingy  lanes  around  it  seemed  to  brighten  in 
its  religion  of  life  and  hope.  Full  of  sober  hearers  and  joyful 
worshippers,  it  was  a  source  of  substantial  service  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  times  of  need;  and  whilst  the  warm  focus  to 
which  provincial  piety  and  travelled  worth  most  readily  re¬ 
paired,  it  was  the  spot  endeared  to  many  a  thankful  memory 
as  the  Peniel  where  first  they  beheld  that  great  sight,  Christ 
crucified. 

Beside  the  London  Mansion  House  there  is  a  church  with 
two  truncated  square  towers — to  all  appearance  the  stumps 
of  amputated  steeples— suggesting  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  and 
St  Mary  Wool-Church-Haw.  Could  the  reader  have  visited 
it  sixty  odd  years  ago,  he  would  have  seen  in  the  heavy 
pulpit  a  somewhat  heavy  old  man.  With  little  warmth  he 
muttered  through  a  pious  sermon — texts  and  trite  remarks 
— till  now  and  then  some  bright  fancy  or  earnest  feeling 
made  a  momentary  animation  overrun  his  seamy  counte¬ 
nance,  and  rush  out  at  his  kind  and  beaming  eyes.  From 
Lombard  Street  bankers  and  powdered  merchants  lolling  se¬ 
renely  at  the  end  of  various  pews,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
not  deemed  a  Methodist.  From  the  gaunt  north-country 
visage  which  peered  at  him  through  catechetic  spectacles,  and 
waited  for  something  wonderful  which  would  not  come,  it  was 
likely  that  he  was  a  Calvinist,  and  that  his  fame  had  crossed 
the  Tweed.  And  from  the  fond  up-looking  affection  with 
which  many  of  his  hearers  eyed  him,  you  would  have  inferred 
that  himself  must  be  more  interesting  than  his  sermon.  Go 
next  Friday  evening  to  Ho.  8,  Coleman  Street  Buildings,  and 
there,  in  a  dusky  parlour,  with  some  twenty  people  at  tea,  will 
you  meet  again  the  preacher.  He  has  doffed  the  cassock,  and 
*  See  “  Christian  Classics,”  vol.  i.,  p.  331. 
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in  a  sailor’s  blue  jacket,  on  a  three-legged  stool,  sits,  like  the 
successor  of  St  Peter,  in  solitary  state,  at  a  little  table  of  his 
own.  The  tea  is  done,  and  the  pipe  is  smoked,  and  the  “  tea- 
things”  give  place  to  the  Bible.  The  host  inquires  if  any  one 
has  got  a  question  to  ask ;  for  these  re-unions  are  meetings  for 
edification  as  well  as  for  friendship.  And  two  or  three  have 
come  with  their  questions  cut  and  dry.  A  retired  old  lady 
asks,  “  IIow  far  a  Christian  may  lawfully  conform  to  the 
world  1”  And  the  old  sailor  says  many  good  things  to  guide 
her  scrupulous  conscience,  although  it  may  be  rather  surmised 
that  the  question  was  asked  for  the  sake  of  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  velvet  coat  and  frilled  wrist-bands  next  the  door. 
“  When  a  Christian  goes  into  the  world  because  he  sees  it  is 
his  call,  yet  while  he  feels  it  also  his  cross,  it  will  not  hurt 
him.”  Then  guiding  his  discourse  towards  some  of  his  city 
friends — “  A  Christian  in  the  world  is  like  a  man  transacting 
business  in  the  rain ;  he  will  not  suddenly  leave  his  client  be¬ 
cause  it  rains ;  but  the  moment  the  business  is  done  he  is 
gone ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  Acts,  ‘  Being  let  go,  they  went  to 
their  own  company.’  ”  This  brings  up  Hannah  More  and  her 
book  on  the  “Manners  of  the  Great;”  and  the  minister  ex¬ 
presses  his  high  opinion  of  Miss  More.  Some  of  the  party  do 
not  know  who  she  is,  and  he  tells  them  that-  she  is  a  gifted 
lady,  who  used  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Johnson,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  idol  of  the  West-end 
grandees,  and  the  writer  of  plays  for  Drury  Lane,  but  who  has 
lately  come  out  with  some  faithful  appeals  to  her  aristocratic 
acquaintances  on  the  subject  of  heart-religion,  and  which  are 
making  a  great  sensation.  “  Awheel,”  says  an  elder  from  Swal¬ 
low  Street,  “  Miss  Moore  is  very  tawlented,  and  I  hope  has 
got  the  root  of  the  matter ;  but  I  misdoubt  if  there  be  not  a 
laygal  twang  in  her  still.”  And  the  minister  smiles  quaintly, 
and  in  partial  assent  to  the  criticism,  but  repeats  his  admira¬ 
tion  and  his  hope  for  the  accomplished  authoress.  And 
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then  he  opens  his  Bible,  and  after  singing  one  of  the  Olney 
hymns,  reads  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  “You 
see  that  Apollos  met  with  two  candid  people  in  the  Church ; 
they  neither  ran  away  because  he  was  legal,  nor  were  carried 
away  because  he  was  eloquent”  And  after  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer,  catholic,  comprehensive,  and  experimental,  and  turning 
into  devotion  the  substance  of  their  colloquy,  it  is  as  late  as 
nine  o’clock,  and  the  little  party  begins  to  separate.  Some 
are  evidently  constant  visitors.  The  taciturn  gentleman  who 
never  spoke  a  word,  but  who,  at  every  significant  sentence, 
smacked  his  lips,  as  if  he  were  clasping  a  casket  over  a  gem, 
and  meant  to  keep  it,  occupied  a  prescriptive  chair,  and  so  did 
the  invalid  lady  who  has  ordered  her  sedan  to  Bedford  Bow. 
In  leave-taking,  the  host  has  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and, 
recognising  a  north  country  pilgrim,  he  says,  “  I  was  a  wild 
beast  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  but  the  Lord  caught  me  and 
tamed  me,  and  now  you  come  to  see  me  as  people  go  to  look 
at  the  lions  in  the  Tower.”  Never  was  lion  so  entirely 
tamed  as  John  Newton.*  Commencing  life  as  a  desperado 
and  dread-nought,  and  scaring  his  companions  by  his  peerless 
profanity  and  heaven-daring  wickedness,  and  then  by  his  re¬ 
markable  recovery  signalising  the  riches  of  God’s  grace,  you 
might  have  expected  a  Boanerges  to  come  out  of  the  converted 
buccaneer.  But  never  was  transformation  more  complete.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  blue  jacket  at  the  fireside,  and  a  few  sea-faring  habits 
— except  the  lion’s  hide,  nothing  survived  of  the  African  lion. 
The  Puritans  would  have  said  that  the  lion  was  slain,  and  that 
honey  was  found  in  its  carcass.  Affable,  and  easy  of  access, 
his  house  was  the  resort  of  those  who  sought  a  skilful  spiritual 
counsellor,  and  knowing  it  to  be  the  form  of  service  for  which 
he  was  best  fitted,  instead  of  fretting  at  the  constant  interrup¬ 
tion,  or  nervously  absconding  to  some  calm  retreat,  his  con¬ 
sulting-room,  in  London’s  most  trodden  thoroughfare,  was 
*  Born  1725.  Died  1807. 
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always  open.  And  though  he  was  sometimes  disappointed  in 
those  of  whom  his  confiding  nature  hoped  too  soon,  his  hope¬ 
fulness  was  the  very  reason  why  others  turned  out  so  well. 
There  was  a  time  when  Christian  principle  was  a  smoking 
flax  in  Claudius  Buchanan  and  William  Wilberforce  ;  but  on 
Newton’s  hearth,  and  under  the  afflatus  of  God’s  Spirit,  it 
soon  burst  forth  in  flame.  And  if  his  conversation  effected 
much,  his  correspondence  accomplished  more.  His  narrative 
is  wonderful,  and  his  hymns  are  very  sweet ;  but  his  letters 
make  him  eminent.  Our  theology  supplies  nothing  that  can 
rival  them ;  and  it  is  when  we  recollect  how  many  quires  of 
these  epistles  were  yearly  issuing  from  his  study,  that  we  per¬ 
ceive  what  an  influential  and  useful  man  the  rector  of  St 
Mary’s  was.  Many  volumes  are  in  print,  and  we  have  read 
others  in  manuscript.  All  are  fresh  and  various,  and  all  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  same  sagacity  and  seriousness,  the  same 
sprightly  wisdom  and  transfusive  warmth.  All  are  rich  in 
experimental  piety,  and  all  radiant  with  goodness  of  heart  and 
genuine  happiness. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  Scott  the  commentator,  of  Andrew 
Fuller,  of  Charles  Simeon,  of  Bichard  Cecil,  and  other  preach¬ 
ers  and  authors  who  are  claimed  by  the  present  century,  al¬ 
though  so  much  of  their  work  was  done  among  our  predeces¬ 
sors.  And  of  some  of  them,  as  well  as  of  Cowper,  Hannah 
More,  Wilberforce,  and  other  coadjutors  among  the  laity,  we 
hope  to  give  specimens  as  we  proceed.*  Meanwhile,  we  trust 
that  even  this  hasty  retrospect  may  bring  some  readers  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  those  men  of  faith  and  fervour  who 
broke  the  death-slumbers  of  a  former  generation,  and  to  whom, 
under  God,  we  are  indebted  for  the  evangelistic  institutions 
and  benevolent  undertakings  by  which  the  present  age  is  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

*  Our  specimens  of  Venn,  Toplady,  and  Newton,  are  also  postponed  to 
the  subsequent  sections. 
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GEOEGE  WIIITEFIELD. 

Many  of  Whitefield’s  sermons  were  taken  down  by  the 
celebrated  stenographer,  Gurney ;  but,  like  the  speeches  of 
Chatham,  Sheridan,  and  other  great  parliamentary  orators,  it 
needs  an  imagination  capable  of  calling  up  the  actual  scene 
and  all  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  account  for  their  won¬ 
derful  effect.  The  following  specimens,  however,  may  give 
some  idea  of  his  warmth,  his  tenderness  of  heart,  and  affection¬ 
ate  importunity. 

©ffmng  tip  of  Isaac. 

I  see  your  hearts  affected,  I  see  your  eyes  weep.  (And, 
indeed,  who  can  refrain  weeping  at  the  relation  of  such  a 
story  T)  But,  behold,  I  shew  you  a  mystery,  hid  under  the 
sacrifice  of  Abraham’s  only  son,  which,  unless  your  hearts  are 
hardened,  must  cause  you  to  weep  tears  of  love,  and  that 
plentifully  too.  I  would  willingly  hope  you  even  prevent  me 
here,  and  are  ready  to  say,  “  It  is  the  love  of  God,  in  giving 
Jesus  Christ  to  die  for  our  sins.”  Yes;  that  is  it.  And  yet 
perhaps  you  find  your  hearts,  at  the  mentioning  of  this,  not  so 
much  affected.  Let  this  convince  you,  that  we  are  all  fallen 
creatures,  and  that  we  do  not  love  God  or  Christ  as  we  ought 
to  do  :  for,  if  you  admire  Abraham  offering  up  his  Isaac,  how 
much  more  ought  you  to  extol,  magnify,  and  adore  the  love  of 
God,  who  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  “that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life”?  May  we  not 
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well  cry  out,  Now  know  we,  0  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  loved  us, 
since  Thou  hast  not  withheld  Thy  Son,  Thine  only  Son  from  us1? 
Abraham  was  God’s  creature  (and  God  was  Abraham’s  friend), 
and  therefore  under  the  highest  obligation  to  surrender  up  liis 
Isaac.  But  O  stupendous  love !  whilst  we  were  Ilis  enemies, 
God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law,  that  He  might  become  a  curse  for  us.  O  the  freeness,  as 
well,  as  the  infinity,  of  the  love  of  God  our  Father !  It  is  un¬ 
searchable  :  I  am  lost  in  contemplating  it ;  it  is  past  finding 
out.  Think,  O  believers,  think  of  the  love  of  God,  in  giving 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins.  And  when  you 
hear  how  Abraham  built  an  altar,  and  laid  the  wood  in  order, 
and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the 
wood;  think  how  your  heavenly  Father  bound  Jesus  Christ 
His  only  Son,  and  offered  Him  up  on  the  altar  of  His  justice,  and 
laid  upon  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  When  you  read  of 
Abraham’s  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  slay  his  son,  think,  O 
think,  how  God  actually  suffered  His  Son  to  be  slain,  that  we 
might  live  for  evermore.  Do  you  read  of  Isaac  carrying  the 
wood  upon  his  shoulders,  upon  which  he  was  to  be  offered? 
Let  this  lead  you  to  Mount  Calvary  (this  very  mount  of  Moriah 
where  Isaac  was  offered,  as  some  think)  and  take  a  view  of  the 
antitype  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  bearing  and  ready  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  that  cross,  on  which  He  was  to  hang 
for  us.  Do  you  admire  Isaac  so  freely  consenting  to  die, 
though  a  creature,  and  therefore  obliged  to  go  when  God  called : 
O  do  not  forget  to  admire  infinitely  more  the  dear  Lord  Jesus, 
that  promised  seed,  who  willingly  said,  “  Lo,  I  come,”  though 
under  no  obligation  so  to  do,  “  to  do  Thy  will,”  to  obey  and  die 
for  men,  “  0  God !  ”  Did  you  weep  just  now,  when  I  bid  you 
fancy  you  saw  the  altar,  and  the  wood  laid  in  order,  and  Isaac 
laid  bound  on  the  altar?  Look  by  faith,  behold  the  blessed 
Jesus,  our  all-glorious  Emmanuel,  not  bound,  but  nailed  on  an 
accursed  tree :  see  how  He  hangs  crowned  with  thorns,  and 
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liad  in  derision  of  all  that  are  round  about  Him :  see  how  the 
thorns  pierce  Him,  and  how  the  blood  in  purple  streams  trickles 
down  His  sacred  temples !  Hark  how  the  God  of  nature 
groans !  See  how  He  bows  His  head,  and  at  length  humanity- 
gives  up  the  ghost!  Isaac  is  saved,  but  Jesus,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  dies :  a  ram  is  offered  up  in  Isaac’s  room,  but  Jesus  has 
no  substitute;  Jesus  must  bleed,  Jesus  must  die;  God  the 
Father  provided  this  Lamb  for  Himself  from  all  eternity.  He 
must  be  offered  in  time,  or  man  must  be  damned  for  evermore. 
And  now,  where  are  your  tears?  Shall  I  say,  refrain  your 
voice  from  weeping?  No;  rather  let  me  exhort  you  to  look  to 
Him  whom  you  have  pierced,  and  mourn,  as  a  woman  mourneth 
for  her  first-born  :  for  we  have  been  the  betrayers,  we  have  been 
the  murderers  of  this  Lord  of  glory;  and  shall  we  not  bewail 
those  sins  which  brought  the  blessed  Jesus  to  the  accursed 
tree  ?  Having  so  much  done,  so  much  suffered  for  us.  so  much 
forgiven,  shall  we  not  love  much  ?  Oh  !  let  us  love  Him  with 
all  our  hearts,  and  minds,  and  strength,  and  glorify  Him  in 
our  souls  and  bodies,  for  they  are  His. 

©Elf)  at  tfjrnk  ge  of  CTjrist  ? 

O  my  brethren,  my  heart  is  enlarged  towards  you.  I  trust 
I  feel  something  of  that  hidden,  but  powerful  presence  of 
Christ,  whilst  I  am  preaching  to  you.  Indeed  it  is  sweet,  it 
is  exceedingly  comfortable.  All  the  harm  I  wish  you,  who 
without  cause  are  my  enemies,  is,  that  you  felt  the  like.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  though  it  would  be  hell  to  my  soul  to  return  to  a 
natural  state  again,  yet  I  would  willingly  change  states  with 
you  for  a  little  while,  that  you  might  know  what  it  is  to  have 
Christ  dwelling  in  your  hearts  by  faith.  Do  not  turn  your 
backs;  do  not  let  the  devil  hurry  you  away:  be  not  afraid  of 
convictions ;  do  not  think  worse  of  the  doctrine,  because 
preached  without  the  church  walls.  Our  Lord,  in  the  days  of 
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His  flesh,  preached  on  a  mount,  in  a  ship,  and  a  field;  and  I 
am  persuaded  many  have  felt  His  gracious  presence  here.  In¬ 
deed  we  speak  what  wTe  know.  Do  not  reject  the  kingdom  of 
God  against  yourselves :  be  so  wise  as  to  receive  our  witness. 
I  cannot,  I  will  not  let  you  go;  stay  a  little,  let  us  reason  to¬ 
gether.  However  lightly  you  may  esteem  your  souls,  I  know 
our  Lord  has  set  an  unspeakable  value  on  them.  He  thought 
them  wrnrthy  of  His  most  precious  blood.  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  O  sinners,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.  I  hope  you  do 
not  fear  being  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  Behold,  He  calleth 
you;  behold,  He  prevents  and  follows  you  with  His  mercy, 
and  hath  sent  forth  His  servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges, 
to  compel  you  to  come  in.  Remember,  then,  that  at  such  an 
hour  of  such  a  day,  in  such  a  year,  in  this  place,  you  were  all 
told  what  you  ought  to  think  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  If  you 
now  perish,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  knowledge :  I  am  free 
from  the  blood  of  you  all.  You  cannot  say  I  have  been 
preaching  damnation  to  you ;  you  cannot  say  I  have,  like  legal 
preachers,  been  requiring  you  to  make  brick  without  straw. 
I  have  not  bidden  you  to  make  yourselves  saints,  and  then 
come  to  God;  but  I  have  offered  you  salvation  on  as  cheap 
terms  as  you  can  desire.  I  have  offered  you  Christ’s  whole 
wisdom,  Christ’s  whole  righteousness,  Christ’s  whole  sanctifica¬ 
tion  and  eternal  redemption,  if  you  will  but  believe  on  Him. 
If  you  say  you  cannot  believe,  you  say  right ;  for  faith,  as  well 
as  every  other  blessing,  is  the  gift  of  God :  but  then  wait  upon 
God,  and  who  knows  but  He  may  have  mercy  on  thee?  Why 
do  we  not  entertain  more  loving  thoughts  of  Christ  ?  Or  do 
you  think  He  will  have  mercy  on  others,  and  not  on  you? 
But  are  you  not  sinners?  And  did  not  Jesus  Christ  come  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners  ?  If  you  say  you  are  the  chief  of 
sinners,  I  answer,  that  will  be  no  hindrance  to  your  salvation, 
indeed  it  will  not,  if  you  lay  hold  on  Him  by  faith.  Read  the 
Evangelists,  and  see  how  kindly  He  behaved  to  His  disciples 
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■who  fled  from  and  denied  Him :  “  Ho  tell  my  brethren,”  says 
He.  He  did  not  say,  Go  tell  those  traitors ;  but,  “  Go  tell  my 
brethren,  and  Peter:”  as  though  He  had  said,  Go  tell  my 
brethren  in  general,  and  poor  Peter  in  particular,  “  that  I  am 
risen;”  0  comfort  his  poor  drooping  heart,  tell  him  I  am  re¬ 
conciled  to  him ;  bid  him  weep  no  more  so  bitterly :  for  though 
with  oaths  and  curses  he  thrice  denied  Me,  yet  I  have  died  for 
his  sins,  I  am  risen  again  for  his  justification :  I  freely  forgive 
him  all.  Thus  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  was  our 
all-merciful  High  Priest.  And  do  you  think  He  has  changed 
His  nature,  and  forgets  poor  sinners,  now  He  is  exalted  to  the 
right-hand  of  God?  No,  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever,  and  sitteth  there  only  to  make  intercession  for 
us.  Come  then,  ye  harlots,  come  ye  publicans,  come  ye  most 
abandoned  of  sinners,  come  and  believe  on  Jesus  Christ. 
Though  the  whole  world  despise  you  and  cast  you  out,  yet  He 
will  not  disdain  to  take  you  up.  O  amazing,  O  infinitely  con¬ 
descending  love  !  even  you,  He  will  not  be  ashamed  to  call 
His  brethren.  How  will  you  escape  if  you  neglect  such  a 
glorious  offer  of  salvation  ?  What  would  the  damned  spirits, 
now  in  the  prison  of  hell,  give,  if  Christ  were  so  freely  offered 
to  their  souls  1  And  why  are  not  we  lifting  up  our  eyes  in 
torments  1  Does  any  one  out  of  this  great  multitude  dare  say, 
he  does  not  deserve  damnation  1  If  not,  why  are  we  left,  and 
others  taken  away  by  death  1  WTiat  is  this  but  an  instance  of 
God’s  free  grace,  and  a  sign  of  His  good  will  towards  us  1  Let 
God’s  goodness  lead  us  to  repentance  !  0  let  there  be  joy  in 

heaven  over  some  of  you  repenting  !  Though  we  are  in  a  field, 
I  am  persuaded  the  blessed  angels  are  hovering  now  around  us, 
and  do  long,  “  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks,”  to 
sing  an  anthem  at  your  conversion.  Blessed  be  God,  I  hope 
their  joy  will  be  fulfilled. 

An  awful  silence  appears  amongst  us.  I  have  good  hope 
that  the  words  which  the  Lord  has  enabled  me  to  speak  in 
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your  ears  this  day,  have  not  altogether  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Your  tears  and  deep  attention  are  an  evidence  that  the  Lord 
God  is  amongst  us  of  a  truth.  Come,  ye  Pharisees,  come  and 
see,  in  spite  of  your  satanical  rage  and  fury,  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
getting  Himself  the  -victory.  And,  brethren,  I  speak  the  truth 
in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  if  one  soul  of  you,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
be  brought  to  think  savingly  of  Jesus  Christ  this  day,  I  care 
not  if  my  enemies  were  permitted  to  carry  me  to  prison,  and 
put  my  feet  fast  in  the  stocks,  as  soon  as  I  have  delivered  this 
sermon.  Brethren,  my  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is, 
that  you  may  be  saved.  Por  this  cause  I  follow  my  Master 
without  the  camp.  I  care  not  how  much  of  His  sacred  reproach 
I  bear,  so  that  some  of  you  be  converted  from  the  errors  of  your 
ways.  I  rejoice,  yea,  and  I  will  rejoice.  Ye  men,  ye  devils, 
do  your  worst:  the  Lord  who  sent  will  support  me.  And 
when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  and  whom  I  have  now  been 
preaching,  shall  appear,  I  also,  together  with  His  despised  little 
ones,  shall  appear  with  Him  in  glory.  And  then,  what  will 
you  think  of  Christ  1  I  know  what  you  will  think  of  Him. 
You  will  then  think  Him  to  be  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand : 
you  will  then  think  and  feel  Him  to  be  a  just  and  sin-avenging 
judge.  Be  ye  then  persuaded  to  kiss  Him  lest  He  be  angry, 
and  so  you  be  banished  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
Behold,  I  come  to  you  as  the  angel  did  to  Lot.  Flee,  flee, 
for  your  lives ;  haste,  linger  no  longer  in  your  spiritual  Sodom, 
for  otherwise  you  will  be  eternally  destroyed.  Numbers,  no 
doubt,  there  are  amongst  you,  that  may  regard  me  no  more 
than  Lot’s  sons-in-law  regarded  him.  I  am  persuaded  I  seem 
to  some  of  you  as  one  that  mocketh :  but  I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ,  I  lie  not ;  as  sure  as  fire  and  brimstone  was  rained  from 
the  Lord  out  of  heaven,  to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  so 
surely,  at  the  great  day,  shall  the  vials  of  God’s  wrath  be 
poured  on  you,  if  you  do  not  think  seriously  of,  and  act  agree¬ 
able  to  the  gospel  of  the  Lord’s  Christ.  Behold,  I  have  told 
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you  before;  and  I  pray  God,  all  you  that  forget  Him  may 
seriously  think  of  what  has  been  said,  before  He  pluck  you 
away,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver  you. 


last  JFaretotll 

How  I  must  come  to  the  hardest  part  I  have  to  act.  I  was 
afraid  when  I  came  out  from  home  that  I  could  not  bear  the 
shock,  but  I  hope  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  help  me  to  bear  it, 
and  help  you  to  give  me  up  to  the  blessed  God,  let  Him  do 
with  me  what  He  will.  This  is  the  thirteenth  time  of  my 
crossing  the  mighty  waters.  It  is  a  little  difficult  at  this  time 
of  life ;  and  though  my  spirits  are  improved  in  some  degree, 
yet  weakness  is  the  best  of  my  strength.  But  I  delight  in  the 
cause,  and  God  fills  me  with  a  peace  that  is  unutterable,  which 
nobody  knows,  and  a  stranger  intermeddles  not  with.  Into 
His  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  and  I  beg  that  this  may  be 
the  language  of  your  hearts,  Lord,  keep  him;  let  nothing 
pluck  him  out  of  Thy  hands. 

I  expect  many  a  trial  while  I  am  on  board.  Satan  always 
meets  me  there;  but  that  God  who  has  kept  me,  I  believe 
will  keep  me.  I  thank  God  I  have  the  comfort  of  leaving 
everything  quite  well  and  easy  at  both  ends  of  the  town ;  and, 
my  dear  hearers,  my  prayers  to  God  shall  be,  that  nothing 
may  pluck  you  out  of  Christ’s  hands.  Witness  against  me  if 
I  ever  set  up  a  party  for  myself.  Did  ever  any  minister,  or 
could  any  minister  in  the  world  say,  that  I  ever  spake  against 
any  one  going  to  any  dear  minister?  I  thank  God  that  He 
has  enabled  me  to  be  always  strengthening  the  hands  of  all, 
though  some  have  afterwards  been  ashamed  to  own  me.  I 
declare  to  you  that  I  believe  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will 
strengthen  me ;  and  I  believe  it  is  in  answer  to  your  prayers 
that  God  is  pleased  to  revive  my  spirits :  may  the  Lord  help 
you  to  pray  on.  If  I  am  drowned  in  the  waves  I  will  say, 
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Lord,  take  care  of  my  London,  take  care  of  my  English 
friends ;  let  nothing  pluck  them  out  of  Thy  hands. 

And  as  Christ  has  given  us  eternal  life,  O  my  brethren, 
some  of  you,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  gone  to  Him  before  my 
return.  But,  my  dear  brethren,  my  dear  hearers,  never  mind 
that;  we  shall  part,  but  it  will  be  to  meet  again  for  ever.  I 
dare  not  meet  you  now,  I  cannot  bear  your  coming  to  me  to 
part  from  me,  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  and  overcomes  me;  but 
by  and  by  all  parting  will  be  over,  and  all  tears  shall  be  wiped 
away  from  our  eyes.  God  grant  that  none  that  weep  now  at 
my  parting  may  weep  at  our  meeting  at  the  day  of  judgment ; 
and  if  you  never  were  among  Christ’s  sheep  before,  may  Christ 
Jesus  bring  you  now.  O  come,  come,  see  wdiat  it  is  to  have 
eternal  life;  do  not  refuse  it;  haste,  sinner,  haste  away;  may 
the  great,  the  good  Shepherd  draw  your  souls.  Oh!  if  you 
never  heard  his  voice  before,  God  grant  you  may  hear  it  now, 
that  I  may  have  this  comfort  when  I  am  gone  that  I  had  last, 
that  some  souls  are  awakened  at  the  parting  sermon.  O  that 
it  may  be  a  farewell  sermon  to  you ;  that  it  may  be  a  means 
of  your  taking  a  farewell  of  the  world,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life.  O  come,  come, 
come  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  to  Him  I  leave  you. 

And  you,  dear  sheep,  that  are  already  hi  His  hands,  O  may 
God  keep  you  from  wandering.  God  keep  you  near  Christ’s 
feet.  I  do  not  care  what  shepherds  keep  you,  so  as  you  are 
kept  near  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls.  The  Lord 
God  keep  you,  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  you, 
and  give  you  peace.  Amen. 

JOHN  WESLEY. 

(Dn  tf)e  ©ratlj  of  fKt  ©EJfjttEfhlti. 

But  how  shall  we  improve  this  awful  providence?  And  the 
answer  to  this  important  question  is  easy :  (may  God  write  it 
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in  all  our  hearts) !  By  keeping  close  to  the  grand  doctrines 
which  he  delivered ;  and  by  drinking  into  his  spirit. 

1.  And  first,  let  us  keep  close  to  the  grand  scriptural  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  everywhere  delivered.  There  are  many  doc¬ 
trines  of  a  less  essential  nature,  with  regard  to  which,  even  the 
sincere  children  of  God  (such  is  the  present  weakness  of  human 
understanding !)  are,  and  have  been  divided  for  many  ages.  In 
these  we  may  think  and  let  think ;  we  may  “  agree  to  disagree.” 
But  meantime,  let  us  hold  fast  the  essentials  of  “the  faith, 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints;”  and  which  this  cham¬ 
pion  of  God  so  strongly  insisted  on  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places. 

2.  His  fundamental  point  was  to  give  God  all  the  glory  of 
whatever  is  good  in  man,  and,  in  the  business  of  salvation, 
set  Christ  as  high,  and  man  as  low  as  possible.  With  this 
point  he,  and  his  friends  at  Oxford,  the  original  Methodists,  so 
called,  set  out.  Their  grand  principle  was,  there  is  no  power 
by  nature,  and  no  merit  in  man.  They  insisted,  all  power  to 
think,  speak,  or  act  right,  is  in  and  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ : 
and  all  merit  is  (not  in  man,  how  high  soever  in  grace,  but 
merely)  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  So  he  and  they  taught :  There 
is  no  power  in  man,  till  it  is  given  him  from  above,  to  do  one 
good  work,  to  speak  one  good  word,  or  to  form  one  good  de¬ 
sire.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  all  men  are  sick  of  sin :  No, 
we  are  all  “  dead  in  tresspasses  and  sins.”  It  follows,  that  all 
the  children  of  men  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath.  We  are 
all  guilty  before  God,  liable  to  death,  temporal  and  eternal. 

3.  And  we  are  all  helpless,  both  with  regard  to  the  power 
and  to  the  guilt  of  sin.  For  “  who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean  V’  None  less  than  the  Almighty.  Who 
can  raise  those  that  are  dead,  spiritually  dead  in  sin  ?  None 
but  He  who  raised  us  from  the  dust  of  the  earth.  But  on 
what  consideration  will  He  do  this  1  “Not  for  works  of 
righteousness  that  we  have  done.  The  dead  cannot  praise 
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Thee,  O  Lord  !  ” — nor  do  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
should  be  raised  to  life.  Whatever,  therefore,  God  does,  He 
does  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  His  well-beloved  Son  :  “  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui¬ 
ties.  He  himself  bore  all  our  sins  in  His  own  body  upon  the 
tree.  He  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  rose  again  for  our 
justification.”  Here  then  is  the  sole  meritorious  cause  of  every 
blessing  we  do  or  can  enjoy.  In  particular,  of  our  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God,  of  our  full  and  free  justification.  But 
by  what  mean  do  we  become  interested  in  what  Christ  has 
done  and  suffered  1  “Not  by  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast;”  but  by  faith  alone.  “  We  conclude,”  says  the  apostle, 
“  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the 
law.”  And  “  to  as  many  as  thus  receive  him,  giveth  he  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God  :  Even  to  those  that  believe  in  his 
name,  wdio  are  born,  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.” 

4.  And  “  except  a  man  be”  thus  “  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  But  all  who  are  thus  “  born  of  the 
Spirit,”  have  “  the  kingdom  of  God  within  them.”  Christ  sets 
up  His  kingdom  in  their  heart;  “Pdghteousness,  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  That  “mind  is  in  them,  which  was 
in  Christ  Jesus,”  enabling  them  “to  walk  as  Christ  also  walked.” 
His  indwelling  Spirit  makes  them  both  holy  in  heart,  and  “holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation.”  But  still,  seeing  all  this  is  a 
free  gift,  through  the  righteousness  and  blood  of  Christ,  there 
is  eternally  the  same  reason  to  remember — “  He  that  glorieth, 
let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.” 

5.  You  are  not  ignorant  that  these  are  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  which  He  everywhere  insisted  on.  And  may  they  not 
be  summed  up,  as  it  were,  in  two  words  :  “  The  new-birth,” 
and  “justification  by  faith”  1  These  let  us  insist  upon  with 
all  boldness,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  :  in  public  (those 
of  us  who  are  called  thereto),  and,  at  all  opportunities,  in  pri¬ 
vate.  Keep  close  to  these  good,  old,  unfashionable  doctrines, 
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how  many  soever  contradict  and  blaspheme.  Go  on,  my 
brethren,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might.  With  all  care  and  diligence,  “  Keep  that  safe  which 
is  committed  to  your  trust knowing  that  “  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away ;  but  this  truth  shall  not  pass  away.” 

6.  But  will  it  be  sufficient  to  keep  close  to  his  doctrines, 
how  pure  soever  they  are?  Is  there  not  a  point  of  still  greater 
importance  than  this,  namely,  to  drink  into  his  spirit?  Herein 
to  be  a  follower  of  him,  even  as  he  was  of  Christ?  Without 
this,  the  purity  of  our  doctrines  would  only  increase  our  con¬ 
demnation.  This,  therefore,  is  the  principal  thing — to  copy  after 
his  spirit.  And  allowing  that  in  some  points  we  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  admire  what  we  cannot  imitate,  yet  in  many  others  we 
may,  through  the  same  grace,  be  partakers  of  the  same  bless¬ 
ing.  Conscious,  then,  of  your  own  wants,  and  of  His  bounteous 
love,  who  “  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,”  cry  to  Him 
that  worketh  all  in  all,  for  a  measure  of  the  same  precious 
faith :  of  the  same  zeal  and  activity,  the  same  tender-hearted¬ 
ness,  charitableness,  bowels  of  mercies.  Wrestle  with  God  for 
some  degree  of  the  same  grateful,  friendly,  affectionate  temper, 
of  the  same  openness,  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity — “  Love 
without  dissimulation.”  Wrestle  on,  till  the  Power  from  on 
high  works  in  you  the  same  steady  courage  and  patience :  and, 
above  all,  because  it  is  the  crown  of  all,  the  same  invariable 
integrity. 

7.  Is  there  any  other  fruit  of  the  grace  of  God,  with  which 
he  was  eminently  endowed,  and  the  want  of  which,  among  the 
children  of  God,  he  frequently  and  passionately  lamented? 
There  is  one,  that  is,  catholic  love ;  that  sincere  and  tender 
affection,  which  is  due  to  all  those  who,  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  are  the  children  of  God  by  faith  :  in  other  words,  all 
those,  in  every  persuasion,  who  “  fear  God  and  work  righteous¬ 
ness.”  He  longed  to  see  all  who  had  “  tasted  of  the  good 
word,”  of  a  truly  catholic  spirit  (a  word  little  understood,  and 
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still  less  experienced,  by  many  who  have  it  frequently  in  their 
mouths).  Who  is  he  that  answers  this  character  ?  Who  is  a 
man  of  a  catholic  spirit?  One  who  loves  as  friends,  as 
brethren  in  the  Lord,  as  joint-partakers  of  the  present  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  and  fellow-heirs  of  His  eternal  kingdom— all, 
of  whatever  opinion,  mode  of  worship,  or  congregation,  who 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus ;  wdio  love  God  and  man ;  who,  re¬ 
joicing  to  please  and  fearing  to  offend  God,  are  careful  to 
abstain  from  evil,  and  zealous  of  good  works.  He  is  a  man  of 
a  truly  catholic  spirit,  who  bears  all  these  continually  upon 
his  heart ;  who,  having  an  unspeakable  tenderness  for  their 
persons,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  their  welfare,  does  not  cease 
to  commend  them  to  God  in  prayer,  as  well  as  to  plead  their 
cause  before  men ;  who  speaks  comfortably  to  them,  and 
labours,  by  all  his  wTords,  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  God. 
He  assists  them  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power,  in  all  things, 
spiritual  and  temporal.  He  is  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
them ;  yea,  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  brethren. 

8.  How  amiable  a  character  is  this !  How  desirable  to  every 
child  of  God!  But  why  is  it,  then,  so  rarely  found?  How  is 
it  that  there  are  so  few  instances  of  it  ?  Indeed,  supposing  we 
have  tasted  of  the  love  of  God,  how  can  any  of  us  rest  till  it  is 
our  own  ?  Why,  there  is  a  delicate  device,  whereby  Satan  per¬ 
suades  thousands  that  they  may  stop  short  of  it,  and  yet  be 
guiltless.  It  is  well,  if  many  here  present  are  not  in  this 
“  snare  of  the  devil,  taken  captive  at  his  will.”  “  O  yes,”  says 
one,  “  I  have  all  this  love  for  those  I  believe  to  be  the  children 
of  God.  But  I  will  never  believe  he  is  a  child  of  God,  who 
belongs  to  that  vile  congregation !  Can  he,  do  you  think,  be  a 
child  of  God,  who  holds  such  detestable  opinions?  Or  he  that 
joins  in  such  senseless  and  superstitious,  if  not  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship?”  So  we  justify  ourselves  in  one  sin,  by  adding  a  second 
to  it!  We  excuse  the  want  of  love  in  ourselves,  by  laying  the 
blame  on  others.  To  colour  our  own  devilish  temper,  we  pro- 
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nounce  our  brethren  children  of  the  devil.  O  beware  of  this! 
And  if  you  are  already  taken  in  the  snare,  escape  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Go  and  learn  that  truly  catholic  love,  which 
is  not  rash  or  hasty  in  judging; — that  love  which  thinketh  no 
evil,  which  believeth  and  hopeth  all  things : — which  makes  all 
the  allowance  for  others,  that  we  desire  others  should  make  for 
us.  Then  we  shall  take  knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God  which 
is  in  every  man,  whatever  be  his  opinion  or  mode  of  worship. 
Then  will  all  that  fear  God  be  near  and  dear  unto  us  in  the 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ. 

9.  Was  not  this  the  spirit  of  our  dear  friend?  And  why 
should  it  not  be  ours  ?  O  thou  God  of  Love,  how  long  shall 
Thy  people  be  a  by- word  among  the  heathen?  How  long 
shall  they  laugh  us  to  scorn,  and  say — “  See  how  these  Chris¬ 
tians  love  one  another”  ?  When  wilt  Thou  roll  away  our 
reproaoh  ?  “  Shall  the  sword  devour  for  ever  ?  How  long  will  it 
be  ere  Thou  bid  Thy  people  return  from  following  each  other?” 
Now,  at  least,  “  let  all  the  people  stand  still,  and  pursue  after 
their  brethren  no  more!”  But  whatever  others  do,  let  all  of 
us;  my  brethren,  hear  the  voice  of  him  that  “  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh!”  Suppose  ye  hear  him  say — “  Now  at  least,  ‘be  ye 
followers  of  me  as  I  was  of  Christ !  ’  Let  brother  ‘  no  more  lift 
up  sword’  against  brother,  neither  ‘  know  ye  war  any  more !’ 
Bather  ‘  put  ye  on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  bowels  of  mercies, 
humbleness  of  mind,  brotherly  kindness,  gentleness,  long-suffer¬ 
ing,  forbearing  one  another  in  love.’  Let  the  time  past  suffice 
for  strife,  envy,  contention;  for  ‘biting  and  devouring  one 
another.’  Blessed  be  God,  that  ye  have  not  long  ago  been 
‘consumed  one  of  another!’  From  henceforth  hold  ye  ‘the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.’” 

10.  0  God,  with  Thee  no  word  is  impossible:  Thou  dost 
whatsoever  pleaseth  Thee!  0  that  Thou  wouldst  cause  the 
mantle  of  Thy  prophet,  whom  Thou  hast  taken  up,  now  to  fall 
upon  us  that  remain!  “Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah?” 
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Let  liis  spirit  rest  upon  these  thy  servants !  Shew  Thou  art  the 
God  that  answerest  by  fire !  Let  the  fire  of  Thy  love  fall  on 
every  heart!  And  because  we  love  Thee,  let  us  love  one 
another  with  a  love  stronger  than  death.  Take  away  from  us 
“all  anger,  and  wrath,  and  bitterness;  all  clamour  and  evil¬ 
speaking.”  Let  Thy  Spirit  so  rest  upon  us,  that  from  this 
hour  we  may  be  “  kind  to  each  other,  tender-hearted  :  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  hath  forgiven  us!” 


& 

1  Servant  of  God,  well  done ! 

Thy  glorious  warfare ’s  past, 

The  battle ’s  fought,  the  race  is  won, 
And  thou  art  crown’d  at  last ; 

Of  all  thy  heart’s  desire 
Triumphantly  possess’d, 

Lodged  by  the  ministerial  choir 
In  thy  Redeemer’s  breast. 

2  In  condescending  love 

Thy  ceaseless  prayer  He  heard, 

And  bade  thee  suddenly  remove, 

To  thy  complete  reward : 

Ready  to  bring  the  peace, 

Thy  beauteous  feet  were  shod, 
When  mercy  sign’d  thy  soul’s  release, 
And  caught  thee  up  to  God. 

3  With  saints  enthroned  on  high, 

Thou  dost  thy  Lord  proclaim, 

And  still  to  God  salvation  cry, 
Salvation  to  the  Lamb ! 

0  happy,  happy  soul ! 

In  ecstasies  of  praise, 

Long  as  eternal  ages  roll, 

Thou  seest  thy  Saviour’s  face. 
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4  Redeem’d  from  earth  and  pain, 

Ah  !  when  shall  we  ascend, 

And  all  in  Jesus’  presence  reign 
With  our  translated  Friend! 

Come,  Lord,  and  quickly  come ! 

And  when  in  Thee  complete, 

Receive  Thy  longing  servants  home, 

To  triumph — at  Thy  feet ! 

JAMES  HERVEY. 

JEfjenm  anti  ^spagfci. 

Theron.  May  I  then  believe,  firmly  believe,  assuredly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Jesus  the  Mediator,  and  all  the  rich  benefits  of  His 
mediation,  are  mine  1  Pardon  me,  Aspasio,  for  reiterating  the 
question.  I  am  really,  with  respect  to  the  obedience  of  faith, 
too  much  like  that  Saxon  monarch,  who,  for  his  remissness 
and  inactivity,  was  surnamed  The  Unready* 

Aspasio.  I  do  more  than  pardon,  my  dear  Theron.  I  feel 
for  him,  and  I  sympathise  with  him.  If  there  is  some  of  that 
Saxon  prince’s  disease  running  in  his  religion,  I  am  sure  there 
is  too  much  of  it  in  mine ;  and  I  fear  it  is  an  epidemical 
distemper.  But  let  us  reflect  a  moment.  Suppose  any  neigh¬ 
bour  of  substance  and  credit  should  bind  himself  by  a  deliber¬ 
ate  promise  to  do  you  some  particular  piece  of  service ;  if  he 
should  add  to  his  promise,  a  note  under  his  own  hand;  if 
he  should  corroborate  both  by  some  authentic  pledge;  if  he 
should  establish  all  by  a  most  awful  and  solemn  oath;  could 
you  suspect  the  sincerity  of  his  engagement,  or  harbour  any 
doubt  with  regard  to  its  execution?  This  would  be  most  un¬ 
reasonable  in  any  one;  and  to  your  generous  temper,  I  am 
very  certain,  it  would  be  impossible.  Let  us  remember  that 
God  has  given  us  all  this  cause  for  an  assurance  of  faith  and 
more.  Nay,  I  will  defy  the  most  timorous  and  suspicious 

*  Etkelred. 
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temper,  to  demand  from  the  most  treacherous  person  on  earth, 
a  greater,  stronger,  fnller  security,  than  the  God  of  infinite 
fidelity  has  granted  to  you  and  me.  After  all  this,  one  would 
think,  diffidence  itself  could  no  longer  hesitate,  nor  the  most 
jealous  incredulity  demur.  Shall  we,  can  we  withhold  that 
affiance  from  the  unchangeable  Creator,  which  we  could  not 
but  repose  on  a  fallible  creature? 

Ther.  You  rouse  and  animate  me,  Aspasio.  O  that  I  may 
arise,  and  with  the  Divine  assistance,  shake  off  this  stupor  of 
unbelief!  Certainly,  it  can  never  be  honourable  to  God,  nor 
pleasing  to  Christ,  nor  profitable  to  ourselves. 

Asp.  If  it  be,  then  cherish  it;  maintain  it;  and  never  re¬ 
linquish  it.  But  how  can  it  be  honourable  to  God?  It 
depreciates  His  goodness;  it  is  a  reproach  to  His  veracity; 
nay,  the  apostle  scruples  not  to  affirm,  that  it  makes  Him  a 
liar  (1  John  v.  10).  Whereas,  they  who  believe  His  testi¬ 
mony,  glorify  His  faithfulness;  glorify  His  beneficence;  and  as 
John  the  Baptist  speaks,  “  set  to  their  seal  that  God  is  true  ” 
(John  iii.  33).  I  have  been  informed,  that  when  the  late 
Elector  of  Hanover  was  declared  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  successor  to  the  vacant  throne,  several  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  waited  upon  his  Highness,  in  order  to  make  timely 
application  for  the  most  valuable  preferments.  Several  re¬ 
quests  of  this  nature  were  granted,  and  each  was  confirmed  by 
a  kind  of  promissory  note.  One  gentleman,  particularly,  so¬ 
licited  for  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  Being  indulged  in  his 
desire,  he  was  offered  the  same  confirmation  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  other  successful  petitioners.  Upon  which,  he 
seemed  to  be  under  a  pang  of  graceful  confusion  and  surprise ; 
begged  that  he  might  not  put  the  royal  donor  to  such  unneces¬ 
sary  trouble;  at  the  same  time  protesting,  that  he  looked 
upon  his  Highness’s  word  as  the  very  best  ratification  of  his 
suit.  With  this  conduct,  and  this  compliment,  the  Elector 
was  not  a  little  pleased.  “  This  is  the  gentleman,”  he  said, 
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“  who  does  me  a  real  honour;  treats  me  like  a  king;  and  who¬ 
ever  is  disappointed,  he  shall  certainly  be  gratified.'’  So  we 
are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  revelation,  that  the  patriarch, 
who  staggered  not  through  unbelief,  gave,  and  in  the  most 
signal,  the  most  acceptable  manner,  glory  to  God  (Rom.  iv.  20). 

Is  it  pleasing  to  Christ  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  It  dishonours 
His  merit;  it  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  His  righteousness; 
it  would  enervate  the  power  of  His  intercession.  Accordingly 
you  may  observe,  there  is  nothing  which  our  Lord  so  fre¬ 
quently  reproved  in  His  followers,  as  this  spirit  of  unbelief. 
What  says  He  to  His  disciples,  when  He  came  down  from  the 
mount  of  transfiguration  ?  “  0  faithless  and  perverse  genera¬ 
tion  !  ”  They  were  perverse,  because  faithless.  What  says 
He  to  the  travellers  whom  He  overtook  in  their  journey  to 
Emmaus?  “O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe!”  They 
were  fools,  because  slow  to  believe.  What  says  He  to  the 
apostles  after  His  resurrection?  Jesus  “upbraided  them  with 
their  unbelief.”  He  took  no  notice  of  their  cowardly  and  per¬ 
fidious  behaviour ;  He  inveighed  against  none  of  their  other 
follies  and  infirmities;  but  He  upbraided  them  with  their  un¬ 
belief.  Not  gently  rebuked.  No;  this  was  a  fault  so  unrea¬ 
sonable  in  itself,  so  reproachful  to  their  blaster,  so  pernicious 
to  themselves,  that  He  severely  reprimanded  them  for  it,  with 
an  air  of  vehemence,  and  with  a  mixture  of  invective. 

Is  it  profitable  to  ourselves  ?  Nothing  less.  It  damps  our 
love  and  diminishes  our  comfort.  It  subjects  us  to  that  fear 
which  hath  torment;  and  disqualifies  us  for  that  obedience 
which  is  filial.  In  a  word,  this  distrustful  and  unbelie  vino- 
temper  weakens  every  principle  of  piety,  and  impoverishes  the 
whole  soul.  Whence  come  spiritual  oscitancy  and  remissness? 
whence  proceed  sterility  and  unfruitfulness  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ?  St  Peter  ascribes  them  all  to  a  habitual  unbelief. 
Such  persons,  he  says,  “have  forgotten  that  they  were  purged 
from  their  former  sins.”  In  the  regenerate,  where  it  remains, 
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it  is  very  detrimental  ;  for  “  they  that  will  not  believe,  shall 
not  be  established.”  In  the  unregenerate,  where  it  prevails, 
it  is  absolutely  destructive ;  and  though  it  may  not  kill  like  an 
apoplexy,  it  wastes  like  a  consumption.  “  They  could  not 
enter  in  because  of  unbelief.” 

Let  us,  then,  my  dear  friend,  cast  away  this  sin,  which  so 
easily  besets  us  both.  It  clogs  our  feet ;  it  hampers  all  our 
powers ;  and  hinders  us  from  running  with  alacrity  and  speed 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  What  says  David  1  “  God  hath 
spoken  in  his  holiness ;  ”  hath  made  an  express  and  inviolable 
promise,  that  I  shall  be  ruler  of  His  people  Israel.  I  will  re¬ 
joice  therefore ;  away  with  every  alarming  apprehension ;  I 
will  even  exult  and  triumph.  Nay  more ;  “  I  will  divide 
Shechem,  and  mete  out  the  valley  of  Succoth ;  ”  I  will  look 
upon  the  whole  land  as  my  own.  I  will  divide  it,  and  dispose 
of  it,  just  as  if  it  was  already  in  my  possession.  Why  should 
not  you  and  I  also  say — “God  hath  spoken  in  Ilis  holiness;” 
hath  expressly  and  solemnly  declared,  the  promise  of  an  all- 
sufficient  Saviour  is  to  you?  We  will  rejoice,  therefore;  con¬ 
fiding  in  this  most  faithful  Word,  we  will  bid  adieu  to  all  dis¬ 
quieting  fears,  and  make  our  boast  of  this  glorious  Redeemer. 
Yes;  notwithstanding  all  our  unworthiness,  Christ  and  His 
atonement,  Christ  and  His  righteousness,  are  ours.  God  hath 
passed  His  word ;  and,  amidst  all  our  temptations,  His  wrord 
is  our  anchor ;  its  hold  is  firm,  and  its  ground  immoveable. 

STwasutts  Of  SttOffi.* 

Now  the  winds  cease.  Having  brought  their  load,  they  are 
dismissed  from  service.  They  have  wafted  an  immense  cargo 
of  clouds,  wffiich  empty  themselves  in  snow.  At  first,  a  few 
scattered  shreds  come  wrandering  dowm  the  saddened  sky. 
This  slight  skirmish  is  succeeded  by  a  general  onset,  The 
*  From  the  “Meditations.” 
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flakes,  large  and  numerous,  and  thick -wavering,  descend.  They 
dim  the  air,  and  hasten  the  approach  of  night.  Through  all 
the  night,  in  softest  silence,  and  with  a  continual  flow,  this 
fleecy  shower  foils.  In  the  morning,  when  we  awake,  what  a, 
surprising  change  appears !  Is  this  the  same  world  ?  Here  is 
no  diversity  of  colour!  I  can  hardly  distinguish  the  trees 
from  the  hills  on  which  they  grow.  Which  are  the  meadows, 
and  which  the  plains?  Where  are  the  green  pastures,  and 
where  the  fallow  lands  ?  All  things  lie  blended  in  bright  con¬ 
fusion  ;  so  bright,  that  it  heightens  the  splendour  of  day,  and 
even  dazzles  the  organs  of  sight.  The  lawn  is  not  so  fair  as 
this  snowy  mantle,  which  invests  the  fields;  and  even  the  lily, 
wTas  the  lily  to  appear,  would  look  tarnished  in  its  presence. 
I  can  think  of  but  one  thing  which  excels  or  equals  the  glit¬ 
tering  robe  of  winter.  Is  any  person  desirous  to  know  my 
meaning?  He  may  find  it  explained  in  that  admirable  hymn,* 
composed  by  the  royal  penitent.  Is  any  desirous  to  possess 
this  matchless  ornament  ?  He  will  find  it  offered  to  his  accept¬ 
ance  in  every  page  of  the  gospel. 

See  !  (for  the  eye  cannot  satisfy  itself  without  viewing  again 
and  again  the  curious,  the  delicate  scene) — see  !  how  the  hedges 
are  habited,  like  spotless  vestals !  The  houses  are  roofed  with 
uniformity  and  lustre.  The  meadows  are  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  the  finest  ermine.  The  groves  bow  beneath  the  lovely  bur¬ 
den;  and  all,  all  below,  is  one  wide,  immense,  shining  waste 
of  white.  By  deep  snows,  and  heavy  rains,  “  God  sealeth  up 
the  hand  of  every  man.”  And  for  this  purpose,  adds  our 
sacred  philosopher,  “  that  all  men  may  know  His  work.”  He 
confines  them  within  their  doors,  and  puts  a  stop  to  their 
secular  business;  that  they  may  consider  the  things  which 
belong  to  their  spiritual  welfare;  that,  having  a  vacation  from 

*  Can  any  thing  be  whiter  than  snow  ]  Yes,  saith  David ;  '  If  God  be 
pleased  to  wash  me  from  my  sins  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  I  shall  be  even 
whiter  than  snow’  (Psa.  li.  7). 
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their  ordinary  employ,  they  may  observe  the  works  of  His 
power,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  His 
grace. 

And  worthy,  worthy  of  all  observation,  are  the  works  of  the 
great  Creator.  They  are  prodigiously  various,  and  perfectly 
amazing.  How  pliant  and  ductile  is  nature  under  His  form¬ 
ing  hand !  At  His  command,  the  self-same  substance  assumes 
the  most  different  shapes,  and  is  transformed  into  an  endless 
multiplicity  of  figures.  If  He  ordains,  the  water  is  moulded 
into  hail,  and  discharged  upon  the  earth  like  a  volley  of  shot ; 
or  it  is  consolidated  into  ice,  and  defends  the  rivers,  “as  it 
were  with  a  breast-plate.”  At  the  bare  intimation  of  His  will, 
the  very  same  element  is  scattered  in  hoar-frost,  like  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  most  attenuated  ashes ;  or  is  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  these  couches  of  swelling  and  flaky  down. 

The  snow,  however  it  may  carry  the  appearance  of  cold, 
affords  a  warm  garment  for  the  corn;  screens  it  from  nipping 
frosts,  and  cherishes  its  infant-growth.  It  will  abide  for  a 
while,  to  exert  a  protecting  care,  and  exercise  a  fostering  in¬ 
fluence.  Then,  touched  by  the  sun,  or  thawed  by  a  softening 
gale,  the  furry  vesture  melts  into  genial  moisture;  sinks  deep 
into  the  soil,  and  saturates  its  pores  with  the  dissolving  nitre; 
replenishing  the  glebe  with  those  principles  of  vegetative  life, 
which  will  open  into  the  bloom  of  Sirring,  and  ripen  into  the 
fruits  of  autumn.  Beautiful  emblem  this,  and  comfortable 
representation  of  the  Divine  word,  both  in  the  successful  and 
advantageous  issue  of  its  operation !  “  As  the  rain  cometli 

down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returnetli  not  thither 
but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater  : 
so  shall  my  word  be,  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth : 
it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  I 
sent  it”  (Isa.  lv.  10,  11). 
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Nature,  at  length,  puts  off  her  lucid  veil.  She  drops  it  in  a 
trickling  thaw.  The  loosened  snow  rolls  in  sheets  from  the 
houses.  Various  openings  spot  the  hills;  which,  even  while 
we  look,  become  larger,  and  more  numerous.  The  trees  rid 
themselves,  by  degrees,  of  the  hoary  incumbrance.  Shook 
from  the  springing  boughs,  part  falls  heavy  to  the  ground,  part 
flics  abroad  in  shining  atoms.  Our  fields  and  gardens,  lately 
buried  beneath  the  drifted  heaps,  rise  plain  and  distinct  to 
view.  Since  we  see  nature  once  again,  has  she  no  verdant 
traces,  no  beautiful  features  left  1  They  are,  like  real  friends, 
very  rare ;  and  therefore  the  more  particularly  to  be  regarded, 
the  more  highly  to  be  valued.  Here  and  there  the  holly  hangs 
out  her  glowing  berries;  the  laurustinus  spreads  her  graceful 
tufts ;  and  both  under  a  covert  of  unfading  foliage.  The  plain, 
but  hardy  ivy,  clothes  the  decrepit,  crazy  wall;  nor  shrinks 
from  the  friendly  office,  though  the  skies  frown,  and  the  storm 
roars.  The  laurel,  firm,  erect,  and  bold,  expands  its  leaf  of 
vivid  green.  In  spite  of  the  united,  the  repeated  attacks  of 
wind,  and  rain,  and  frost,  it  preserves  an  undismayed  lively 
look;  and  maintains  its  post,  while  withering  millions  fall 
around.  Worthy,  by  vanquishing  the  rugged  force  of  winter, 
worthy  to  adorn  the  triumphant  conqueror’s  brow.  Nor  must 
I  forget  the  bay-tree ;  which  scorns  to  be  a  mean  pensioner  on 
a  few  transient  sunny  gleams;  or,  with  a  servile  obsequious¬ 
ness,  to  vary  its  appearance,  in  conformity  to  the  changing 
seasons:  by  such  indications  of  sterling  worth,  and  stanch 
resolution,  reading  a  lecture  to  the  poet’s  genius,  while  it 
weaves  the  chaplet  for  his  temples.  These,  and  a  few  other 
plants,  clad  with  native  verdure,  retain  their  comely  aspect,  in 
the  bleakest  climes,  and  in  the  coldest  months. 

Such,  and  so  durable,  are  the  accomplishments  of  a  refined 
understanding,  and  an  amiable  temper.  The  tawdry  orna¬ 
ments  of  dress,  which  catch  the  unthinking  vulgar,  soon  be¬ 
come  insipid  and  despicable.  The  rubied  lip,  and  the  rosy 
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cheek  fade.  Even  the  sparkling  wit,  as  well  as  the  sparkling 
eye,  please  but  for  a  moment.  But  the  virtuous  mind  has 
charms,  which  survive  the  decay  of  every  inferior  embellish¬ 
ment;  charms  which  add  to  the  fragrancy  of  the  flower,  the 
permanency  of  the  ever -green. 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  happiness  of  the  sincerely  religious; 
like  a  tree,  says  the  inspired  moralist,  “  whose  leaf  shall  not 
fall.”  He  borrows  not  his  peace  from  external  circumstances, 
but  has  a  fund  within,  and  is  “  satisfied  from  himself.”  Even 
though  impoverished  by  calamitous  accidents,  he  is  rich  in  the 
possession  of  grace,  and  richer  in  the  hope  of  glory.  His  joys 
are  infinitely  superior  to,  as  well  as  nobly  independent  on,  the 
transitory  glow  of  sensual  delight,  or  the  capricious  favours  of 
wThat  the  world  calls  fortune. 

SAMUEL  WALKER. 

“  ffiob  rtstgftffj  tfje  ^tottfr.” 

Those  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  are  insensible  of 
their  apostate  state,  God  regards  as  rebels,  has  no  favour  for 
them  as  such.  While,  in  their  own  account,  they  are  some 
great  thing,  and  fancy  they  can  produce  sufficient  proofs  of 
their  being  so ;  in  God’s  account  they  are  rebels,  blind,  guilty, 
impotent  apostates ;  too  wise  to  be  taught,  too  good  to  be  for¬ 
given,  too  strong  to  be  succoured.  The  Fall  made  them  rebels, 
delusive  pride  keeps  them  in  rebellion ;  and,  with  all  the  spe¬ 
cious  show  they  make,  God  observes  they  have  not  submitted, 
neither  returned  unto  their  allegiance,  nor  owned  tlieir  departure 
from  it.  He,  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  sees  them,  safely  wrapt 
up  as  they  are  in  their  own  conceits,  standing  out  in  present 
actual  rebellion :  He  sees,  that  they  are  this  day  usurpers  of 
His  throne  in  self-government ;  arrogant  despoilers  of  His  glory 
in  the  account  and  use  they  make  of  His  gifts;  seekers  of 
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worldly  honours,  or  praise,  or  ease,  or  interest  in  the  whole 
bent  of  their  spirits,  as  having  all  their  prospects  of  security 
and  enjoyment  shut  up  within  visible  things;  hypocritical  dis¬ 
semblers  with  Him  at  least,  being  without  all  truth  and  honesty 
in  the  services  they  pretend  to  pay  Him;  lovers  of  sin,  and 
haters  of  God,  in  the  very  bottom  of  their  hearts;  remorselessly 
insensible  to  any  godly  sorrow  for  whatever  sin  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  against  His  majesty  and  glory;  stubbornly  disregarding 
His  judgments  threatened  against  sin,  or  insolently  disputing 
the  justice  of  them ;  untouched  by  His  patience,  displeased  at 
His  providential  distributions,  wishing  there  was  no  God;  in 
reality,  living  without  God  in  the  world  :  and  all  this,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  appearances  they  may  many  of  them  have  of  reli¬ 
gion.  In  a  word,  God  sees  them  lying  in  a  state  of  natural 
apostasy;  in  His  account  they  are  actual  rebels  in  arms,  as 
such  He  regards  and  treats  them.  They  remain  under  the  for¬ 
feiture  made  in  Adam,  of  all  Divine  favour  and  blessings.  God 
is  against  them :  His  wrath  is  upon  them.  The  fear  of  death 
galls  them.  They  have  not  grace  to  enjoy  anything  they  have 
with  true  comfort :  but,  through  want  of  grace,  they  turn  all 
their  possessions  into  curses.  However  they  may  flourish, 
they  are  never  really  blessed  in  their  temporal  concerns;  and 
in  those  that  are  spiritual,  God  is  evidently  their  enemy.  He 
leaves  them  in  blindness,  hardness,  and  impenitency  of  heart ; 
they  lie  asleep  in  the  lap  of  security ;  they  are  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  rage  of  ungoverned  passions  and  appetites,  anxious 
covetousness,  desponding  envy,  furious  resentment,  impatient 
ambition,  insatiate  inclination ;  they  live  to  no  better  purpose, 
than,  by  adding  sin  unto  sin,  to  prepare  for  themselves  accu¬ 
mulated  damnation.  Every  way  the  displeasure  of  an  unre¬ 
conciled  resisting  God  is  manifest  towards  them.  Their  offer¬ 
ings  are  an  abomination;  their  prayers  do  not  enter  heaven; 
their  liberalities  are  not  accepted :  They  do  these  in  the  pride 
of  an  apostate  heart;  wherefore  God  is  against  them :  They  do 
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but  “sow  tlie  wind,  and  reap  the  whirlwind”  (Hos.  viii.  7). 
This,  and  whatever  beside  is  included  under  the  terms  wrath 
and  indignation,  is  comprehended  in  God’s  resisting  the  proud. 

The  humble  are  as  much,  on  the  other  part,  objects  of  God’s 
compassion  and  love.  “  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him 
that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my 
word”  (Isaiah  lxvi.  2).  Poverty  of  spirit  is  the  qualification 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  no  sooner  does  any  one  of 
us,  God’s  prodigal  children,  come  to  himself,  but  mercy  comes 
to  meet  him.  It  is  not  through  want  of  mercy  in  God,  but 
through  our  pride,  that  any  difference  subsists  between  Him 
and  us :  do  we  humble  ourselves  ?  He  lays  aside  His  displeasure. 
Let  the  whole  Scripture  bear  witness,  if  there  is  not  forgive¬ 
ness  with  God ;  and  a  multitude  of  passages  in  it,  if  that  for¬ 
giveness  does  not  belong  to  the  humble ;  forgiveness,  with  all 
the  delightful  blessings  that  accompany  it.  “  God  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble  evangelical  favour  in  its  whole  extent 
is  theirs.  To  the  apostate  sinner,  that  lies  in  deep  abasement 
of  spirit,  smitten  with  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  acknowledging  his 
desert  of  every  judgment,  hopeless  in  himself  and  helpless, 
hardly  presuming  to  ask  the  mercy  without  which  he  is  for 
ever  undone,  God  giveth  grace ;  grace  in  all  its  largeness,  com¬ 
prehending  pardon,  reconciliation,  adoption,  sanctification,  and 
an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  not  a 
greater  distance  between  God  and  the  proud,  than  there  is  in¬ 
timate  union  between  Him  and  the  humble.  If  God  be  not 
determined  to  cast  off  apostate  man  without  remedy,  which  we 
are  assured  He  is  not;  and  if  yet  He  cannot  receive  us  con¬ 
tinuing  obstinate ;  He  will  certainly  do  so  when  we  confess  our 
sin,  and  are  willing  to  submit.  There  is  grace  provided  for 
fallen  man,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  conferred  on  some,  because 
they  do  not  believe  they  want  it,  it  will  be  granted  to  those 
that  have  found  they  do,  if  any  use  is  to  be  made  of  it  at  all. 

2  A 
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JOHN  BERRIDGE .* 

Jalse  Sectratg,  anti  Peace  t'n  Belteiitnef. 

Physician. — Now,  sir,  hear  what  your  own  peace  is.  Yon 
feel  no  distress  of  mind,  but  are  mighty  easy ;  and  your  calm, 
which  is  a  dead  calm,  ariseth  from  your  character,  though  a 
sinful  character  at  best.  Your  peace  brings  no  heavenly  joy, 
and  so  comes  not  from  heaven  ;  neither  does  it  flow  entirely 
through  the  golden  conduit  of  the  Saviour’s  merit,  but  drip- 
peth  from  a  rotten  wooden  pipe  of  your  own  duties.  You  are, 
it  seems,  a  cheerful,  harmless  creature,  like  a  robin-redbreast, 
who  is  much  respected  everywhere  ;  and  you  frequent  the 
church,  as  many  a  pious  mouse  will,  yet  does  not  like  her 
quarters  :  prayer-books  are  dry  champing ;  a  pantry  suits  her 
better.  And  you  see  many  who  are  worse  than  yourself  abun¬ 
dantly,  which  makes  you  hope  your  state  is  good ;  and  while 
outward  things  go  smooth,  your  calm  continues.  But  when 
calamities  come  on,  and  thicken  as  they  come,  your  peace  is 
gone ;  it  cannot  stand  a  tempest.  And  when  your  soul  is 
hovering  on  a  sickbed  for  its  flight,  it  will  either  feel  a  dead 
security,  or  take  a  frightful  leap  into  another-world.  Unless 
you  are  supported  by  divine  faith,  you  cannot  sing  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  dying  song,  “  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  1  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  1 

Now,  sir,  we  proceed  to  another  point  of  faith,  and  a  choice 
one  too,  very  savoury  and  nourishing  to  a  true  believer.  St 

*  “  If  among  many  striking,  Berridge  says  some  strange  things ;  if  always 
original,  he  is  occasionally  odd ;  if  in  this  hook  there  are  a  few  instances  of 
the  picturesque  approaching  the  grotesque,  the  reader  will  readily  excuse 
these  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  piety  with  which  the  hook  is  pervaded,  the 
golden  truths  that  lie  imbedded  in  its  pages,  and  a  style  and  manner  pre¬ 
eminently  calculated  to  rouse  the  dullest  attention,  and  break  through  that 
indifference  with  which  familiarity  encrusts  the  most  solemn  and  moment¬ 
ous  subjects.” — The  Christian  World  Unmasked,  &c.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Gcuthrie.  1853.  P.  18. 
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Peter  tells  us,  that  “faith,  purifies  the  heart”  (Acts  xv.  9); 
and  St  J ohn  affirms,  “  This  is  the  victory,  whereby  we  over¬ 
come  the  world,  even  our  faith”  (1  John  v.  4)  ;  and  he  tells  us 
what  he  means  by  the  world,  even  “  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life”  (1  John  ii.  16). 

Come,  sir,  bring  your  face  to  the  gospel-glass,  and  handle 
this  point  well,  like  an  old  grazier.  Does  your  faith  overcome 
the  “  lust  of  the  flesh  ;”  making  you  victorious  over  your  palate, 
and  over  outward  pollution,  and  inward  uncleanness  1 

Does  your  faith  overcome  the  “  lust  of  the  eye,”  and  keep 
your  heart  from  gasping  after  more  wealth,  more  preferment,  or 
more  honours  1  “  Having  food  and  raiment,  have  you  learnt 

therewith  to  be  content?”  (1  Tim.  vi.  8). 

Does  your  faith  overcome  the  “  pride  of  life,”  and  prevent 
your  being  charmed  with  a  lofty  house,  rich  furniture,  genteel 
equipage,  and  splendid  raiment  ?  Does  it  make  you  sick  of 
earthly  vanities,  and  draw  your  heart  to  things  above  ? 

Speak,  sir,  and  speak  honestly.  If  you  are  a  slave  to  these 
matters,  and  a  quiet  slave,  you  may  keep  your  faith ;  Satan 
will  not  steal  it  from  you.  His  own  sooty  cap  is  full  as  good 
as  your  rusty  bonnet.  The  devils  do  believe,  and  tremble,  but 
are  devils  still. 

One  point  more,  sir,  and  we  have  done.  Paith  is  not  only 
intended  to  pacify  the  conscience,  and  purify  the  heart,  but  also 
to  rescue  the  mind  from  earthly  troubles.  Our  passage  through 
life  is  attended  with  storms ;  we  sail  upon  a  boisterous  sea, 
where  many  tempests  are  felt,  and  many  are  feared,  which  look 
black,  and  bode  mischief,  but  pass  over.  Now,  faith  is  de¬ 
signed  for  an  anchor,  to  keep  the  mind  steady,  and  give  it  rest  ; 
even  as  Isaiah  saith,  “  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee” 
(Isa.  xxvi.  3). 

Precious  promises,  suited  to  our  wTants,  are  scattered  through 
the  Bible;  and  divine  faith  will  feed  upon  the  promises,  look- 
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ing  unto  Jesus  to  fulfil  them;  but  human  faith  can  real)  no 
profit  from  them.  Let  me  suppose  you  in  distressful  circum¬ 
stances,  and  while  musing  on  them  with  an  anxious  heart,  you 
cast  a  look  upon  a  distant  Bible.  The  book  is  fetched  and 
opened,  and  this  passage  meets  your  eye,  “  Call  upon  me  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify 
me”  (Psalm  1.  15).  Here  you  view  a  gracious  promise,  made 
by  a  faithful  God,  and  made  without  limitation  or  condition, 
directed  unto  every  one  that  reads  or  hears  it,  applicable  to 
every  time  of  trouble,  and  requiring  only  prayer  of  faith  for  de¬ 
liverance.  Yet,  sir,  it  is  possible  this  blessed  promise  might 
not  even  draw  a  prayer  from  you;  perhaps  it  gains  a  little 
musing,  and  the  book  is  closed.  Or  if  it  should  extort  a  feeble 
cry,  the  prayer  does  not  ease  your  heart,  nor  fetch  deliverance, 
for  want  of  faith. 

You  know  the  word  of  Jesus,  “  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,”  believing,  “ye  shall  receive”  (Matt.  xxi. 
22).  But  for  want  of  faith,  your  reasoning  heart  will  ask, 
“ From  whence  can  this  deliverance  come?”  What  is  that  to 
you,  sir  ?  God  keeps  the  means  of  deliverance  out  of  sight,  on 
purpose  to  exercise  our  faith,  but  promises  to  “  make  a  wray  for 
our  escape,”  though  wTe  can  see  none  (1  Cor.  x.  13). 

Or  perhaps  you  may  surmise,  “  This  promise  was  not  meant 
for  me ;  I  am  not  worthy  of  it.”  Sir,  God’s  promise  is  not 
made  to  compliment  your  worthiness,  but  to  manifest  the  riches 
of  his  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  Did  you  mind  how  the  promise 
runs  ?  It  is  not  said,  “  Glorify  me  first,  and  afterward  I  will 
deliver  thee ;”  which  would  be  making  man’s  worthiness  a 
foundation  for  God’s  blessings.  But  he  says,  “  I  will  deliver 
thee,  and  then  thou  shalt  glorify  Me.” 

Faith  considers  all  the  promises  as  freely  made  to  supply  our 
wants,  and  rests  upon  the  Lord’s  faithfulness  to  fulfil  them; 
and  when  a  promise  is  fulfilled,  adores  the  mercy,  and  glorifies 
the  Lord  for  it.  In  this  way,  and  this  only,  he  gets  some 
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hearty  rent  of  praise.  Such  free  deliverance  wins  the  heart, 
and  binds  it  to  the  Lord,  and  makes  obedience  cheerful. 

I  know  a  man  who  spends  his  income  yearly,  because  he  has 
no  family ;  as  little  as  he  can  upon  himself,  and  the  rest  upon 
his  neighbours.  He  keeps  no  purse  against  a  rainy  day,  and 
wants  none  ;  J esus  Christ  is  his  banker— and  a  very  able  one. 
Sometimes,  by  sickness  or  unforeseen  expenses,  he  gets  behind 
hand,  and  greatly  so.  At  such  times,  he  does  not  run  about 
among  his  earthly  friends  to  seek  relief,  but  falleth  on  his 
knees,  and  calls  upon  his  banker,  saying,  “  Lord,  I  am  in  want, 
and  Thou  must  help  me.  Here  I  bring  Thy  gracious  promise ; 
look  upon  it,  Jesus.  It  says,  ‘  Call  upon  Me  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me.’  Lord, 
I  call,  and  Thou  dost  hear  ;  I  believe,  and  Thou  art  faithful ; 
be  it  now  unto  me,  according  to  Thy  word.”  Such  prayers,  he 
said,  never  failed  to  bring  supplies  :  some,  from  those  who 
cared  for  him ;  and  some,  from  such  as  did  avoid  his  company. 
For  Jesus  Christ  has  every  heart  and  purse  in  his  own  hand ; 
and  often  makes  a  raven  feed  his  prophets,  or  makes  the  “  earth 
to  help  the  woman,”  to  shew  His  finger  clearly  in  such  de¬ 
liverance. 

Scripture  promises  are  real  bank-notes  of  heaven,  and  the 
true  riches  of  believers,  who  do  not  live  on  stock  in  hand,  but 
traffic  with  this  paper-currency.  Where  divine  faith  is  found 
it  takes  the  notes  to  Christ’s  bank,  and  receives  the  cash.  But 
human  faith  cannot  traffic  with  this  paper ;  it  reads  the  notes, 
and  owns  them  good,  but  dares  not  take  them  to  the  skies  for 
payment.  No  faith  can  truly  act  on  God  but  that  which 
comes  from  God. 

Prayer  of  faith,  exercised  with  perseverance,  surely  brings 
deliverance,  if  not  immediately,  yet  at  a  proper  season ;  and 
till  deliverance  comes,  the  “  mind  is  stayed  on  God,  and 
kept  in  perfect  peace.”  Faith  picks  the  thorns  out  of  the  flesh, 
and  takes  the  rankling  pain  away,  before  the  wound  is  healed. 

2  A  2 
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Farmer. — Truly,  doctor,  now  you  make  me  thoughtful.  I 
begin  to  see  my  rusty  bonnet,  and  confess  it  would  fit  a  friend’s 
head  as  well  as  mine.  My  faith  will  not  produce  the  precious 
fruit  you  have  mentioned.  It  brings  no  peace,  passing  all  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  affords  no  real  victory  over  the  world  ;  and  yields 
no  sweet  relief  in  time  of  trouble.  It  picks  no  thorns  out  of 
my  flesh;  it  must  be  counterfeit.  My  support  in  trouble 
arises  from  my  purse,  or  from  my  friends,  and  not  from  faith. 
Yet  I  cannot  comprehend  how  a  mere  reliance  on  God’s  pro¬ 
mise  can  charm  away  our  grief,  and  set  the  heart  at  rest  before 
deliverance  comes.  This  seems  a  charm  indeed  ! 

Physician.— So  it  is,  sir,  and  a  most  delightful  charm ;  yet 
not  fanciful,  but  real,  having  good  foundation  in  our  nature. 
Where  divine  faith  is  given,  it  will  act  on  God,  as  human  faith 
will  act  on  man,  and  produce  the  same  effects.  A  case  will 
make  my  meaning  plain. 

I  suppose  you,  as  before,  fallen  in  great  distress,  and  a 
lawyer’s  letter  is  received,  bringing  doleful  tidings,  that  your 
person  will  be  seized,  unless  your  debts  are  paid  within  a 
month.  While  the  letter  is  perusing,  an  old  acquaintance  calls 
upon  you,  sees  a  gloom  upon  your  face,  and  asks  the  cause  of 
it.  You  put  the  letter  in  his  hand  :  he  reads,  and  drops  a 
friendly  tear.  After  some  little  pause,  he  says,  “  Old  friend,  I 
have  not  cash  at  present  by  me,  but  engage  to  pay  your  debts 
before  the  month  is  out.”  Now,  sir,  if  you  thought  this  per¬ 
son  was  not  able  to  discharge  your  debts,  or  not  to  be  relied 
on,  because  his  mind  was  fickle,  his  promise  would  bring  no 
relief,  because  it  gains  no  credit.  You  have  no  faith  in  him. 
But  if  you  knew  the  man  was  able,  and  might  be  trusted,  his 
promise  would  relieve  you  instantly.  A  firm  reliance  on  his 
word  would  take  away  your  burden,  and  set  your  mind  at  ease, 
before  the  debt  was  paid. 

Well,  sir,  if  a  firm  reliance  on  the  word  of  man  has  this 
sweet  influence  on  the  heart,  a  firm  reliance  on  the  word  of 
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God  will  have  the  same.  Why  should  it  not  1  God’s  word 
deserveth  as  much  credit  surely  as  the  word  of  man.  He  is 
able  to  perform,  and  as  faithful  to  fulfil  His  promise,  as  your 
neighbour.  “No  one  ever  trusted  in  Him,  and  was  con¬ 
founded.”  And  where  the  “  mind  is  stayed  on  God,  it  will  be 
kept  in  perfect  peace,”  before  deliverance  comes.  Such  may 
say,  with  David,  “God  is  our  refuge,  therefore  we  will  not 
fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  the  mountains  carried 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea”  (Psalm  xlvi.  1-2).  Or  with  Habak- 
kuk,  “Though  the  fig-tree  should  not  blossom,  nor  fruit  be 
in  the  vine ;  though  the  olive  too  should  fail,  and  the  fields 
yield  no  meat ;  though  the  flock  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and 
no  herd  be  found  in  the  stalls,  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I 
will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.”  The  prop  of  God’s  faith¬ 
ful  word  cannot  break ;  and  a  human  heart,  resting  firmly  on 
it,  never  can  sink.  And  men  might  learn  to  feel  their  unbe¬ 
lief  from  wrant  of  this  support  in  trouble.  The  prop  stands 
ready  on  the  king’s  high-road,  to  support  all  weary  passengers  ; 
but  they  have  not  faith  to  lean  upon  it,  else  they  would  find 
rest. 

In  speculation,  it  seems  as  easy  to  trust  a  faithful  God  as 
trust  an  upright  man;  but  in  practice,  it  is  found  otherwise. 
When  trials  come,  men  cannot  trust  a  faithful  God  without 
divine  assistance  ;  so  trust  Him  as  to  cast  their  burden  on 
Him,  and  obtain  His  perfect  peace.  Here  the  charm  of  faith 
ceaseth,  because  there  is  no  faith  to  charm. 

WILLIAM  ROMAINE. 

ffiuspel  ©bcturace. 

Consider,  O  my  soul,  those  motives  to  an  holy  walk.  Put 
them  all  together;  weigh  them  carefully  again  and  again;  do 
it  faithfully,  as  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  then  try  whether 
thou  art  walking  in  the  way  of  duty  with  a  free  spirit.  Dost 
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thou  proceed  upon  evangelical  or  upon  legal  principles'?  Dost 
thou  serve  God  for  wages  or  for  love?  Examine  thy  heart. 
God  looks  chiefly  at  it.  How  is  it  in  duty?  Is  thine  obe¬ 
dience  to  justify  thee  in  the  least,  or  does  it  spring  from  thy 
sense  of  being  justified  freely  and  fully?  Art  thou  going 
about  to  establish  thine  own  righteousness,  or  dost  thou  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  righteousness  of  God?  Art  thou  working  from  life, 
or  for  life?  I  require  thee  to  examine  diligently,  by  the  light 
of  the  Word,  and  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  thy 
motives  are;  for  there  is  no  acceptable  obedience  but  what  is 
done  in  faith.  Whatsover  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin.  If  thou  art 
acting  aright,  the  love  of  Christ  is  constraining  thee  to  obe¬ 
dience.  Thou  art  living  under  the  influence  of  free  grace. 
Thy  conscience  is  at  peace  with  God.  Thou  hast  sweet  liberty 
to  serve  Him  without  fear.  Thy  heart  delights  in  His  service, 
and  love  makes  His  ways  the  joy  of  thy  soul.  Thou  knowest 
what  Jacob  felt  when  he  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and 
they  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  had  to 
her.  A  gospel  spirit  does  the  same  to  God — love  makes  long 
service  short,  and  hard  service  easy.  Nothing  is  pain  which 
love  does.  And  this  is  gospel  obedience.  It  is  faith  working 
by  love  which  refines  duty  into  a  grace — the  commandments 
are  exalted  into  privileges — the  ordinances  become  happy 
means  of  fellowship  with  God.  The  believer  meets  God  in 
them,  and  by  free  converse  he  exercises  and  improves  his  love. 
He  draws  near  to  God,  and  God  draws  near  to  him  in  prayer, 
in  praise,  in  hearing  the  Word,  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  in  all 
Sabbath  duties.  In  these  ways  God  manifests  His  gracious 
presence,  and  the  believer  rejoices  in  it.  God  communicates 
His  grace,  and  the  believer  receives  it  with  thankfulness. 
O  my  soul,  pray  before  duty  for  much  of  this  communion  with 
God  in  it.  Seek  it  as  the  one  great  end  of  all  duty.  And  if 
thou  findest  it,  bless  and  praise  the  goodness  of  thy  God. 
But  still  seek  to  be  more  spiritual  and  evangelical,  that  the 
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fruits  of  thy  fellowship  with  God  may  appear  in  thy  practice 
of  the  duties  of  the  second  table.  Love  to  God  will  manifest 
itself  by  love  to  men ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  all  His  dis¬ 
ciples  to  love  one  another,  and  He  teaches  effectually.  He  not 
only  makes  them  understand  what  brotherly  love  is,  but  He 
also  gives  it.  They  become  partakers  of  the  grace,  and  are 
enabled  to  practise  it.  Thus  He  recommends  and  enforces 
His  lessons.  He  renders  His  scholars  kind  to  one  another,  and 
tender-hearted.  He  puts  forth  His  mighty  power,  and  subdues 
the  vile,  selfish  tempers  of  the  old  man,  and  brings  into  use 
the  benevolent  tempers  of  the  new  man.  While  He  carries  on 
the  gracious  work,  His  disciples  grow  more  acquainted  with 
themselves,  and  learn  heart  humility.  He  makes  them  feel 
their  fallen  state,  their  sinfulness,  and  their  danger;  in  the 
sense  of  their  guilt  and  of  their  distance  from  God,  they  are 
williim  to  receive  Christ  for  their  whole  salvation,  and  then  to 
enjoy  in  Him  all  the  blessings  of  the  Father’s  love  in  earth 
and  heaven. 

If  thou  findest  it  difficult,  O  my  soul,  to  walk  according  to 
this  rule — if  to  obey  from  love  to  God,  to  love  men  for  God’s 
sake,  and  in  the  sense  of  thine  own  vileness  to  be  humbled  to 
the  dust — if  these  be  hard  lessons,  consider  what  makes  them 
so.  Where  is  the  difficulty?  Is  it  not  in  thyself  ?  And  is  it 
not  chiefly  in  thy  not  using,  and  not  bringing  into  practice,  the 
principles  advanced  in  the  former  chapters?  Duty  must  be 
hard  if  the  spring  of  obedience  be  not  in  motion;  but  if  this 
act  freely,  then  all  will  go  on  well. 

Thy  whole  conduct  through  life  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  salvation  of  which  thou  art  a  partaker  by  grace.  Consider 
it  attentively.  The  growing  knowledge  of  it  will  engage  thine 
affections  to  a  willing  obedience.  Is  it  not  a  complete  salva¬ 
tion — an  absolutely  perfect  work— yea,  the  greatest  work  of 
God?  Because  all  the  rest  come  from  it,  and  lead  to  it.  Is 
it  not  the  infinitely  wise  contrivance  of  the  eternal  Three,  for 
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which  everlasting  glory  is  to  he  given  to  every  divine  attribute? 
When  every  other  work  of  God  shall  cease,  for  this  all  heaven 
will  to  eternity  be  ascribing  honour,  and  blessing,  and  praise 
to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  Attend,  O  my  soul,  to  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  account  of  this  salvation.  Beview  the  glory  of  it.  Bead 
again  and  again  the  revealed  descriptions  of  it,  till  thy  heart 
be  satisfied  that  this  salvation  is  as  perfect  and  complete  as  the 
Lord  God  Almighty  could  make  it.  This  is  its  character. 
Hast  thou  studied  it  well,  and  art  thou  well  grounded  and 
established  in  the  belief  of  it?  Mind,  this  is  the  foundation. 
If  this  totter,  so  will  all  the  superstructure.  O  pray,  then,  and 
be  earnest  in  prayer,  that  God  would  enlarge  thy  views  of  the 
infinitely  glorious  and  everlastingly  perfect  salvation  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

As  thou  growest  more  acquainted  with  it,  thou  wilt  see  less 
reason  to  be  discouraged  at  the  experience  of  what  thou  art  in 
thyself.  It  is  a  salvation  for  sinners,  such  as  thou  art,  and  no 
way  differing  from  thee.  Only  when  they  are  called  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  they  are  acquainted  with  their  fallen 
state,  are  made  sensible  of  their  helplessness  and  of  their 
misery,  but  are  made  willing  to  cast  their  souls  at  God’s  com¬ 
mand  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  trusting  to  the  peace  which  He 
made  by  the  blood  of  the  cross.  And  art  not  thou  in  the 
happy  number  of  these  redeemed  sinners?  Dost  not  thou 
believe  the  record  which  God  hath  given  of  His  Son,  and  look 
upon  it  as  thy  lawful  warrant — to  make  use  of  what  is  laid  up 
in  the  fulness  of  Jesus — thine  to  take  freely — thine  to  use 
fully,  the  more  the  better — thine  for  receiving,  without  any 
condition  or  any  qualification?  He  loves  to  give,  and  with¬ 
out  money  or  money’s  worth.  He  thinks  Himself  honoured 
by  the  pensioners  of  His  grace,  who  bring  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  but  their  sins  and  miseries,  and  yet  trust  in 
His  promised  relief.  Herein  He  glories.  When  they  come 
to  Him  believing,  He  bestows  His  royal  gifts  upon  every  one 
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of  them ;  and  so  far  as  they  believe,  He  withholds  nothing 
that  is  needful  for  their  holy  walk  in  the  way  of  duty. 

These  are  the  principles  which  thou  art  to  bring  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Carry  them,  O  my  soul,  into  every  act  of  obedience. 
Go  to  prayer  and  every  duty  with  this  faith,  that  thou  art  in 
Christ,  and  in  Him  a  partaker  of  His  finished  salvation.  Then 
the  Father’s  love  to  thee  will  be  manifest,  and  thou  wilt  have 
sweet  fellowship  with  Him  in  all  thine  approaches  to  the  throne. 
Whatever  thou  undertakest,  forget  not  this  leading  truth.  If 
thou  lose  sight  of  it,  thou  wilt  get  into  darkness.  If  thou  art 
not  influenced  by  it,  thou  wilt  be  brought  into  bondage. 
Upon  this  absolutely  perfect  salvation  thou  art  to  live  by  faith 
upon  earth,  and  thou  wilt  have  nothing  else  to  live  upon  by 
sense  in  heaven.  Trusting  to  the  complete  work  of  Jesus, 
thou  art  to  walk  with  thy  God  in  time,  as  thou  wilt  follow  the 
Lamb  in  eternity,  receiving  all  out  of  His  fulness.  O  view 
Him  in  this  light,  and  it  will  have  the  happiest  effects  upon 
thy  daily  walk.  While  thou  art  receiving  from  Him  grace  for 
grace,  thou  wilt  live  with  Him  in  sweet  friendship — duty  will 
be  the  way  and  means  of  enjoying  the  love  of  thy  Divine  friend 
— and  the  more  thou  art  in  His  company,  the  more  delightful 
will  be  the  way  of  His  commandments.  These  are  the  privi¬ 
leges.  Read  the  promises  concerning  them.  Call  to  mind 
what  thy  Father  in  Jesus  has  engaged  to  give  His  children. 
Has  He  not  provided  grace  sufficient  for  them  1  And  is  it  not 
for  His  honour,  as  well  as  thy  profit,  that  He  should  give  both 
the  will  and  the  power  to  walk  humbly  with  Him?  O  plead 
His  promises.  Bind  Him  with  His  faithfulness.  Be  impor¬ 
tunate  with  Him,  and  pray  without  ceasing. 

THOMAS  ADAM, 

Hestcmattart. 

Submission  to  the  will  of  God,  with  experience  of  His  sup- 
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port  in  pain,  sickness,  affliction,  is  a  more  joyous  and  happy 
state,  than  any  degree  of  health  or  worldly  prosperity. 

In  pain,  sickness,  trouble,  methinks  I  hear  God  saying, 
Take  this  medicine,  exactly  suited  to  the  case,  prepared  and 
weighed  by  My  own  hands,  and  consisting  of  the  choicest 
drugs  which  heaven  affords. 

Be  not  disturbed  for  trifles.  By  the  practice  of  this  rule  we 
should  come  in  time  to  think  most  things  too  trifling  to  dis¬ 
turb  us. 

The  highest  angels  are  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
knowledge  of  God  ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
always  something  in  His  nature  and  acts  mysterious  even  to 
them  :  Why,  then,  should  not  we  be  content  with  our  dark¬ 
ness,  and  submit  to  live  by  faith  here,  when  we  must  do  it  to 
all  eternity? 

Suffering  is  an  excellent  preacher,  sent  immediately  from 
heaven,  to  speak  aloud  in  the  name  of  God  to  the  heart,  mind, 
and  conscience,  and  has  saved  many  a  soul,  wThen,  humanly 
speaking,  nothing  else  could. 

God  is  always  with  me,  though  I  am  not  with  Him ;  and 
because  I  do  not  advert  to  His  presence,  He  sends  pain  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  even  force  me  into  His  company. 

We  are  always  thinking  we  should  be  better  with  or  with¬ 
out  such  a  thing ;  but  if  we  do  not  steal  a  little  content  in 
present  circumstances,  there  is  no  hope  of  any  other. 
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BISHOP  BEVERIDGE. 

At  the  outset  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  no  man 
more  to  be  envied  than  Dr  William  Beveridge.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  much  admired,  but  no  reputation  could  be  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  rhetorical  artifice  :  for  no  preacher  of  that  day  was 
more  exclusively  beholden  for  the  attraction  and  success  of  his 
ministry  to  the  seriousness  of  his  own  spirit,  and  the  surpassing 
importance  of  the  truths  he  proclaimed.  Although  he  was 
known  to  the  learned  as  the  author  of  masterly  treatises  on 
chronology,  Church  history,  and  the  Oriental  languages,  it  was 
the  exemplary  assiduity  and  success  with  which  he  had  dis¬ 
charged  the  laborious  duties  of  a  protracted  parochial  pasto¬ 
rate  which  gained  for  him  the  good  report  of  all  men.  And 
although  it  was  a  time  of  fierce  political  rancour,  there  were 
circumstances  in  his  position  which  went  far  to  exempt  him 
from  the  opposing  antipathies  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  The 
kingdom  to  -which  he  belonged  was  evidently  “not  of  this 
world,”  and  whilst  his  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Orange  saved 
him  from  the  irritations  and  hardships  incident  to  the  lot  of  a 
non-juror,  his  refusal  to  succeed  Ivenn,  the  deprived  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Walls,  gained  him  the  respect  of  the  Jacobites. 

This  good  man  was  born  in  1637,  at  Barrow,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  had  each  held  the 
vicarage.  He  was  educated  at  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
The  successive  cures  he  held  were  Ealing,  in  Middlesex,  and 
St  Peter’s,  Cornhill.  In  July  1704,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph,  and  died  at  Westminster,  March  5,  1708. 

Early  in  life — when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age 
— he  drew  up  a  series  of  practical  resolutions  for  the  guidance 
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of  bfs  own  conduct.  These  were  published  after  his  death, 
under  the  title,  “  Private  Thoughts  on  Religion.”  Of  their 
style  the  following  specimen  will  give  some  idea  ; — - 

jHatteru  Extraction. 

“  I  am  resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  speak  of  other  men's  sins  only 
before  their  faces,  and  of  their  virtues  only  behind  their  backs.” 

To  commend  men  when  they  are  present,  I  esteem  almost  as 
great  a  piece  of  folly  as  to  reprove  them  when  they  are  absent : 
though  I  do  confess,  in  some  cases,  and  to  some  persons,  it  may 
be  commendable ;  especially  when  the  person  is  not  apt  to  be 
puffed  up,  but  spurred  on  by  it.  But  to  rail  at  others,  when 
they  hear  me  not,  is  the  highest  piece  of  folly  imaginable  ;  for, 
as  it  is  impossible  they  should  get  any  good,  so  is  it  impossible 
but  that  I  should  get  much  hurt  by  it.  For  such  sort  of 
words,  make  the  very  best  we  can  of  them,  are  but  idle  and 
unprofitable,  and  may  not  only  prove  inj  urious  to  the  person  of 
whom,  but  even  to  whom  they  are  spoken,  by  wounding  the 
credit  of  the  former,  and  the  charity  of  the  latter ;  and  so,  by 
consequence,  my  own  soul ;  nay,  even  though  I  speak  that 
which  is  true  in  itself,  and  known  to  be  so  to  me ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  this  way  of  backbiting  ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided. 

But  I  must,  much  more,  have  a  care  of  raising  false  reports 
concerning  airy  one,  or  of  giving  credit  to  them  that  raise  them, 
or  of  passing  my  judgment,  till  I  have  weighed  the  matter ; 
lest  I  transgress  the  rules  of  mercy  and  charity,  which  command 
me  not  to  censure  any  one  upon  others’  rumours,  or  my  own 
surmises  ;  nay,  if  the  thing  be  in  itself  true,  still  to  interpret  it 
in  the  best  sense.  But,  if  I  must  needs  be  raking  in  other 
men’s  faults,  it  must  not  be  behind  their  backs,  but  before  their 
faces  ;  for,  the  one  is  a  great  sin,  and  the  other  may  be  as 
great  a  duty,  even  to  reprove  my  neighbour  for  doing  any¬ 
thing  offensive  unto  God,  or  destructive  to  his  own  soul ;  still 
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endeavouring  so  to  manage  the  reproof,  as  to  make  his  sin 
loathsome  to  him,  and  prevail  upon  him,  if  possible,  to  forsake 
it :  however  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Christian  prudence  and 
discretion  to  be  used  in  this,  lest  others  may  justly  reprove  me 
for  my  indiscreet  reproof  of  others.  I  must  still  fit  my  reproof 
to  the  time  when,  the  person  to  whom,  and  the  sin  against 
which  it  is  designed  :  still  contriving  with  myself  how  to  carry 
on  this  duty  so,  as  that  by  “  converting  a  sinner  from  the  evil 
of  his  "ways,  I  may  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  cover  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  sins  :  ”  not  venting  my  anger  against  the  person,  but 
my  sorrow  for  the  sin  that  is  reproved.  Hot,  passionate,  and 
reviling  words,  will  not  so  much  exasperate  a  man  against  his 
sin  that  is  reproved,  as  against  the  person  that  doth  reprove  it. 
It  is  “  not  the  wrath  of  man  that  worketh  the  righteousness  of 
God.”  But  this,  of  all  duties,  must  be  performed  with  the 
spirit  of  love  and  meekness.  I  must  first  insinuate  myself  into 
his  affections,  and  then  press  his  sin  upon  his  conscience,  and 
that  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  person,  matter,  or  occasion 
shall  require ;  that  so  he  that  is  reproved  by  me  now,  may 
have  cause  to  bless  God  for  me  to  all  eternity. 

LADY  RACHEL  RUSSELL. 

Lady  Rachel  Wriothesley  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton.  Her  mother, 
Rachel  de  Rouvigne,  belonged  to  an  ancient  French  Hugonot 
family.  She  was  born  in  1636.  In  1653  she  married  Lord 
Vaughan,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carberry,  who  died  twelve 
years  afterwards,  leaving  no  children.  In  1669  she  became 
the  wife  of  Mr,  afterwards  Lord  William  Bussell,  with  whom 
her  union  appears  to  have  been  one  of  rare  and  unmingled 
happiness.  But  in  1683,  when  Charles  II.  had  sold  himself 
and  the  country  to  the  King  of  France,  and  obstinately  resisted 
the  measure  for  excluding  from  the  succession  his  Popish 
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brother,  Lord  Russell,  in  concert  with  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  some  others,  began  to  consult  as  to  the 
measures  needful  for  preserving  the  constitution  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  a  wilder  party  was 
plotting  schemes  for  assassinating  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
York ;  and  their  conspiracy  coming  to  light,  Lord  Russell  and 
his  friends  were  accused  and  condemned  as  accessories.  Lord 
William  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  July  21,  1683. 
His  own  demeanour  during  his  trial  and  after  condemnation, 
and  that  of  his  noble  wife,  are  among  the  redeeming  traits  of 
a  disgraceful  period  of  our  national  annals,  and  the  pulse  of  the 
patriot  beats  with  a  quickened  throb  as  he  reads  the  story  of 
more  than  Roman  fortitude,  sublimed  and  softened  by  a 
tender  love  and  a  blessed  hope,  such  as  the  Roman  never  knew. 

Lady  Rachel  survived  her  husband  forty  years.  She  lived 
to  see,  first,  the  House  of  Orange,  and  eventually,  the  House 
of  Hanover,  seated  on  that  throne  which  Charles  II.  filled  so 
infamously,  and  from  which,  with  almost  equal  infamy,  his 
Popish  brother  absconded.  Her  only  son  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford  •  her  eldest  daughter  became  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  other  Duchess  of  Rutland.  Lady  Rachel  herself  died 
September  29,  1723. 

Of  the  strong  sense  and  firm  nerve  which  Lady  Rachel  re¬ 
tained  through  life,  the  folio-wing  little  incident  which  occurred 
at  Southampton  House  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.,  and 
related  by  herself,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  : — “  As  I  was 
reading  in  my  closet,  the  door  being  bolted,  on  a  sudden  the 
candle  and  candlestick  jumped  off  the  table,  a  hissing  fire  ran 
on  the  floor,  and,  after  a  short  time,  left  some  paper  in  a 
flame,  which  with  my  foot  I  put  into  the  chimney,  to  prevent 
mischief ;  then  sat  down  in  the  dark  to  consider  whence  this 
event  could  come.  I  knew  my  doors  and  windows  were  fast, 
and  there  was  no  way  open  into  the  closet  but  by  the  chimney ; 
and  that  something  should  come  down  there,  and  strike  my 
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candle  off  the  table  in  that  strange  manner,  I  believed  impos¬ 
sible.  After  I  had  wearied  myself  with  thinking  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  I  rang  my  bell ;  the  servant  in  waiting,  when  I  told  him 
what  had  happened,  begged  pardon  for  having,  by  mistake, 
given  me  a  mould  candle,  with  a  gunpowder  squib  in  it,  which 
was  intended  to  make  sport  among  the  fellow-servants  on  a 
rejoicing  day.  I  bid  him  not  be  troubled  at  the  matter,  for  I 
had  no  other  concern  about  it  than  that  of  not  finding  out  the 
cause.” 

Dr  Fitzwilliam,  to  whom  the  following  letters  are  addressed, 
had  been  chaplain  to  Lady  Rachel’s  father. 

^Letters. 

The  future  part  of  my  life  will  not,  I  expect,  pass  as  perhaps 
I  would  just  choose.  Sense  has  been  long  enough  gratified — 
indeed  so  long,  I  know  not  how  to  live  by  faith ;  yet,  the 
pleasant  stream  that  fed  it  near  fourteen  years  together  being 
gone,  I  have  no  sort  of  refreshment  but  when  I  can  repair  to 
that  living  Fountain  from  whence  all  flows  ;  while  I  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  those  which  are  not  seen, 
expecting  that  day  which  will  settle  and  compose  all  my 
tumultuous  thoughts  in  perpetual  peace  and  quiet — but  am 
undone,  irrecoverably  so,  as  to  my  temporal  longings  and  con¬ 
cerns.  Time  runs  on,  and  usually  wears  off  some  of  that 
sharpness  of  thought  inseparable  from  my  circumstances  ;  but 
I  cannot  experience  such  an  effect — every  week  making  me 
more  and  more  sensible  of  the  miserable  change  in  my  condi¬ 
tion.  But  the  same  merciful  hand  which  has  held  me  up  from 
sinking  in  the  extremest  calamities,  will,  I  verily  believe,  do 
so  still,  that  I  faint  not  to  the  end  of  this  sharp  conflict,  nor 
add  sin  to  my  grievous  weight  of  sorrows,  by  too  high  a  dis¬ 
content,  which  is  all  I  have  now  to  fear. 

Woburn  Abbey,  20 th  April  1684. 
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Good  Doctor, — I  am  sure  my  heart  is  filled  with  the  obli¬ 
gation,  how  ill  soever  my  words  may  express  it,  for  all  those 
hours  you  have  set  apart  (in  a  busy  life)  for  my  particular 
benefit,  for  the  quieting  my  distracted  thoughts,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  just  measure  of  patience  for  all  I  have  or  can  suffer. 
I  trust  I  shall,  with  diligence  and  some  success,  serve  those 
ends  they  were  designed  to :  they  have  very  punctually,  the 
time  you  intended  them  for,  the  last  two  sheets  coming  to  my 
hands  the  16tli  of  this  fatal  month;  ’tis  the  21st  completes  my 
three  years  of  true  sorrow,  which  should  be  turned  rather  into 
joy,  as  you  have  laid  it  before  me,  with  reasons  strongly 
maintained,  and  rarely  illustrated.  Sure  he  is  one  of  those 
has  gained  by  a  dismission  from  a  longer  attendance  here : 
while  he  lived,  his  being  pleased,  led  me  to  be  so  too,  and  so 
it  should  do  still;  and  then  my  soul  should  be  filled  of  joy; 
I  should  be  easy  and  cheerful,  but  it  is  sad  and  heavy.  So 
little  do  we  distinguish  how,  and  why  we  love,  to  me  it  argues 
a  prodigious  fondness  of  one’s  self;  I  am  impatient  that  is  hid 
from  me  I  took  delight  in,  though  he  knows  much  greater 
than  he  did  here.  All  I  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  while  we 
are  clothed  with  flesh,  to  the  perfectest  some  displeasure  will 
attend  a  separation  from  things  we  love.  This  comfort  I  think 
I  have  in  my  affliction,  that  I  can  say,  Unless  Thy  law  had 
been  my  delight,  I  should  have  perished  in  my  trouble.  The 
rising  from  the  dead  is  a  glorious  contemplation,  Doctor — ■ 
nothing  raises  a  drooping  spirit  like  it ;  His  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
meantime,  speaking  peace  to  our  consciences,  and  through  all 
the  gloomy  sadness  of  our  condition,  letting  us  discern  that  we 
belong  to  the  election  of  grace,  that  our  persons  are  accepted 
and  justified.  But  still  I  will  humble  myself  for  my  own  sins, 
and  those  of  our  families,  that  brought  such  a  day  on  us. 

18 th  July  1686. 

I  can  divine  no  more  than  yourself,  good  Doctor,  why  a 
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letter  writ  the  18th  July,  should  come  to  you  before  one  that 
was  writ  the  13th;  they  went  from  hence  in  order,  I  am  very 
sure.  I  answer  yours  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  yet  not  soon 
enough  to  find  you  at  Cottenham,  as  I  guessed;  being,  you 
say,  you  intend  to  be  at  Windsor  the  middle  of  September, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  interval  at  Hereford,  and  I 
remember  you  have,  in  a  former  letter,  told  me  you  intended 
a  visit  at  Lord  Gainsborough’s  :  so  that  this  paper  being 
likely  to  be  a  wanderer,  and  so  in  hazard  of  not  coming  to 
you  at  all  it  may  be,  I  will  not  charge  it  with  those  letters 
you  ask  for;  they  are  too  valuable  to  me  to  be  ventured, 
especially  since  mine  loiter  so  by  the  way;  therefore  I  will  hear 
again  from  you  before  I  send  them,  with  particular  directions 
where  they  shall  come  to  you. 

I  read  with  some  contentment,  Doctor,  that  as  either  to 
speak  or  write  a  compliment  would  ill  become  you,  ’tis  your 
opinion  my  nature  is  averse  to  be  so  treated.  It  is  so  indeed, 
if  I  know  myself;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  justice  to  me.  I 
have  long  thought  it  the  meanest  inclination  a  man  can  have, 
to  be  very  solicitous  for  the  praise  of  the  world,  especially  if 
the  heart  is  not  pure  before  God.  His  an  unfaithfulness  I 
have  been  afraid  of,  and  do  not  fear  to  say  it  has  often  excited 
me  to  be  what  I  found  good  people  thought  me.  I  do  con¬ 
fess  there  is  a  beauty  in  godliness,  that  draws  our  love  to  those 
we  find  it  in;  and  it  does  give  me  a  secret  pleasure  to  have 
that  attributed  to  one’s  self  that  one  finds  so  charming  in 
another. 

I  am  very  certain,  Doctor,  your  judgment  is  without  error — 
that  the  fastest  cement  of  friendship  is  piety.  One  may  love 
passionately,  but  one  loves  unquietly,  if  the  friend  be  not  a 
good  man ;  and,  wdien  a  separation  comes,  what  veneration  do 
we  give  to  their  memory  [whom]  we  consider  as  loved  by  God 
from  all  eternity! 

Wobben  Abbey,  YZih  August  1686. 
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WILLIAM  LAW. 

•<  When  at  Oxford,”  says  Dr  Johnson,  “  I  took  up  Law’s 
‘  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,’  expecting  to  find  it  a  dull  book 
(as  such  books  generally  are),  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it.  But 
I  found  Law  quite  an  overmatch  for  me;  and  this  was  the 
first  occasion  of  my  thinking  in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I 
became  'capable  of  rational  inquiry.”*  The  author  whose 
book  produced  such  deep  impression  on  minds  like  those  of 
Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Wesleys,  was  no  common  man,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  mystical  vagaries  of  his  later 
years,  and  a  certain  deficiency  of  evangelical  statement  in  the 
works  themselves,  have  tended  to  throw  out  of  sight  some  of 
the  most  acute,  eloquent,  and  impressive  treatises  of  the  by¬ 
gone  century. 

William  Law  was  bom  at  King’s  Cliffe,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  in  1686.  Educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  chosen  to  a  fellowship,  he  resigned  it  rather 
than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  As  a  non-juror  he  never 
obtained  any  clerical  preferment.  Part  of  his  time  was  spent 
at  Putney,  as  tutor  to  the  father  of  the  historian  Gibbon,  and 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  his  native  Cliffe, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  private  chaplain  to  two  elderly  ladies,  one  of 
them  Mrs  Hester  Gibbon,  the  historian’s  aunt.  He  died  April 
9,  1761. 

According  to  Gibbon’s  testimony,  Mr  Law  “  had  left  in  our 
family  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  and  pious  man,  who  believed 
all  that  he  professed,  and  practised  all  that  he  enjoined.  His 
master-work,  the  ‘  Serious  Call,’  is  still  read  as  a  popular  and 
powerful  book  of  devotion.  His  precepts  are  rigid,  but  they 
are  founded  on  the  gospel ;  his  satire  is  sharp,  but  it  is  drawn 
from  the  knowledge  of  human  life ;  and  many  of  his  portraits 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  La  Bruyere.  If  he  finds  a 
*  “  Croker’s  Boswell,”  vol.  i.,  p.  69. 
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spark  of  piety  in  his  reader’s  mind,  he  will  soon  kindle  it  to  a 
flame;  and  a  philosopher  must  allow  that  he  exposes,  with 
equal  severity  and  truth,  the  strange  contradiction  between  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian  world.”* 

31  Jatljer’s  Counsels. 

Paternus  lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago ;  he  had  but 
one  son  whom  he  educated  himself  in  Iris  own  house.  As 
they  were  sitting  together  in  the  garden,  when  the  child  was 
ten  years  old,  Paternus  thus  began  to  speak  to  him 

The  little  time  that  you  have  been  in  the  world,  my  child, 
you  have  spent  wholly  with  me ;  and  my  love  and  tenderness 
to  you,  has  made  you  look  upon  me  as  your  only  friend  and 
benefactor,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  comfort  and  pleasure  that 
you  enjoy  :  your  heart,  I  know,  would  be  ready  to  break 
with  grief,  if  you  thought  this  was  the  last  day  I  should  live 
with  you. 

But,  my  child,  though  you  now  think  yourself  mighty 
happy,  because  you  have  hold  of  my  hand,  you  are  now  in  the 
hands,  and  under  the  tender  care  of  a  much  greater  Father 
and  Friend  than  I  am,  whose  love  to  you  is  far  greater  than 
mine,  and  from  whom  you  receive  such  blessings  as  no  mortal 
can  give. 

That  God  whom  you  have  seen  me  daily  worship ;  whom  I 
daily  call  upon  to  bless  both  you  and  me  and  all  mankind ; 
whose  wondrous  acts  are  recorded  in  those  Scriptures  which 
you  constantly  read :  that  God  who  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth ;  who  brought  a  flood  upon  the  old  world ;  who  saved 
Noah  in  the  ark;  who  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  whom  Job  blessed  and  praised  in  the  greatest  afflic¬ 
tions;  who  delivered  the  Israelites  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians;  who  was  the  Protector  of  righteous  Joseph,  Moses, 
*  “  Memoir  of  E.  Gi'bton  ”  fL830),  vol.  i.,  p.  17. 
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Joshua,  and  holy  Daniel;  who  sent  so  many  prophets  into  the 
world;  who  sent  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  redeem  mankind: 
this  God,  who  has  done  all  these  great  things ;  who  had 
created  so  many  millions  of  men ;  who  lived  and  died  before 
you  was  born,  with  whom  the  spirits  of  good  men,  that  are 
departed  this  life,  now  live;  whom  infinite  numbers  of  angels 
now  worship  in  heaven :  this  great  God,  who  is  the  Creator  of 
worlds,  of  angels,  and  men,  is  your  loving  Father  and  Friend, 
your  good  Creator  and  Nourisher,  from  whom,  and  not  from 
me,  you  received  your  being  ten  years  ago,  at  the  time  that  I 
planted  that  little  tender  elm  which  you  there  see. 

I  myself  am  not  half  the  age  of  this  shady  oak  under  which 
we  sit;  many  of  our  fathers  have  sat  under  its  boughs;  we 
have  all  of  us  called  it  ours  in  our  turn,  though  it  stands,  and 
drops  its  masters,  as  it  drops  its  leaves. 

You  see,  my  son,  this  wide  and  large  firmament  over  our 
heads,  where  the  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  stars  appear  in 
their  turns.  If  you  was  to  be  carried  up  to  any  of  these 
bodies  at  this  vast  distance  from  us,  you  would  still  discover 
others  as  much  above  you,  as  the  stars  that  you  see  here  are 
above  the  earth.  Were  you  to  go  up  or  dowm,  east  or  west, 
north  or  south,  you  would  find  the  same  height  without  any 
top,  and  the  same  depth  without  any  bottom. 

And  yet,  my  child,  so  great  is  God,  that  all  these  bodies 
added  together  are  but  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  His  sight.  And 
yet  you  are  as  much  the  care  of  this  great  God  and  Father  of 
all  worlds,  and  all  spirits,  as  if  He  had  no  son  but  you,  or 
there  were  no  creature  for  Him  to  love  and  protect  but  you 
alone.  He  numbers  the  hairs  of  your  head,  watches  over  you 
sleeping  and  waking,  and  has  preserved  you  from  a  thousand 
dangers,  which  neither  you  nor  I  know  anything  of. 

How  poor  my  power  is,  and  how  little  I  am  able  to  do  for 
you,  you  have  often  seen.  Your  late  sickness  has  shewn  you 
how  little  I  could  do  for  you  in  that  state ;  and  the  frequent 
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pains  of  your  head  are  plain  proofs  that  I  have  no  power  to 
remove  them. 

I  can  bring  you  food  and  medicines,  but  have  no  power  to 
turn  them  into  your  relief  and  nourishment;  it  is  God  alone 
that  can  do  this  for  jrou. 

Therefore,  my  child,  fear,  and  worship,  and  love  God. 
Your  eyes  indeed  cannot  yet  see  Him,  but  all  the  things  you 
see  are  so  many  marks  of  His  power  and  presence,  that  He 
is  nearer  to  you  than  anything  that  you  can  see. 

Take  Him  for  your  Lord,  and  Father,  and  Friend ;  look  up 
to  Him  as  the  fountain  and  cause  of  all  the  good  that  you 
have  received  through  my  hands;  and  reverence  me  only  as 
the  bearer  and  minister  of  God’s  good  things  unto  you :  and 
He  that  blessed  my  father  before  I  was  born,  will  bless  you 
when  I  am  dead. 

Your  youth  and  little  mind  is  only  yet  acquainted  with  my 
family,  and  therefore  you  think  there  is  no  happiness  out  of  it. 

But,  my  child,  you  belong  to  a  greater  family  than  mine; 
you  are  a  younger  member  of  the  family  of  this  Almighty 
Father  of  all  nations,  who  has  created  infinite  orders  of  angels, 
and  numberless  generations  of  men,  to  be  fellow-members  of 
one  and  the  same  society  in  heaven. 

You  do  well  to  reverence  my  authority,  because  God  has 
given  me  power  over  you,  to  bring  you  up  in  His  fear,  and  to 
do  for  you,  as  the  holy  fathers  recorded  in  Scripture  did  for 
their  children,  who  are  now  in  rest  and  peace  with  God. 

I  shall  in  a  short  time  die,  and  leave  you  to  God  and  your¬ 
self  ;  and  if  God  forgiveth  my  sins,  I  shall  go  to  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  live  amongst  patriarchs  and  prophets,  saints  and 
martyrs,  where  I  shall  pray  for  you,  and  hope  for  your  safe 
arrival  at  the  same  place. 

Therefore,  my  child,  meditate  on  these  great  things,  and 
your  soul  will  soon  grow  great  and  noble  by  so  meditating 
upon  them. 
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Let  your  thoughts  often  leave  these  gardens,  and  fields,  and. 
farms,  to  contemplate  upon  God  and  heaven,  to  consider 
angels  and  the  spirits  of  good  men  living  in  light  and  glory. 

As  you  have  been  used  to  look  to  me  in  all  your  actions, 
and  have  been  afraid  to  do  anything,  unless  you  first  knew  my 
will;  so  let  it  now  be  a  rule  of  your  life,  to  look  up  to  God 
in  all  your  actions,  to  do  everything  in  His  fear,  and  to  abstain 
from  everything  that  is  not  according  to  His  will. 

Bear  Him  always  in  your  mind;  teach  your  thoughts  to 
reverence  Him  in  every  place,  for  there  is  no  place  where  He 
is  not. 

God  lceepeth  a  book  of  life,  wherein  the  actions  of  all  men 
are  written;  your  name  is  there,  my  child;  and  when  you 
die,  this  book  will  be  laid  open  before  men  and  angels,  and 
according  as  your  actions  are  there  found,  you  will  either  be 
received  to  the  happiness  of  those  holy  men  who  have  died 
before  you,  or  be  turned  away  amongst  wicked  spirits  that  are 
never  to  see  God  any  more. 

Never  forget  this  book,  my  son;  for  it  is  written,  it  must 
be  opened,  you  must  see  it,  and  you  must  be  tried  by  it. 
Strive  therefore  to  fill  it  with  your  good  deeds,  that  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  God  may  not  appear  against  you. 

God,  my  child,  is  all  love,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness;  and 
everything  that  He  has  made,  and  every  action  that  He  does, 
is  the  effect  of  them  all.  Therefore  you  cannot  please  God,  but 
so  far  as  you  strive  to  walk  in  love,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  As 
all  wisdom,  love,  and  goodness  proceeds  from  God ;  so  nothing 
but  love,  wisdom,  and  goodness  can  lead  to  God. 

When  you  love  that  which  God  loves,  you  act  with  Him 
you  join  yourself  to  Him;  and  when  you  love  what  He  dis¬ 
likes,  then  you  oppose  Him,  and  separate  yourself  from  Him. 
This  is  the  true  and  the  right  way ;  think  what  God  loves,  and 
do  you  love  it  with  all  your  heart. 

First  of  all,  my  child,  worship  and  adore  God,  think  of  Him 
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magnificently,  speak  of  Him  reverently,  magnify  His  provi¬ 
dence,  adore  His  power,  frequent  His  service,  and  pray  unto 
Him  constantly. 

Next  to  tliis,  love  your  neighbour,  which  is  all  mankind, 
with  such  tenderness  and  affection  as  you  love  yourself.  Think 
how  God  loves  all  mankind,  how  merciful  He  is  to  them,  how 
tender  He  is  of  them,  how  carefully  He  preserves  them,  and  then 
strive  to  love  the  world  as  God  loves  it. 

God  would  have  all  men  to  be  happy,  therefore  do  you  will 
and  desire  the  same.  All  men  are  great  instances  of  Divine 
love,  therefore  let  all  men  be  instances  of  your  love. 

But  above  all,  my  son,  mark  this  ;  never  do  anything  through 
strife,  or  envy,  or  emulation,  or  vainglory.  Never  do  any¬ 
thing  in  order  to  excel  other  people,  but  in  order  to  please 
God,  and  because  it  is  His  will,  that  you  should  do  everything 
in  the  best  manner  that  you  can. 

For  if  it  is  once  a  pleasure  to  you  to  excel  other  people,  it 
will  by  degrees  be  a  pleasure  to  you,  to  see  other  people  not  so 
good  as  yourself. 

Banish  therefore  every  thought  of  pride  and  distinction,  and 
accustom  yourself  to  rejoice  in  all  the  excellencies  and  perfec¬ 
tions  of  your  fellow-creatures,  and  be  as  glad  to  see  any  of  their 
good  actions  as  your  own. 

For  as  God  is  as  well  pleased  with  their  well-doings,  as  with 
yours ;  so  you  ought  to  desire,  that  everything  that  is  wise, 
and  holy,  and  good,  may  be  performed  in  as  high  a  manner  by 
other  people,  as  by  yourself. 

Let  this  therefore  be  your  only  motive  to  all  good  actions,  to 
do  everything  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  you  can ;  for  this  only 
reason,  because  it  is  pleasing  to  God,  who  writes  all  your  actions 
in  a  book.  When  I  am  dead,  my  son,  you  will  be  master  of 
all  my  estate,  which  will  be  a  great  deal  more  than  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  one  family  require.  Therefore  as  you  are  to  be  charit¬ 
able  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  wish  them  the  same  happiness 

VOL.  iv.  2  c 
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with  you  in  heaven ;  so  he  charitable  to  their  bodies,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  them  as  happy  as  you  upon  earth. 

As  God  has  created  all  things  for  the  common  good  of  all 
men  ;  so  let  that  part  of  them,  which  is  fallen  to  your  share, 
be  employed,  as  God  would  have  all  employed,  for  the  common 
good  of  all. 

Do  good,  my  son,  first  of  all  to  those  that  most  deserve  it, 
but  remember  to  do  good  to  all.  The  greatest  sinners  receive 
daily  instances  of  God’s  goodness  towards  them  ;  He  nourishes 
and  preserves  them,  that  they  may  repent,  and  return  to  Him  ; 
do  you  therefore  imitate  God,  and  think  no  one  too  bad  to  re¬ 
ceive  your  relief  and  kindness,  wdien  you  see  that  he  wants  it. 

I  am  teaching  you  Latin  and  Greek,  not  that  you  should 
desire  to  be  a  great  critic,  a  fine  poet,  or  an  eloquent  orator.  I 
would  not  have  your  heart  feel  any  of  these  desires ;  for  the 
desire  of  these  accomplishments  is  a  vanity  of  the  mind,  and 
the  masters  of  them  are  generally  vain  men. 

But  I  teach  you  these  languages,  that  at  proper  times  you 
may  look  into  the  history  of  past  ages,  and  learn  the  method  of 
God’s  Providence  over  the  world  :  that  reading  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  sages,  you  may  see  how  wisdom  and  -virtue  have 
been  the  praise  of  great  men  of  all  ages,  and  fortify  your  mind 
by  their  wise  sayings. 

Let  truth  and  plainness  therefore  be  the  only  ornament  of 
your  language,  and  study  nothing  but  how  to  think  of  all 
things  as  they  deserve,  to  choose  everything  that  is  best,  to 
live  according  to  reason  and  order,  and  to  act  in  every  part  of 
your  life  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 

Study  how  to  fill  your  heart  full  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
love  of  your  neighbour,  and  then  be  content  to  be  no  deeper  a 
scholar,  no  finer  a  gentleman,  than  these  tempers  will  make 
you.  As  true  religion  is  nothing  else  but  simple  nature  go¬ 
verned  by  right  reason ;  so  it  loves  and  requires  great  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  life.  Therefore  avoid  all  superfluous  shows, 
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finery,  and  equipage,  and  let  your  house  be  plainly  furnished 
with  moderate  convcniencies.  Do  not  consider  what  your 
estate  can  afford,  but  what  right  reason  requires. 

Let  your  dress  be  sober,  clean,  and  modest ;  not  to  set  out 
the  beauty  of  your  person,  but  to  declare  the  sobriety  of  your 
mind,  that  your  outward  garb  may  resemble  the  plainness  of 
your  heart.  For  it  is  highly  reasonable,  that  you  should  be 
one  man,  all  of  a  piece,  and  appear  outwardly  such  as  you  are 
inwardly. 

As  to  your  meat  and  drink,  in  them  observe  the  highest  rules 
of  Christian  temperance  and  sobriety  :  consider  your  body  only 
as  the  servant  of  your  soul ;  and  only  so  nourish  it,  as  it  may 
best  perform  an  humble  and  obedient  service  to  it. 

But,  my  son,  observe  this  as  a  most  principal  thing,  which  I 
shall  remember  you  of  as  long  as  I  live  : 

Hate  and  despise  all  human  glory,  for  it  is  nothing  else  but 
human  folly.  It  is  the  greatest  snare,  and  the  greatest  betrayer, 
that  you  can  possibly  admit  into  your  heart. 

Let  every  day  therefore  be  a  day  of  humility,  condescend  to  all 
the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  your  fellow-creatures,  cover 
their  frailties,  love  their  excellencies,  encourage  their  virtues, 
relieve  their  wants,  rejoice  in  their  prosperities,  compassionate 
their  distress,  receive  their  friendship,  overlook  their  unkind¬ 
ness,  forgive  their  malice,  be  a  servant  of  servants,  and  conde¬ 
scend  to  do  the  lowest  offices  to  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

Aspire  after  nothing  but  your  own  purity  and  perfection,  and 
have  no  ambition  but  to  do  everything  in  so  reasonable  and 
religious  a  manner,  that  you  may  be  glad  that  God  is  every¬ 
where  present,  and  sees  all  your  actions.  The  greatest  trial  of 
humility  is  an  humble  behaviour  towards  your  equals  in  age, 
estate,  and  condition  of  life.  Therefore,  be  careful  of  all  the 
motions  of  your  heart  towards  these  people.  Let  all  your 
behaviour  towards  them  be  governed  by  unfeigned  love.  Have 
no  desire  to  put  any  of  your  equals  below  you,  nor  any  anger 
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at  those  that  would  put  themselves  above  you.  If  they  are 
proud,  they  are  ill  of  a  very  bad  distemper  ;  let  them  there¬ 
fore  have  your  tender  pity,  and  perhaps  your  meekness  may 
prove  an  occasion  of  their  cure ;  but  if  your  humility  should 
do  them  no  good,  it  will  however  be  the  greatest  good  to 
yourself. 

Remember  that  there  is  but  one  man  in  the  world,  with 
whom  you  are  to  have  perpetual  contention,  and  be  always 
striving  to  exceed  him,  and  that  is  yourself. 

The  time  of  practising  these  precepts,  my  child,  will  soon  be 
over  with  you ;  the  world  will  soon  slip  through  your  hands,  or 
rather  you  will  soon  slip  through  it ;  it  seems  but  the  other  day 
since  I  received  these  same  instructions  from  my  dear  father, 
that  I  am  now  leaving  with  you.  And  the  God  that  gave  me 
ears  to  hear,  and  a  heart  to  receive  what  my  father  said  unto 
me,  will,  I  hope,  give  you  grace  to  love  and  follow  the  same  in¬ 
structions. 


BISHOP  HORNE. 

Like  Beveridge,  George  Horne  was  the  son  of  a  clergy¬ 
man.  His  father  was  rector  of  Otham,  near  Maidstone,  in 
Kent,  and  there  he  was  born,  November  1,  1730.  He  had  a 
very  happy  childhood.  His  father,  a  man  of  remarkably  mild 
and  gentle  dispositions,  was  fond  of  music,  and  when  his  son 
was  an  infant,  he  used  to  awake  him  by  playing  on  a  flute ; 
no  wonder  that  George  carried  through  life  a  love  of  music,  and 
an  affectionate  veneration  for  his  father's  memory. 

As  a  student  of  University  College,  Oxford,  Horne  became 
a  good  general  scholar,  as  well  as  a  zealous  disciple  of  Hut¬ 
chinson.  The  best  of  his  theology  he  derived  from  the  two 
folios  of  Leslie,  the  author  of  “  A  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Deists;”  and  from  the  writings  of  William  Law  his 
piety  received  an  intense  and  elevating  impulse.  To  his  sus¬ 
ceptible  temperament  there  was  a  great  charm  in  an  author- 
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ship  so  ingenious,  so  original,  and  so  earnest  as  Law  and 
Hutchinson ;  but  in  Horne  there  was  an  amount  of  good  taste 
and  sober  judgment  which  saved  him  from  the  extravagances 
of  Behmenism,  and  of  those  who  sought  to  make  a  “  Prin- 
cipia”  of  the  Bible. 

He  was  early  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  of  which 
he  became  eventually  president,  and  shortly  before  the  close  of 
his  life  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Norwich.  He  died  at 
Bath,  January  17,  1792. 

Bishop  Horne  spent  twenty  years  preparing  his  “  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,”  *  and  his  devout  painstaking  has 
resulted  in  a  work  of  imperishable  value.  Much  more  learned 
than  it  looks,  it  displays  no  pedantry  to  weary  or  repel  the 
ordinary  reader,  whilst  its  warm  devotional  feeling,  its  beauti¬ 
ful  but  natural  and  unforced  reflections,  and  its  exquisite 
language  have  made  it  one  of  the  dearest  companions  of  Chris¬ 
tian  retirement  for  the  last  two  generations. 

E\ )E  psalms  of  ©aMU 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the  true  character 
of  these  sacred  hymns. 

Greatness  confers  no  exemption  from  the  cares  and  sorrows 
of  life.  Its  share  of  them  frequently  bears  a  melancholy  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  exaltation.  This  the  Israelitish  monarch  expe¬ 
rienced.  He  sought  in  piety  that  peace  which  he  could  not 
find  in  empire,  and  alleviated  the  disquietudes  of  state  with 
the  exercises  of  devotion. 

His  invaluable  Psalms  convey  those  comforts  to  others  which 
they  afforded  to  himself.  Composed  upon  particular  occasions, 
yet  designed  for  general  use ;  delivered  out  as  services  for 
Israelites  under  the  law,  yet  no  less  adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Christians  under  the  gospel ;  they  present  religion 

*  Life  of  Horne,  by  W.  Jones,  p.  121. 
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to  us  in  the  most  engaging  dres3  ;  communicating  truths  which 
philosophy  could  never  investigate,  in  a  style  which  poetry  can 
never  equal ;  while  history  is  made  the  vehicle  of  prophecy, 
and  creation  lends  all  its  charms  to  paint  the  glories  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  Calculated  alike  to  profit  and  to  please,  they  inform  the 
understanding,  elevate  the  affections,  and  entertain  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  Indited,  under  the  influence  of  Him  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  known,  and  all  events  foreknown,  they  suit  man 
kind  in  all  situations,  grateful  as  the  manna  which  descended 
from  above,  and  conformed  itself  to  every  palate.  The  fairest 
productions  of  human  wit,  after  a  few  perusals,  like  gathered 
flowers,  wither  in  our  hands,  and  lose  their  fragrancy ;  but 
these  unfading  plants  of  paradise  become,  as  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them,  still  more  and  more  beautiful ;  their  bloom 
appears  to  be  daily  heightened ;  fresh  odours  are  emitted,  and 
new  sweets  extracted  from  them.  He  who  hath  once  tasted 
their  excellencies,  will  desire  to  taste  them  yet  again;  and  he 
who  tastes  them  oftenest  will  relish  them  best. 

And  now,  could  the  author  flatter  himself  that  any  one 
would  take  half  the  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  exposi¬ 
tion  which  he  hath  taken  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the 
loss  of  his  labour.  The  employment  detached  him  from  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noise  of 
folly ;  vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for  a  season,  care  and 
disquietude  came  not  near  his  dwelling.  He  arose  fresh  as 
the  morning  to  his  task ;  the  silence  of  the  night  invited  him 
to  pursue  it ;  and  he  can  truly  say,  that  food  and  rest  were  not 
preferred  before  it.  Every  psalm  improved  infinitely  upon  his 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one  gave  him  uneasiness  but  the 
last ;  for  then  he  grieved  that  his  work  was  done.  Happier 
hours  than  those  which  have  been  spent  on  these  meditations 
on  the  Songs  of  Sion,  he  never  expects  to  see  in  this  world. 
Very  pleasantly  did  they  pass,  and  moved  smoothly  and  swiftly 
along ;  for  when  thus  engaged,  he  counted  no  time.  They 
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are  gone,  but  have  left  a  relish  and  a  fragrance  upon  the  mind, 
and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  sweet. 

HENRY  VENN. 

Few  biographies  are  more  delightful  and  edifying  than  the 
life  of  the  wise,  faithful,  and  eminent  rector  of  Yelling.  From 
its  pages  we  extract  two  characteristic  letters. 

ILtfc  in  tfje  $3arsflnatje. 

You  tell  me  you  have  no  idea  how  we  go  on.  Take  the 
following  sketch.  I  am  up  one  of  the  first  in  the  house,  soon 
after  five  o’clock ;  and  when  prayer  and  reading  the  blessed 
Word  is  done,  my  daughters  make  their  appearance ;  and  I 
teach  them  till  Mrs  Yenn  comes  down,  at  half-past  eight. 
Then  family  prayer  begins,  which  is  often  very  sweet,  as  my 
mother’s  maid,  and  my  own  servants,  are  all,  I  believe,  born  of 
God.  The  children  begin  to  sing  prettily,  and  our  praises,  I 
trust,  are  heard  on  high.  From  breakfast,  we  are  all  em¬ 
ployed,  till  we  ride  out,  in  fine  weather,  two  hours  for  health ; 
and  after  dinner  employed  again.  At  six,  I  have  always  one 
hour  for  solemn  meditation  and  walking*  in  my  house,  till 
seven.  We  have  then,  sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  more  or 
less,  of  the  people,  to  whom  I  expound  the  Word  of  the 
blessed  God  :  several  appear  much  affected ;  and  sometimes 
Jesus  stands  in  the  midst,  and  saith,  “  Peace  be  unto  you  !” 
Our  devotions  end  at  eight :  we  sup,  and  go  to  rest  at  ten. 
On  Sundays,  I  am  still  enabled  to  speak  six  hours,  at  three 
different  times,  to  my  own  great  surprise.  0  the  goodness  of 
God,  in  raising  me  up  ! 

*  It  was  Mr  Venn’s  habit  to  engage  in  devotional  exercises  of  meditation 
and  prayer  during  this  hour,  whilst  walking  alone,  either  in  a  large  room  of 
the  house,  or  sometimes  in  the  church. 
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SUltcr  ta  a  Qaugljtcr. 

Telling,  July  14,  1784. 

My  dear  Jane, — Yesterday  your  welcome  letter  arrived  ; 
and  we  all,  as  you  conclude,  unite  in  praising  our  God,  wlio 
hears  our  prayers,  and  is  richly  deserving  our  love,  for  His 
benefits  bestowed  upon  us  in  this  world,  even  of  a  temporal 
nature.  The  natural  man  loses  the  sweetest  part  of  enjoyment, 
even  of  the  only  things  he  can  enjoy.  He  eats  and  drinks, 
and  feasts  upon  the  creature,  as  a  brute,  not  knowing  from 
whence  it  comes.  If  his  pleasure  and  comfort  are  in  a  tender 
and  beloved  wife,  an  amiable  child,  or  affectionate  friend — the 
wife,  or  child,  or  friend,  is  all.  A  true  Christian,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  enjoys  the  gift  more  richly,  as  a  gift  from  his  bountiful 
God.  “  This  excellent  woman,  so  beloved  by  me,”  he  says, 
“  the  Lord  found  out  and  bestowed  upon  me.  This  pleasant 
child,  who  gives  me  growing  delight,  is  a  plant  of  His  plant¬ 
ing.  Care,  in  education,  wmuld  have  been  fruitless,  had  not 
His  grace  crowned  it  with  success.” 

I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  are  led  to  be  thankful,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive,  with  thanksgiving  to  our  blessed  God,  His  tender  pro¬ 
tection.  By  returning  praise  for  the  daily  favours  we  receive, 
we  shall  acquire  a  habit  of  thankfulness,  wdiich  is  pleasing  and 
honourable  to  God,  comfort  to  the  mind,  and  health  to  the 
body  in  most  cases ;  for  a  cheerful  heart  doeth  good,  like  a 
medicine. 

Such  improvement  my  beloved  daughter  is  enabled,  glory 
be  to  God,  to  make  of  temporal  blessings.  Yet  these  only 
lead  the  way  to,  and  prepare  the  mind  to  be  the  more  affected 
with,  the  spiritual  blessings  we  enjoy.  What  cause  have  all 
those  to  break  out  in  holy  joy,  who  have  a  heart  given  them 
to  seek  after  God,  to  desire  restoration  to  the  proper  state  of 
an  immortal  creature — a  state  of  love  to  his  Maker,  of  entire 
dependence  upon  Him,  of  union  of  will  with  Him,  of  delight 
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in  His  name,  of  an  abiding  supreme  desire  to  please  Him  in 
our  place  and  station  !  Wliat  cause  to  sing  with  joy,  that  the 
certain  possession  of  these  tempers  is  gained  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  : — for  there,  love,  beyond 
everything  seen  or  known  by  men  or  angels,  is  displayed  ! 
“  My  God,”  the  believer  says,  “  who  hast  lived,  and  laboured, 
and  fought,  and  been  wounded,  and  slain,  in  getting  life  and 
salvation  for  me — how  shall  I  thank  Thee  with  becoming 
ardour !  how  shall  I  love  Thee  as  I  ought  ! — I  am  Thine  ! 
Oh,  save  me  from  ever  grieving  Thee,  by  forgetting  my  im¬ 
mense  debt  to  Thee  !  ” 

Such  aspirations  as  these,  souls  which  are  born  from  above, 
at  times,  feel ;  though  the  best  are  often  dull,  and  stupid,  and 
cold,  to  astonishment,  in  this  matter.  When  you  find  your 
precious  soul  in  this  unbecoming  frame  towards  your  God  and 
Saviour,  be  not  discouraged,  much  less  call  in  question  your 
faith,  but  confess,  frankly,  your  corruption,  and  enlarge  upon 
it,  and  then  humbly  beg  :  “  Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  according  to 
Thy  word — according  to  Thy  loving-kindness  !  I  should  never 
have  had  one  thought  of  gratitude  and  love,  hadst  Thou  not 
excited  it  in  me  !  Hast  Thou  begun  to  restore  my  soul,  and 
wilt  Thou  not  carry  on  the  work?  That  be  far  from  Thee  !” 
Such  humble  expostulations  are  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
without  success. 

The  very  same  thunder-storm  you  were  in,  reached,  in  great 
violence,  to  Orlingbury.  It  is  good  to  be  above  fear  that 
“  hath  torment,”  in  such  awful  weather.  Christians  should 
labour  much  not  to  fear,  as  men  without  God  have  cause  to 
do.  And  if  fear  of  death  makes  us  dismayed  at  the  storm, 
we  ought  to  examine  whence  that  fear  arises,  and  not  rest,  till 
we  can  say,  “  Death  is  ours.”  It  is  but  a  bad  return  for  all 
His  precious  promises — and  love  stronger  than  death,  which 
Christ  has  had  for  us — to  tremble  and  quake,  in  case  He 
should  take  us  to  Himself.  I  grant  that  our  nerves  are  soon 
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shaken,  but  our  God  has  access  to  our  spirits,  and  can 
strengthen  us,  and  give  us  firmness ;  and  will,  when  we  pray 
to  Him,  that  for  the  credit  of  our  faith  in  His  name,  we  may 
not  fear  for  the  body,  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  our  hearts, 
and  let  Him  be  our  fear,  and  let  Him  be  our  dread.  Wishing 
you  much  of  His  presence,  much  more  knowledge,  and  faith, 
and  love,  and  every  divine  temper — and  often,  every  day, 
thinking  of  you — with  kind  love  from  your  dear  mamma,  I 
remain  your  affectionate  father, 

H.  Venn. 

P.S. — What  is  this  1  All  this  a  postscript !  Why,  it  is 
almost  as  long  as  the  long  letter  ! — So  it  is.  And  all  this 
postscript  is,  to  inform  you,  and  your  dear  fellow  travellers, 
how  it  fared  with  me  after  wTe  parted,  and  of  several  other 
particulars  in  the  way  of  conversation.  Charming  was  the 
summer’s  breeze,  and  nothing,  in  my  way  to  Kettering,  to 
interrupt  my  most  serious  thoughts  on  the  constitution  of 
things  here,  plainly  concurring,  with  the  Word  of  God,  to 
prove  that  “  this  is  not  our  rest.”  Friends  who  are  most 
happy  in  each  other,  and  tender  relations,  are  not  long  to¬ 
gether  ;  their  interviews  are  soon  at  an  end.  How  is  the  mind 
relieved  by  particular  prayer  for  them,  and  lively  hope  of  their 
safety,  being  interested  in  the  great  salvation  of  God  !  With 
thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  prayer,  and  singing,  I  reached  my 
destination.  No  sooner  was  I  come  to  Orlinbury,  than  Mr  and 
Mrs  Scott  from  Olney  (who  were  visiting  in  the  parish)  came 
in ;  and  very  glad  we  were  to  meet.  He  is  a  man  of  right 
spirit,  always  about  his  Master’s  business ;  and  has  a  tongue 
given  him,  which  is  “  a  well  of  life,”  always  ministering  grace 
to  the  hearers.  One  hour  was  all  the  time  we  could  spend  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  then  he  engaged  me  to  make  an  exchange  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  August,  God  willing. 

Kitty  sets  out  well.  James  M.  sent  for  medicine  for  his 
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wife,  wlio  has  a  fever.  Kitty  desired,  immediately,  she  might 
walk  over  to  see  the  patient ;  for  she  could  not  otherwise  tell 
what  to  prescribe.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  her  tread  in  your 
steps.  Oh,  may  we  all  love  the  poor  more,  and  study  to  help 
them,  and  not  fear  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  !  I  paid  J. 
Peters  her  eight  shillings ;  and  she  gets  into  her  little  house 
this  day.  She  went  away  from  the  parsonage  rejoicing.  A 
parsonage  should  be  a  place  of  refuge — a  house  of  mercy.  The 
very  sight  of  it  should  be  pleasing  to  the  poor  and  desolate. 
Prayer,  to  be  helped,  and  enabled  to  help  the  poor,  will  be 
answered  ; — and  such  aid,  so  obtained,  is  matter  of  great  thank¬ 
fulness. 


JOHN  NEWTON. 

To  this  father  of  many  faithful, — so  quaint,  so  kind,  so 
shrewd, — our  readers  have  already  been  introduced.*  His 
sermons  are  not  remarkable,  and  his  volume  of  Church  History 
is  inferior  to  Milner ;  but  “  his  letters  are  weighty,”  and  few 
hymns  are  more  endeared  than 

“  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds,” 
and  some  others  which  he  added  to  the  Olney  collection. 


SUfjmjjs  Eobclg.t 

“  Whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report, — 
think  on  these  things.” — Phil.  iv.  8. 

Dear  Sir, — The  precept  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  motto 
is  applicable  to  many  particulars,  which  are  but  seldom  and 
occasionally  mentioned  from  the  pulpit.  There  are  improprie¬ 
ties  of  conduct,  which,  though  usually  considered  as  foibles 


*  Christian  Classics,  vol.  iv.  p.  250. 
From  “  Letters  by  Omicron,”  &c. 
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that  hardly  deserve  a  severe  censure,  are  properly  sinful ;  for 
though  some  of  them  may  not  seem  to  violate  any  express 
command  of  Scripture,  yet  they  are  contrary  to  that  accuracy 
and  circumspection  which  become  our  profession.  A  Christian, 
by  the  tenor  of  his  high  calling,  is  bound  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  evil;  and  his  deportment  should  not  only  be  up¬ 
right  as  to  his  leading  principles,  but  amiable  and  engaging, 
and  as  free  as  possible  from  every  inconsistence  and  blemish. 
The  characters  of  some  valuable  persons  are  clouded ;  and  the 
influence  they  might  otherwise  have,  greatly  counteracted  by 
comparatively  small  faults  :  yet  faults  they  certainly  are ;  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  could  be  made  so  sensible  of  them,  and  of 
their  ill  effects,  as  that  they  might  earnestly  watch,  and  strive, 
and  pray  against  them.  I  know  not  how  to  explain  myself  better 
than  by  attempting  the  outlines  of  a  few  portraits,  to  each  of 
which  I  apprehend  some  strong  resemblances  may  be  found  in 
real  life.  I  do  not  wish  to  set  my  readers  to  work  to  find  out 
such  resemblances  among  their  neighbours;  but  would  advise 
them  to  examine  carefully,  whether  they  cannot,  in  one  or  other 
of  them,  discover  some  traces  of  their  own  features :  and  though 
I  speak  of  men  only,  counterparts  to  the  several  characters 
may  doubtless  be  found  here  and  there  among  the  women ;  for 
the  imperfections  and  evils  of  a  fallen  nature  are  equally  en¬ 
tailed  upon  both  sexes. 

Austerus  is  a  solid  and  exemplary  Christian.  He  has  a 
deep,  extensive,  and  experimental  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
Inflexibly  and  invariably  true  to  his  principles,  he  stems  with 
a  noble  singularity  the  torrent  of  the  world,  and  can  neither  be 
bribed  nor  intimidated  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  is  a  rough 
diamond  of  great  intrinsic  value,  and  would  sparkle  with  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lustre  if  he  Avere  more  polished:  but  though  the 
Word  of  God  is  his  daily  study,  and  he  prizes  the  precepts,  as 
Avell  as  the  promises,  more  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver, 
there  is  one  precept  he  seems  to  have  overlooked;  I  mean  that 
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of  tlie  apostle,  “  Be  courteous.”  Instead  of  that  gentleness  and 
condescension  which  will  always  be  expected  from  a  professed 
follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  there  is  a  harshness  in 
his  manner  which  makes  him  more  admired  than  beloved; 
and  they  who  truly  love  him,  often  feel  more  constraint  than 
pleasure  when  in  his  company.  His  intimate  friends  are 
satisfied  that  he  is  no  stranger  to  true  humility  of  heart;  but 
these  are  few.  By  others  he  is  thought  proud,  dogmatic,  and 
self-important ;  nor  can  this  prejudice  against  him  be  easily 
removed,  until  he  can  lay  aside  that  cynical  air  which  he  has 
unhappily  contracted. 

Humanus  is  generous  and  benevolent.  His  feelings  are 
lively,  and  his  expressions  of  them  strong.  No  one  is  more 
distant  from  sordid  views,  or  less  influenced  by  a  selfish  spirit. 
His  heart  burns  with  love  to  Jesus,  and  he  is  ready  to  receive 
with  open  arms  all  who  love  his  Saviour.  Yet  with  an  upright 
and  friendly  spirit,  which  entitles  him  to  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  wdio  know  him,  he  has  not  everything  we  would  wish  in 
a  friend.  In  some  respects,  though  not  in  the  most  criminal 
sense,  he  briclleth  not  his  tongue.  Should  you,  without  wit¬ 
ness  or  writing,  intrust  him  with  untold  gold,  you  would  run 
no  risk  of  loss;  but  if  you  intrust  him  with  a  secret,  you 
thereby  put  it  in  the  possession  of  the  public.  Not  that  he 
would  wilfully  betray  you,  but  it  is  his  infirmity.  He  knows 
not  how  to  keep  a  secret;  it  escapes  from  him  before  he  is 
aware.  So  likewise  as  to  matters  of  fact :  in  things  which  are 
of  great  importance,  and  where  he  is  sufficiently  informed,  no 
man  has  a  stricter  regard  to  truth;  birt  in  the  smaller  concerns 
of  common  life,  whether  it  be  from  credulity,  or  from  a  strange 
and  blamable  inadvertence,  he  frequently  grieves  and  surprises 
those  who  know  his  real  character,  by  saying  the  thing  that 
is  not.  Thus  they  to  whom  he  opens  his  very  heart,  dare 
not  make  him  returns  of  equal  confidence;  and  they  who  in 
some  cases  would  venture  their  lives  upon  his  word,  in  others 
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are  afraid  of  telling  a  story  after  him.  How  lamentable  are 
such  blemishes  in  such  a  person ! 

Prudens,  though  not  of  a  generous  natural  temper,  is  a  par¬ 
taker  of  that  grace  which  opens  the  heart,  and  inspires  a  dis¬ 
position  to  love  and  to  good  works.  He  bestows  not  his  alms 
to  be  seen  of  men;  but  they  who  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  knowing  what  he  does  for  the  relief  of  others,  and  of  com¬ 
paring  it  Avith  his  ability,  can  acquit  him  in  good  measure  of 
the  charge  which  another  part  of  his  conduct  exposes  him  to. 
For  Prudens  is  a  great  economist;  and  though  he  would  not 
willingly  wrong  or  injure  any  person,  yet  the  meannesses  to 
which  he  will  submit,  either  to  save  or  gain  a  penny  in  Avhat 
he  accounts  an  honest  way,  are  a  great  discredit  to  his  profes¬ 
sion.  He  is  punctual  in  fulfilling  his  engagements ;  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard,  strict,  and  suspicious  in  making  his  bargains. 
And  in  his  dress,  and  every  article  of  his  personal  concerns,  he 
is  content  to  be  so  much  below  the  station  in  which  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  has  placed  him,  that  to  those  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  private  benefactions  to  the  poor,  he  appears 
under  the  hateful  character  of  a  miser,  and  to  be  governed  by 
that  love  of  money  Avhich  the  Scripture  declares  to  be  the  root 
of  all  evil,  and  inconsistent  with  the  true  love  of  God  and  of 
the  saints. 

Volatilis  is  sufficiently  exact  in  performing  his  promises  in 
such  instances  as  he  thinks  of  real  importance.  If  he  bids  a 
person  depend  upon  his  assistance,  he  Avill  not  disappoint  his 
expectations.  Perhaps  he  is  equally  sincere  in  all  his  promises 
at  the  time  of  making  them;  but  for  Avant  of  method  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  he  is  always  in  a  hurry,  always  too 
late,  and  has  always  some  engagement  upon  his  hands  with 
Avhich  it  is  impossible  he  can  comply :  yet  he  goes  on  in  this 
way,  exposing  himself  and  others  to  continual  disappoint¬ 
ments.  He  accepts,  without  a  thought,  proposals  which  are 
incompatible  with  each  other,  and  will  perhaps  undertake  to  be 
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at  two  or  tliree  different  and  distant  places  at  the  same  hour. 
This  has  been  so  long  his  practice,  that  nobody  now  expects 
him  till  they  see  him.  In  other  respects  he  is  a  good  sort  of 
man ;  but  this  want  of  punctuality,  which  runs  through  his 
whole  deportment,  puts  everything  out  of  course  in  which  he 
is  concerned,  abroad  and  at  home.  Volatilis  excuses  himself 
as  well  he  can,  and  chiefly  by  alleging,  that  the  things  in  which 
he  fails  are  of  no  great  consequence.  But  he  would  do  well  to 
remember,  that  truth  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  ought  not  to  be 
violated  in  the  smallest  matters,  without  an  unforeseen  and 
unavoidable  prevention.  Such  a  trifling  turn  of  spirit  lessens 
the  weight  of  a  person’s  character,  though  he  makes  no  pre¬ 
tentions  to  religion,  and  is  a  still  greater  blemish  in  a  pro¬ 
fessor. 

Cessator  is  not  chargeable  with  being  buried  in  the  cares  and 
business  of  the  present  life  to  the  neglect  of  the  one  thing 
needful  ;  but  he  greatly  neglects  the  duties  of  his  station.  Had 
he  been  sent  into  the  world  only  to  read,  pray,  hear  sermons, 
and  join  in  religious  conversation,  he  might  pass  for  an  emi¬ 
nent  Christian.  But  though  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  his 
abounding  in  these  exercises  springs  from  a  heart-attachment 
to  divine  things,  his  conduct  evidences  that  his  judgment  is 
weak,  and  his  views  of  his  Christian  calling  are  very  narrow 
and  defective.  He  does  not  consider,  that  waiting  upon  God 
in  the  public  and  private  ordinances  is  designed,  not  to  excuse 
us  from  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  civil  life,  but  to  instruct, 
strengthen,  and  qualify  us  for  their  performance.  His  affairs 
are  in  disorder,  and  his  family  and  connexions  are  likely  to 
suffer  by  his  indolence.  He  thanks  God  that  he  is  not  worldly- 
minded;  but  he  is  an  idle  and  unfaithful  member  of  society, 
and  causes  the  way  of  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  Of  such  the 
apostle  has  determined,  that  “  if  any  man  will  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat.” 

Curiosus  is  upright  and  unblamable  in  his  general  deport- 
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ment,  and  no  stranger  to  the  experiences  of  a  true  Christian. 
His  conversation  upon  these  subjects  is  often  satisfactory  and 
edifying.  He  would  be  a  much  more  agreeable  companion, 
were  it  not  for  an  impertinent  desire  of  knowing  everybody’s 
business,  and  the  grounds  of  every  hint  that  is  occasionally 
dropped  in  discourse  where  he  is  present.  This  puts  him  upon 
asking  a  multiplicity  of  needless  and  improper  questions;  and 
obliges  those  who  know  him,  to  be  continually  upon  their  guard, 
and  to  treat  him  with  reserve.  He  catechises  even  strangers, 
and  is  unwilling  to  part  with  them  until  he  is  punctually  in¬ 
formed  of  all  their  connexions,  employments,  and  designs.  For 
this  idle  curiosity  he  is  marked  and  avoided  as  a  busy-body; 
and  they  who  have  the  best  opinion  of  him,  cannot  but  wonder 
that  a  man,  who  appears  to  have  so  many  better  things  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  thoughts,  should  find  leisure  to  amuse  himself  with 
what  does  not  at  all  concern  him.  Were  it  not  for  the  rules 
of  civility,  he  would  be  affronted  every  day :  and  if  he  would 
attend  to  the  cold  and  evasive  answers  he  receives  to  his  in¬ 
quiries,  or  even  to  the  looks  with  which  they  are  accompanied, 
he  might  learn,  that,  though  he  means  no  harm,  he  appears  to 
a  great  disadvantage,  and  that  this  prying  disposition  is  very 
unpleasing. 

Querulus  wastes  much  of  his  precious  time  in  declaiming 
against  the  management  of  public  affairs;  though  he  has 
neither  access  to  the  springs  which  move  the  wheels  of  govern¬ 
ment,  nor  influence  either  to  accelerate  or  retard  their  motions. 
Our  national  concerns  are  no  more  affected  by  the  remonstrances 
of  Querulus,  than  the  heavenly  bodies  are  by  the  disputes  of 
astronomers.  While  the  newspapers  are  the  chief  sources  of 
his  intelligence,  and  his  situation  precludes  him  from  being  a 
competent  judge  either  of  matters  of  fact,  or  matters  of  right, 
why  should  Querulus  trouble  himself  with  politics?  This 
would  be  a  weakness,  if  we  consider  him  only  as  a  member 
of  society ;  but  if  we  consider  him  as  a  Christian,  it  is  worse 
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tlian  weakness :  it  is  a  sinful  conformity  to  the  men  of  the 
world,  who  look  no  further  than  to  second  causes,  and  forget 
that  the  Lord  reigns.  If  a  Christian  be  placed  in  a  public 
sphere  of  action,  he  should  undoubtedly  be  faithful  to  his 
calling,  and  endeavour  by  all  lawful  methods  to  transmit  our 
privileges  to  posterity :  but  it  would  be  better  for  Querulus  to 
let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.  There  are  people  enough  to  make 
a  noise  about  political  matters,  who  know  not  how  to  employ 
their  time  to  better  purpose.  Our  Lord’s  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world ;  and  most  of  His  people  may  do  their  country  much 
more  essential  service  by  pleading  for  it  in  prayer,  than  by 
finding  fault  with  things  which  they  have  no  power  to  alter. 
If  Querulus  had  opportunity  of  spending  a  few  months  under 
some  of  the  governments  upon  the  continent  (I  may,  indeed,  say 
under  any  of  them),  he  would  probably  bring  home  with  him 
a  more  grateful  sense  of  the  Lord’s  goodness  to  him,  in  ap¬ 
pointing  his  lot  in  Britain.  As  it  is,  his  zeal  is  not  only  un¬ 
profitable  to  others,  but  hurtful  to  himself.  It  embitters  his 
spirit,  it  diverts  his  thoughts  from  things  of  greater  importance, 
and  prevents  him  from  feeling  the  value  of  those  blessings, 
civil  and  religious,  which  he  actually  possesses :  and  could  he 
(as  he  wishes)  prevail  on  many  to  act  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
governing  powers  might  be  irritated  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  abridging  that  religious  liberty  which  we  are  favoured  with 
above  all  the  nations  upon  earth.  Let  me  remind  Querulus, 
that  the  hour  is  approaching,  when  many  things,  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  too  much  engross  his  thoughts  and  inflame  his  passions, 
will  appear  as  foreign  to  him  as  what  is  now  transacting  among 
the  Tartars  or  Chinese. 

Other  improprieties  of  conduct,  which  lessen  the  influence 
and  spot  the  profession  of  some  who  wish  well  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  might  be  enumerated,  but  these  may  suffice  for  a 
specimen. 
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The  names  of  Addison,  of  Soame  Jenyns  and  Abraham 
Tucker,  have  already  passed  under  our  review ;  William  Cowper 
and  several  others  will  come  before  us  among  the  poets  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  amongst  its  apologists  it  was  only  the 
want  of  space  which  constrained  us  to  omit  Lord  Lyttleton  and 
Gilbert  West.  But  it  would  be  injustice  to  our  subject  and  to 
our  readers  if  we  took  no  notice  of  others  who  were  amongst 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  period ;  and  of  one  at  least 
who,  if  not  precisely  a  popular  author,  is  a  genius  of  whom 
Britain  is  proud,  and  for  whom  the  civilised  world  is  grateful. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTOH. 

When  inaugurating  the  statue  at  Grantham,*  Lord  Brougham 
began  his  address  by  saying  :  “We  are  this  day  assembled  to 
commemorate  him  of  whom  the  consent  of  nations  has  declared 
that  that  man  is  chargeable  with  nothing  like  a  follower’s 
exaggeration  or  local  partiality,  who  pronounces  the  name  of 
Newton  as  that  of  the  greatest  genius  ever  bestowed  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  for  instructing  mankind  on  the  frame  of 
the  universe,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  : — 

‘  Whose  genius  dimmed  all  other  men’s  as  far 
As  does  the  mid-day  sun  the  midnight  star.’  ” 

But  it  was  not  the  frame  of  the  universe  alone,  and  its 
material  laws,  which  this  great  thinker  desired  to  look  into. 
Early  in  life  he  had  turned  his  powerful  understanding  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  found  a  special  attraction  in  the  pro- 
*  September  21,  1858. 
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phetical  books  of  the  Bible.  Soon  after  his  death  appeared 
his  “  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St  John”  (1733),  and  his  “Lexicon  Propheti- 
cum”  in  1737.  One  great  merit  of  these  works  is  their  effort 
to  establish  general  principles  of  interpretation,  and  to  furnish 
a  key  to  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture ;  nor  need  it  be 
any  disparagement  to  the  illustrious  author  if  his  prophetical 
investigations  have  failed  to  command  the  general  and  final 
assent  accorded  to  the  “  Principia  Mathematical’ 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  six  miles  south 
from  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  December  25,  1642.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1667  became 
a  fellow.  His  analysis  of  light  and  other  optical  discoveries 
were  made  before  1672.  The  “Principia,”  unfolding  the  laws 
of  universal  gravitation,  appeared  in  1686.  Succeeding  Dr 
Isaac  Barrow  as  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  1669, 
he  represented  the  university  in  the  convention  parliament  in 
1689,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint  in  1697.  From 
the  year  1703  he  held  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Kensington,  March  20, 
1728.* 

•pm'ctts  of  Prophetic  Ingpftattcn. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  when  God  had  given 
them  a  law,  and  made  a  covenant  with  them  to  be  their  God 
if  they  would  keep  His  commandments,  He  sent  prophets  to 
reclaim  them  as  often  as  they  revolted  to  the  worship  of  other 
gods ;  and  upon  their  returning  to  Him,  they  sometimes  re¬ 
newed  the  covenant  which  they  had  broken.  These  prophets 
He  continued  to  send  till  the  days  of  Ezra ;  but  after  their 
prophecies  were  read  in  the  synagogues,  those  prophecies  were 
thought  sufficient.  For  if  the  people  would  not  hear  Moses 

*•  See  the  copious  and  eloquent  “Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,”  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  2  vols.  1855. 
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and  the  old  prophets,  they  would  hear  no  new  ones,  no  not 
though  they  should  rise  from  the  dead.  At  length,  when  a 
new  truth  was  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles — namely,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  God  sent  new  prophets  and  teachers ; 
but  after  their  writings  were  also  received  and  read  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  Christians,  prophecy  ceased  a  second  time. 
We  have  Moses,  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  words  of 
Christ  himself;  and  if  we  will  not  hear  them,  we  shall  be 
more  inexcusable  than  the  Jews.  For  the  prophets  and 
apostles  have  foretold,  that  as  Israel  often  revolted  and  brake 
the  covenant,  and  upon  repentance  renewed  it,  so  there  should 
be  a  falling  away  among  the  Christians  soon  after  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and  that  in  the  latter  days  God  would  destroy 
the  impenitent  revolters,  and  make  a  new  covenant  with  His 
people.  And  the  giving  ear  to  the  prophets  is  a  fundamental 
character  of  the  true  Church.  For  God  has  so  ordered  the 
prophecies,  that  in  the  latter  days  the  wise  may  understand, 
but  the  wicked  shall  do  wickedly,  and  none  of  the  wicked 
shall  understand  (Dan.  xii.  9,  10).  The  authority  of  emperors, 
kings,  and  princes  is  human  ;  the  authority  of  councils,  synods, 
bishops,  and  presbyters  is  human.  The  authority  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  is  divine,  and  comprehends  the  sum  of  religion,  reckon¬ 
ing  Moses  and  the  apostles  among  the  prophets ;  and  if  an 
angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  than  what  they 
have  delivered,  let  him  be  accursed.  Their  writings  contain 
the  covenant  betiveen  God  and  His  people,  with  instructions 
for  keeping  this  covenant,  instances  of  God’s  judgments  upon 
them  that  break  it,  and  predictions  of  things  to  come.  While 
the  people  of  God  keep  the  covenant,  they  continue  to  be  His 
people ;  when  they  break  it,  they  cease  to  be  His  people  or 
Church,  and  become  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  say  they  are 
Jews  and  are  not.  And  no  power  on  earth  is  authorised  to 
alter  this  covenant. 
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SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

The  fame  of  Sir  Iiichard  rests  on  “  The  Tatler,”  “  The  Spec¬ 
tator,”  “  The  Guardian,”  and  “  The  Englishman,” — the  first  in 
that  unique  and  charming  series  known  as  “  The  British 
Essayists.”  But  his  first  publication  was  “  The  Christian 
Elero.”  He  wrote  it  when  an  ensign  in  the  Guards,  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  with  his  name  in  1701.  He  hoped  that,  even  if  it  did 
no  other  good,  it  would  be  a  stimulus  to  his  own  virtuous 
exertions,  and  a  monitor  when  he  fell  short  of  his  own  stan¬ 
dard.  Even  in  this  respect  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  was  not- 
always  quite  successful. 

Steele  wTas  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  born  there  in  1671.  He 
died  at  his  own  estate,  Llangunnor,  in  Wales,  September  1, 
1729. 


St  -Paul 

Meekness  is  to  the  mind,  what  a  good  mien  is  to  the  body, 
without  which  the  best  limbed  and  finest  complexioned  person 
may  be  very  disagreeable ;  and  with  it,  a  very  homely  and 
plain  one  cannot  be  so  :  for  a  good  air  supplies  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  feature  and  shape,  by  throwing  a  certain  beauty  on  the 
whole,  which  covers  the  disagreeableness  of  the  parts.  It  has 
a  state  and  humility  peculiar  to  itself  above  all  virtues,  like 
the  holy  Scripture,  its  sacred  record,  where  the  highest  things 
are  expressed  in  the  most  easy  terms,  and  which  carries 
throughout  a  condescending  explanation,  and  a  certain  meek¬ 
ness  of  style. 

With  this  circumstance,  and  this  ready  virtue,  the  faithful 
followers  of  a  crucified  Master  were  to  shape  their  course  to  an 
eternal  kingdom,  and,  with  that  in  prospect,  to  contemn  the 
hazards  and  disasters  of  a  cruel  and  impenitent  generation. 
Great  were  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  all  our  blessed  Savi¬ 
our’s  apostles ;  but  St  Paul  being  peculiarly  sent  to  us  who 
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were  or  arc  Gentiles,  he,  methinks,  more  particularly  challenges 
our  regard.  God,  who  bestowed  upon  others  supernaturally 
the  gift  of  tongues,  but  not  of  arts,  thought,  therefore,  fit  to 
make  use  of  him,  already  master  in  some  measure  of  both,  and 
qualified  to  converse  with  the  politer  world,  by  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  studies,  laws,  and  customs.  But  though  he 
shews  himself,  by  frequent  brisk  sallies  and  quick  interroga¬ 
tories,  skilful  in  approaching  the  passions  by  rhetoric,  yet  he  is 
very  modest  in  any  of  these  ornaments,  and  strikes  all  along 
at  the  reason,  where  he  never  fails  to  convince  the  attentive 
and  unprejudiced ;  and  though  his  person  was  very  despicable 
(which  to  a  stranger  is  almost  an  insuperable  inconvenience), 
yet  such  was  the  power  of  the  commanding  truth  which  he 
uttered,  and  his  skill  how  and  when  to  utter  it,  that  there 
everywhere  appears  in  his  character  either  the  man  of  business, 
the  gentleman,  the  hero,  the  apostle,  or  the  martyr;  which 
eminence  above  the  other  apostles  might  be  well  espected  from 
his  sanguine  and  undertaking  complexion,  tempered  by  educa¬ 
tion,  and  quickened  by  grace.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  had 
opposed,  in  the  most  outrageous  and  violent  manner,  this  new 
faith,  and  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  glorious  leader 
of  the  army  of  martyrs,  St  Stephen ;  but  that  fierce  disposition 
fell  off  with  the  scales  from  his  eyes,  and  God,  who  ever 
regards  the  intention,  changed  his  mistaken  method  of  serving 
Him,  and  he  is  now  ready  to  promote  the  same  religion  by  his 
sufferings,  which  before  he  would  have  extirpated  by  his  per¬ 
secutions.  He  and  his  companion  had  made  very  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  conversion  both  of,Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  certain 
unbelievers  prompted  the  multitude  to  a  resolution  at  a  general 
assembly  to  assassinate  them  (Acts  xiv.) ;  but  they,  advertised 
of  it,  fled  unto  Lycaonia,  where  their  actions  and  eloquence 
were  very  successful.  But  at  Lystra,  a  certain  poor  cripple 
(from  his  mother’s  womb)  heard  him  with  very  particular 
ttention  and  devotion,  whom  the  apostle  (observing  in  his 
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very  countenance  his  warm  contrition  and  preparation  of  soul 
to  receive  the  benefit)  commanded  to  stand  up,  upon  which  he 
immediately  jumped  upon  his  legs  and  walked.  This  miracle 
alarmed  the  whole  city,  who  believed  their  gods  had  descended 
in  human  shapes.  Barnabas  was  immediately  Jove,  and  Paul 
his  Mercury.  The  priest  of  Jupiter  now  is  coming  to  sacrifice 
to  them  with  oxen  and  garlands  ;  but  they  ran  into  the  multi¬ 
tude  (ver.  15),  exclaiming,  “We  are  men  like  you,— subject  to 
the  same  weakness,  infirmities,  and  passions  with  yourselves. 
We,  alas  !  are  impotent  of  the  great  things  ourselves  have  done; 
your  and  our  Creator  will  no  longer  let  you  wander  in  the  maze 
and  error  of  your  vanities  and  false  notions  of  His  deity,  but 
has  sent  us  with  instances  of  Plis  omnipotence  to  awake  you  to 
a  worship  worthy  Him  and  worthy  you.”  O  graceful  passage, 
to  see  the  great  apostle  oppose  his  own  success  !  Now  only  his 
vehemence,  his  power,  and  his  eloquence  are  too  feeble  when 
they  are  urgent  against  themselves  ;  for  with  prayers  and  en¬ 
treaties  the  crowd  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  forbear 
their  adoration.  But  this  applause,  like  all  other,  was  but  a 
mere  gust ;  for  the  malice  of  certain  Jews  followed  them  from 
Iconium,  and  quickly  insinuated  into  the  giddy  multitude  as 
much  rancour  as  they  had  before  devotion,  who  in  a  tumultuary 
manner  stoned  St  Paul,  and  dragged  him  as  dead  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  but  he  bore  their  affronts  with  much  less 
indignation  than  their  worship.  Here  was  in  a  trice  the 
highest  and  lowest  condition,  the  most  respectful  and  most 
insolent  treatment  that  man  could  receive ;  but  Christianity, 
which  kept  his  eye  upon  the  cause,  not  effect,  of  his  actions 
(and  always  gives  us  a  transient  regard  to  transitory  things), 
depressed  him  when  adored,  exalted  him  when  affronted. 

But  these  two  excellent  men,  though  they  had  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  fellow-suffering,  and  their  friendship  heightened  by 
the  yet  faster  tie  of  religion,  could  not  longer  accompany  each 
other,  but  upon  a  dispute  about  -taking  Mark  with  them  (Acts 
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xv.  39),  who  it  seems  had  before  deserted  them,  their  dissen¬ 
sion  grew  to  the  highest  a  resentment  between  generous  friends 
ever  can,  even  to  part  and  estrange  them  j  but  they  did  it 
without  rancour,  malice,  or  perhaps  disesteem  of  each  other ; 
for  God  has  made  us,  whether  we  observe  it  at  the  instant  of 
being  so  or  not,  so  much  instruments  of  His  great  and  secret 
purposes,  that  He  has  given  every  individual  man,  I  know  not 
what  peculiarly  his  own,  which  so  much  distinguishes  him 
from  all  other  persons,  that  it  is  impossible,  sometimes,  for  two 
of  the  same  generous  resolutions,  honesty,  and  integrity,  to  do 
well  together ;  whether  it  be  that  Providence  has  so  ordered  it 
to  distribute  virtue  the  more,  or  whatever  it  is,  such  is  the 
frequent  effect.  For  these  noble  personages  were  forced  to 
take  different  ways,  and  in  those  were  eminently  useful  in  the 
same  cause ;  as  you  may  have  seen  two  chemical  waters 
asunder,  shining,  transparent, — thrown  together,  muddy  and 
offensive. 

The  apostle  (Acts  xvi.)  was  warned  in  a  vision  to  go  into 
Macedonia,  whither  he  and  his  new  companion  Silas  accord¬ 
ingly  went.  At  Philippi  he  commanded  an  evil  spirit  to  depart 
out  of  a  young  woman ;  but  her  master  (to  whom  her  distrac¬ 
tion  was  a  revenue,  which  ceased  by  her  future  inability  to 
answer  the  demands  usually  made  to  her),  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  hiding  private  malice  in  public  zeal,  raised  the 
multitude  upon  them,  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and 
innovators  upon  their  laws  and  liberties ;  the  multitude  hurried 
them  to  the  magistrates,  who,  happening  to  be  as  wise  as 
themselves,  commanded  them  to  be  stripped,  whipped,  and 
clapped  in  gaol ;  the  keeper  receiving  very  strict  orders  for 
their  safe  custody,  put  them  in  irons  in  the  dungeon.  The 
abused  innocents  had  now  no  way  left  for  their  redress,  but 
applying  to  their  God,  who,  when  all  human  arts  and  forces 
fail,  is  ready  for  our  relief,  nor  did  St  Paul  on  less  occasions 
implore  preternatural  assistance. 
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Nec  Dens  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Incident - 

Let  not  a  God  approach  the  scene, 

In  cases  for  a  God  too  mean. 

(W e  must,  to  men  of  wit  and  gallantry,  quote  out  of  their  own 
scriptures.)  Tlieir  generous  way  of  devotion  and  begging 
assistance  was  giving  thanks  for  their  present  extremities.  In 
the  midst  of  their  sores  and  chains,  they  sang  hymns  and 
praises  to  their  Creator  ;  immediately  the  bolts  flew,  the 
manacles  fell  off,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  earth  shook ; 
the  jailer  awakes  in  terror,  and  believing  all  under  his  custody 
escaped,  went  to  despatch  himself ;  but  St  Paul  calls  to  him, 
he  comes  and  beholds  his  prisoners  detained  by  nothing  but 
their  amazing  liberty — the  horror,  sorrow,  torture,  and  despair 
of  a  dungeon  turned  into  the  joy,  the  rapture,  the  hallelujah, 
the  ecstasy  of  an  heaven — he  fell  trembling  at  the  apostle’s 
feet,  resigned  himself  to  his  captives,  and  felt  in  himself  the 
happy  exchange  of  his  liberty  for  that  yoke  in  which  alone 
is  perfect  freedom.  Early  the  next  morning,  upon  this  stu¬ 
pendous  occasion,  the  magistrates  sent  orders  those  men 
might  be  released ;  but  St  Paul,  who  knew  he  had  law  on  his 
side,  and  that  his  being  a  prisoner  made  him  not  the  less  a 
gentleman  and  a  Roman,  scorned  their  pretended  favour,  nor 
would  regard  their  message,  until  they  had  themselves,  in  as 
public  a  manner  acknowledged  their  offence  as  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  it,  which  they  did  by  attending  them  in  the  jail,  and 
desiring,  in  a  ceremonious  manner,  they  would  leave  the 
city;  upon  which  the  apostle  accepted  his  enlargement,  and 
when  he  had  settled  what  business  he  had  in  that  town 
(Acts  xvi.),  left  it  and  its  rulers  to  forget  that  painful  truth, 
which  they  had  neither  power  to  gainsay  nor  ingenuity  to  ac¬ 
knowledge. 
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DANIEL  DEFOE. 

If  Steele  was  the  earliest  of  the  British  essayists,  the  author 
of  “Moll  Flanders”  and  “Captain  Singleton”  maybe  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  hither  of  English  novelists  ;  and  his  “  Religious 
Courtship,”  anticipating  by  a  century  the  “  Caelebs  ”  of  Mrs 
More  and  the  “  Modern  Accomplishments  ”  of  Miss  Sinclair,  is 
the  first  attempt  at  conveying  Christian  instruction  through  a 
romantic  medium.  From  this  work,  once  almost  as  popular  as 
“  Robinson  Crusoe,”  we  have  chosen  our  extract. 

Defoe  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  in 
the  same  parish  he  died.  His  birth  took  place  about  the  year 
1G63  ;  he  died  in  April  1731. 

Cfje  Squire  anh  tlje  Cottager. 

Fie  was  seriously  musing  on  this  part  one  evening,  walking 
all  alone  in  a  field  near  his  house,  when  he  began  to  look, 
with  great  concern,  upon  the  want  which  he  felt,  of  an  early 
foundation  laid  in  his  mind  by  a  religious  education.  Sure, 
said  he  to  himself,  we  that  are  men  of  fortune  are  the  most 
unhappy  part  of  mankind;  we  are  taught  nothing:  our  ances¬ 
tors  have  had  so  little  notion  of  religion  themselves,  that  they 
never  so  much  as  thought  of  it  for  their  children :  I  don’t 
wonder  they  have  thought  it  below  them,  for  knowing  little  or 
nothing  of  it  themselves,  they  had  no  other  excuse  to  one 
another  for  the  leaving  their  children  entirely  destitute  of  it, 
but  by  pretending  it  was  below  their  quality.  This  flung  him 
into  a  reflection  which  raised  this  sudden  passionate  expres¬ 
sion,  God  be  merciful  unto  me  !  says  he ;  what  is  become  of 
my  father  and  grandfather!  He  went  on  thus:  Who  am  I? 
A  gentleman!  I  am  attended  by  servants;  sirred  and  wor¬ 
shipped  and  honoured  here  by  a  parcel  of  poor  workmen  and 
tenants,  that  think  themselves  nothing  to  me,  and  are  half 
frighted  if  they  do  but  see  me ;  and  I  am  in  the  sight  of 
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Him  that  made  me,  and  in  my  own  too,  a  dog,  a  monster,  a 
creature  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the  meanest  of  them,  tor 
I  am  a  wretch  with  a  soul,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  Him  that 
gave  it  me — a  soul  commanded  to  serve  and  obey  the  God 
that  made  it,  and  yet  never  taught  to  know  Him. 

There  lives  a  poor  ploughman,  and  yonder  lives  a  poor 
farmer,  they  both  fare  hard  and  work  hard;  how  sober,  how 
religious,  how  serious  are  they !  How  are  they  daily  teaching 
and  instructing  their  children!  And  how  were  they  taught 
and  instructed  by  their  parents !  And  there ’s  scarce  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old  in  their  families  but  knows  more  of  God  and 
religion  than  I  do;  I  have  been  taught  nothing  and  know 
nothing  but  this,  that  I  am  under  the  curse  of  darkness  in  the 
midst  of  light,  ignorant  in  the  midst  of  knowledge,  and  have 
more  to  give  an  account  of  than  a  negro  of  Africa,  or  a  savage 
of  America. 

He  had  wandered  so  long  in  these  meditations,  not  minding 
his  way,  that  he  found  night  coming  on,  and  he  scarce  knew 
he  was  so  far  from  his  own  house,  till  he  looked  about  him; 
then  he  resolved  to  go  back;  so  he  broke  off  his  thoughts 
awhile,  and  made  a  little  haste  homeward.  In  his  way  he 
necessarily  went  by  a  poor  labouring  man’s  door,  who,  with  a 
wife  and  four  children,  lived  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  waste, 
where  he,  the  gentleman,  was  lord  of  the  manor.  As  he 
passed  by,  he  thought  he  heard  the  man’s  voice,  and  stepping 
up  close  to  the  door,  he  perceived  that  the  poor,  good  old  man 
was  praying  to  God  with  his  family.  As  he  said  afterwards, 
his  heart  sprang  in  his  breast  for  joy  at  the  occasion,  and  he 
listened  eagerly  to  hear  what  he  said.  The  poor  man  was,  it 
seems,  giving  God  thanks  for  his  condition,  and  that  of  his 
little  family,  which  he  did  with  great  affection;  repeating  how 
comfortably  they  lived,  how  plentifully  they  were  provided 
for,  how  God  had  distinguished  them  in  His  goodness,  that 
they  were  alive  when  others  were  snatched  away  by  diseases 
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and  disasters,  in  health  when  others  languished  with  pain 
and  sickness,  had  food  when  others  were  in  want,  at  liberty 
when  others  were  in  prison,  were  clothed  and  covered  when 
others  were  naked  and  without  habitation,  concluding  with 
admiring  and  adoring  the  wonders  of  God’s  providence  and 
mercy  to  them  who  had  deserved  nothing. 

He  was  confounded  and  struck,  as  it  were  speechless,  with 
surprise  at  what  he  had  heard.  Nothing  could  be  more 
affecting  to  him :  he  came  away  (for  he  had  stayed  as  long  as 
his  heart  could  hold),  and  walked  to  some  distance,  and  there 
he  stopped,  looked  up  and  round  him,  as  he  said,  to  see  if  he 
was  awake,  or  if  it  was  a  dream.  At  last  he  got  some  vent  to 
his  thoughts,  and  throwing  out  his  arms,  Merciful  God !  says 
he,  is  this  to  be  a  Christian !  "What  then  have  I  been  all  my 
days?  What  is  this  man  thus  thankful  for?  Why,  my  dogs 
live  better  than  he  does  in  some  respects,  and  he  is  on  his 
knees,  adoring  infinite  Goodness  for  his  enjoyments  !  Why,  I 
have  enjoyed  all  I  have,  and  never  had  the  least  sense  of  God’s 
goodness  to  me,  or  ever  once  said,  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  it,  in 
my  life.  Well  might  a  sober  woman  be  afraid  of  me.  Is  this 
humble  temper,  this  thankfulness  for  mere  poverty,  is  this 
the  effect  of  being  a  Christian  ?  Why,  then,  Christians  are  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world  !  Why,  I  should  hang  myself  if 
I  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  degree  a  hundred  times  above  him ; 
and  yet  here  is  peace,  ease  of  mind,  satisfaction  in  circum¬ 
stances;  nay,  thankfulness,  which  is  the  excess  of  human 
felicity;  and  all  this  in  a  man  who  just  lives  one  degree  above 
starving.  We  think  our  farmers  poor  slaves,  who  labour  and 
drudge  in  the  earth  to  support  us  that  are  their  landlords,  and 
who  look  upon  us  like  their  lords  and  masters :  why,  this  poor 
wretch  is  but  a  drudge  to  these  drudges,  a  slave  of  slaves,  and 
yet  he  gives  God  thanks  for  the  happiness  of  his  condition  ! 
Is  this  the  frame  of  religious  people  !  What  a  monster  am  I ! 
Then  he  walked  a  little  way  further,  but  not  being  able  to 
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contain  his  astonishment ;  I  ’ll  go  back,  says  he,  to  poor  William 
(for  he  knew  his  name),  he  shall  teach  me  to  be  a  Christian, 
for  I  am  sure  I  know  nothing  of  it  yet. 

Away  he  goes  back  to  the  poor  man’s  house,  and  standing 
without,  he  whistled  first  and  then  called,  William,  William. 
The  poor  man,  his  family  worship  being  over,  was  just  going 
to  supper,  but  hearing  somebody  whistle,  he  thought  it  might 
be  some  stranger  who  had  lost  his  way,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  country,  and  went  to  the  door,  where  he  saw  a  gentleman 
stand  at  some  distance ;  but  not  seeing  him  perfectly,  because 
it  was  dusk,  he  asked  who  he  was,  but  was  surprised  when  he 
heard  his  voice  and  knew  who  he  was. 

Don’t  you  know  me,  William  ?  says  his  landlord. 

William.  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  your  worship  at  first.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  out  so  late,  an’t  please  your  worship,  and 
all  alone;  I  hope  you  an’t  on  foot,  too? 

Landlord.  Yes,  I  am,  William,  indeed.  I  have  wandered 
through  the  wood  here  a  little  too  far  before  I  was  aware; 
will  you  go  home  with  me,  William  ? 

Wil.  Yes,  an’t  please  your  worship  to  accept  of  me,  with  all 
my  heart;  you  shall  not  go  alone  in  the  dark  thus :  an’t  please 
your  worship  to  stay  a  bit,  I’ll  go  call  Goodman  Jones  and 
his  son  too;  we’ll  all  see  you  safe  home. 

Land.  No,  no;  I  ’ll  have  none  but  you,  William;  come  along. 

Wil.  An’t,  please  you,  I’ll  take  my  bill  in  my  hand,  then; 
it  is  all  the  weapons  I  have. 

Land.  Well,  do  then;  but  how  will  you  do  to  leave  your 
wife  and  children? 

Wil.  God  will  keep  them,  I  hope,  an’t  please  your  worship  : 
His  protection  is  a  good  guard. 

Land.  That’s  true,  William;  come  along  then:  I  hope 
there  are  no  thieves  about.  \They  go  together. 

Wil.  Alas  !  an’t  please  your  worship,  it  is  a  sorry  thief 
■would  rob  a  cottage. 
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Land.  Well,  but  that  little  you  have,  William,  is  something 
to  you,  and  you  would  be  loth  to  lose  it. 

Wil.  Indeed,  I  could  ill  spare  what  I  have,  though  it  be  very 
mean,  because  I  could  not  buy  more  in  the  room  of  it. 

Land.  I  know  you  are  poor,  William;  how  many  children 
have  you  ? 

Wil.  I  have  four,  an’t  please  you. 

Land.  And  how  do  you  all  live  ? 

Wil.  Indeed,  an’t  please  you,  we  all  live  by  my  hard  labour. 

Land.  And  what  can  you  earn  a-day,  William  ? 

Wil.  Why,  an’t  please  you,  I  cannot  get  above  lOd.  a-day 
now;  but  when  your  worship’s  good  father  was  alive,  he 
always  gave  the  steward  orders  to  allow  me  12d.  a-day,  and 
that  was  a  great  help  to  me. 

Land.  Well,  but  William,  can  your  wife  get  nothing? 

Wil.  Truly,  now  and  then  she  can,  in  the  summer,  but  it  is 
very  little ;  she ’s  but  weakly. 

Land.  And  have  you  always  work,  William? 

Wil.  Truly,  an’t  please  you,  sometimes  I  have  not,  and  then 
it  is  very  hard  with  us. 

Land.  Well,  but  you  do  not  want,  I  hope,  William? 

Wil.  No,  blessed  be  God,  an’t  please  you,  we  do  not  want; 
no,  no,  God  forbid  I  should  say  we  want;  we  want  nothing 
but  to  be  more  thankful  for  what  we  have. 

[This  struck  him  to  the  heart,  that  this  poor  wretch  should 
say  he  wanted  nothing,  &c.] 

Land.  Thankful,  William  !  Why,  what  hast  thou  to  be 
thankful  for? 

Wil.  Oh,  dear!  an’t  please  you,  I  should  be  a  dreadful 
wretch,  if  I  should  not  be  thankful !  What  would  become  of 
me  if  I  had  nothing  but  what  I  deserve? 

Land.  Why,  what  couldst  thou  be  worse  than  thou  art, 
William? 

Wil.  The  Lord  be  praised,  an’t  please  your  worship,  I  might 
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be  sick  and  lame  and  could  not  work,  and  then  we  must  all 
perish,  or  I  might  be  without  a  cover ;  your  worship  might  turn 
me  out  of  this  warm  cottage,  and  my  wife  and  children  would 
be  starved  with  cold;  how  many  better  Christians  than  I  are 
exposed  to  misery  and  want,  and  I  am  provided  for!  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  I  want  for  nothing,  an’t  please  you. 

[It  was  dark  and  William  could  not  see  him,  but  he  owned 
afterwards,  that  it  made  his  heart  burn  within  him,  to  hear  the 
poor  man  talk  thus ;  and  the  tears  come  out  of  his  eyes  so  fast, 
that  he  walked  thirty  or  forty  steps  before  he  could  speak  to 
him  again.] 

Land.  Poor  William !  thou  art  more  thankful  for  thy  cot¬ 
tage  than  ever  I  was  for  the  manor-house;  pr’ythee,  William, 
can  you  tell  me  how  to  be  thankful  too? 

Wil.  An’t  please  your  worship,  I  don’t  doubt  but  you  are 
more  thankful  than  I;  you  have  a  vast  estate,  and  are  lord  of 
all  the  country,  I  know  not  how  far;  to  be  sure  you  are  more 
thankful  than  I,  an’t  please  you. 

Land.  I  ought  to  be  so,  you  mean,  William;  I  know  that, 
for  it  all  comes  from  the  same  hand. 

Wil.  I  don’t  doubt  but  you  are  very  thankful  to  God,  an’t 
please  you ;  to  be  sure  you  are,  for  He  has  given  your  worship 
great  wealth,  and  where  much  is  given,  you  know,  an’t  please 
you,  much  is  required;  to  be  sure  you  are  much  more  thankful 
than  I. 

Land.  Truly,  William,  I ’d  give  a  thousand  pounds  were  I  as 
happy  and  as  thankful  as  thou  art;  pr’ythee,  William,  tell  me 
how  I  shall  bring  myself  to  be  thankful;  for  though  thou  art 
a  poorer  man,  I  believe  thou  art  a  richer  Christian  than  I  am. 

Wil.  Oh !  an’t  please  your  worship,  I  cannot  teach  you :  I 
am  a  poor  labouring  man,  I  have  no  learning. 

Land.  But  what  made  you  so  thankful,  William,  for  little 
more  than  bread  and  water  ? 

Wil.  0,  sir,  an’t  please  you,  my  old  father  used  to  say  to 
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me,  that  to  compare  what  we  receive  with  what  we  deserve, 
will  make  anybody  thankful. 

Land.  Indeed,  that ’s  true,  William.  Alas !  we  that  are 
gentlemen  are  the  unhappiest  creatures  in  the  world,  wre 
cannot  cjuote  our  fathers  for  anything  that  is  fit  to  be  named. 
Was  thy  father  as  thankful  as  thou  art,  William  1 

Wil.  Yes,  an’t  please  you,  sir,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Oh ! 
I  shall  never  be  so  good  a  Christian  as  my  father  was. 

Land.  I  shall  never  be  so  good  a  Christian  as  thou  art, 
William. 

Wil.  I  hope  you  are,  an’t  please  you,  much  better  already : 
God  has  blessed  your  worship  with  a  vast,  great  estate,  and  if 
He  gives  you  grace  to  honour  Him  with  it,  He  has  put  means 
in  your  worship’s  hands  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  with  it, 
an’t  please  you. 

Land.  But  you  have  a  better  estate  than  I,  William. 

Wil.  I  an  estate!  an’t  please  you,  I  am  a  poor  labouring 
man  ;  if  I  can  get  bread  by  my  work  for  my  poor  children,  it 
is  all  I  have  to  hope  for  on  this  side  eternity. 

Land.  William,  William!  thou  hast  an  inheritance  beyond 
this  world,  and  I  want  that  hope;  I  am  very  serious  with  thee, 
William.  Thou  hast  taught  me  more  this  one  night,  of  the 
true  happiness  of  a  Christian’s  life,  than  ever  I  knew  before; 
I  must  have  more  talk  with  thee  upon  this  subject,  for  thou 
hast  been  the  best  instructor  ever  I  met  with. 

Wil.  Alas !  sir,  I  am  a  sorry  instructor.  I  wTant  help  myself, 
an’t  please  you,  and  sometimes,  the  Lord  knows,  I  am  hardly 
able  to  bear  up  under  my  burden;  but,  blessed  be  God,  at 
other  times  I  am  comforted,  that  my  hope  is  not  in  this  life. 

Land.  I  tell  thee,  William,  thy  estate  is  better  than  all 
mine ;  thy  treasure  is  in  heaven  and  thy  heart  is  there  too ;  I 
woidd  give  all  my  estate  to  be  in  thy  condition. 

Wil.  O  sir,  I  hope  your  worship  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  I  every  way. 
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Land.  Look  you,  William,  I  am  very  serious  with  thee; 
tliou  knowest  how  I  have  been  brought  up,  for  you  remember 
my  father  very  well. 

Wil.  Yes,  I  do  indeed;  he  was  a  good  man  to  the  poor;  I 
was  the  better  for  him  many  a  day;  he  was  a  worthy  gentle¬ 
man. 

Land.  But,  William,  he  never  took  any  care  of  us  that  were 
his  children,  to  teach  us  anything  of  religion ;  and  this  is  my 
case,  as  it  is  the  case  of  too  many  gentlemen  of  estates ;  we  are 
the  unhappiest  creatures  in  the  world;  we  are  taught  nothing, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  religion,  or  of  Him  that  made  us ; 
it  is  below  us  it  seems. 

Wil.  It  is  a  great  pity,  indeed,  an’t -please  you,  but  I  know 

it  is  so  too  often.  There  is  young  Sir  Thomas  - - ,  your 

worship’s  cousin,  he  is  a  pretty  youth  and  may  make  a  fine 
gentleman,  but  though  he  is  but  a  child,  he  has  such  words  in 
his  mouth,  and  will  swear  so  already,  it  grieves  me  to  hear 
him  sometimes.  It  is  true  his  father  is  dead,  but  sure  if  my 
lady  knew  it,  she  would  teach  him  better ;  it  is  a  pity  so  hope¬ 
ful  a  young  gentleman  should  be  ruined. 

Land.  And  who  do  you  think  spoiled  him  1 

Wil.  Some  wicked  children  that  they  let  him  play  with,  I 
believe,  or  some  loose  servants. 

Land.  No,  no,  William,  only  his  own  father  and  mother. 
I  have  seen  his  father  take  him  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
make  him  speak  lewd  words  and  sing  immodest  songs,  when 
the  poor  child  did  not  so  much  as  know  the  meaning  of  what 
he  said,  or  that  the  words  were  not  fit  for  him  to  speak :  and 
you  talk  of  my  lady  !  why,  she  wall  swear  and  curse  as  fast  as 
her  coachman  :  how  should  the  child  learn  any  better  1 

Wil.  Oh,  dear,  that  is  a  dreadful  case  indeed,  an’t  please  you ; 
then  the  poor  youth  must  be  ruined  of  necessity;  there’s  no 
remedy  for  him,  unless  it  please  God  to  single  him  out  by  Hi3 
distinguishing,  invisible  grace. 
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Land.  Wliy  his  case,  William,  is  my  case,  and  the  case  of 
half  the  gentlemen  in  England.  What  God  may  do,  as  you 
say,  by  His  invisible  grace,  I  know  not,  nor  scarce  know  what 
you  mean  by  that  word;  we  are,  from  our  infancy,  given  up 
to  the  devil,  almost  as  directly  as  if  we  were  put  out  to  nurse 
to  him. 

Wil.  Indeed,  sir,  an’t  please  you,  the  gentlemen  do  not 
think  much  of  religion ;  I  fear  it  was  always  so  :  the  Scripture 
says,  “  Not  many  rich,  not  many  noble  are  called,”  and  it  is 
“the  poor  of  this  world  that  are  rich  in  faith”  (James  ii.  5). 

Land.  I  find  it  so,  indeed,  William,  and  I  find  myself  at  a 
dreadful  loss  in  this  very  thing ;  I  am  convinced  the  happiness 
of  man  does  not  consist  in  the  estate,  pleasures,  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life ;  if  so,  the  poor  alone  would  be  miserable,  and  the 
rich  men  only  be  blessed ;  but  there  is  something  beyond  this 
world  which  makes  up  for  all  that  is  deficient  here;  this  you 
have,  and  I  have  not;  and  so,  William,  you,  in  your  poor  cottage, 
are  richer  and  more  happy  than  I  am  with  the  whole  manor. 

Wil.  Indeed,  sir,  if  in  this  world  only  we  had  hope,  the 
poor  would  be  of  all  men  the  most  miserable;  blessed  be  the 
Lord  that  our  portion  is  not  in  this  life.  But,  sir,  an’t  please 
you,  I  hope  you  will  not  discourage  yourself  neither,  for  God 
has  not  chosen  the  poor  only  :  rich  men  have  temptations  from 
the  world  and  hindrances  very  many,  and  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  they  are  not  shut 
out;  the  gate  is  not  barred  upon  them  because  they  are  rich. 

Land.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  William,  nor  which  way  to 
begin,  but  I  see  so  many  obstructions  in  the  work,  that  I 
doubt  I  shall  never  get  over  it. 

Wil.  Do  not  say  so,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  an’t  please  you;  the 
promise  is  made  to  all;  and  if  God  has  given  you  a  heart  to 
seek  Him,  He  will  meet  you  and  bless  you,  for  He  has  said, 
“  Their  heart  shall  live  that  seek  the  Lord.”  Many  great  and 
rich  men  have  been  good  men;  we  read  of  good  kings  and 
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good  princes;  and,  if  your  difficulties  are  great,  you  have  great 
encouragements;  for  you  that  are  great  men  have  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  honour  God  and  to  do  good  to  His  church;  poor 
men  are  denied  these  opportunities;  we  can  only  sit  still  and 
be  patient  under  the  weight  of  our  sorrows  and  our  poverty, 
and  look  for  His  blessing,  -which  alone  makes  rich,  and  adds 
no  sorrow  to  it. 

Land.  But  tell  me,  William,  what  is  the  first  step  such  a 
poor  uneducated  thing  as  I  am  should  take  ?  I  see  a  beauty 
in  religion  which  I  cannot  reach;  I  see  the  happiness  which 
thou  enjoyest,  William,  in  an  humble,  religious,  correct  life  ;  I 
would  give  all  my  estate  to  be  in  thy  condition;  I  would 
labour  at  the  hedge  and  the  ditch,  as  thou  dost,  could  I  have 
the  same  peace  within  and  be  as  thankful,  and  have  such  an 
entire  confidence  in  God  as  thou  hast;  I  see  the  happiness  of 
it,  but  nothing  of  the  way  how  to  obtain  it. 

Wil.  Alas !  sir,  an’t  please  you,  you  do  not  know  my  con¬ 
dition.  I  am  a  poor  disconsolate  creature ;  I  am  sometimes  so 
lost,  so  dark,  so  overwhelmed  with  my  condition  and  with  my 
distresses,  that  I  am  tempted  to  fear  God  has  forgotten  to  be 
gracious;  that  I  am  cast  off  and  left  to  sink  under  my  own 
burden;  I  am  so  unworthy,  so  forgetful  of  my  duty,  so  easily 
let  go  my  hold  and  cast  off  my  confidence,  that  I  fear  often 
I  shall  despair. 

Land.  And  what  do  you  do  then,  William? 

Wil.  Alas!  sir,  I  go  mourning  many  a  day,  and  waking 
many  a  night ;  but  I  bless  the  Lord  I  always  mourn  after  Him, 
I  always  cleave  to  Him,  I  am  not  tempted  to  run  from  Him, 
I  know  I  am  undone  if  I  seek  comfort  in  any  other.  Alas ! 
whither  else  shall  I  go?  I  cry  night  and  day,  Return,  return, 
O  Father !  and  resolve  to  lie  at  His  feet ;  and  that  “  Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.”  And  blessed  be  the  God 
of  my  hope,  He  does  send  comfort  and  peace,  though  some¬ 
times  it  is  very  long. 
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Land.  Well,  William,  and  is  this  a  disconsolate  condition? 
Would  you  change  your  condition  with  me,  that  am  the  rich 
glutton  1 

Wil.  Oh,  do  not  say  so  of  yourself,  an’t  please  you;  God 
has  touched  your  worship’s  heart,  I  perceive,  with  an  earnest 
desire  after  Him;  you  have  a  gracious  promise,  that  wrould 
greatly  encourage  you,  if  you  would  but  take  it  to  yourself. 

Land.  Encourage  me,  William!  that’s  impossible.  What 
can  encourage  me  1  What  promise  is  it  you  talk  of  that  looks 
towards  me  ? 

Wil.  Why,  an’t  please  you,  I  heard  you  say  you  would 
change  your  condition  with  such  a  poor  wretch  as  I;  you 
wTould  labour  at  the  hedge  and  the  ditch  to  have  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  and  religion,  and  to  be  able  to  be  thankful  to 
Him  and  have  confidence  in  Him ;  this  implies  that  you  have 
a  “  longing,  earnest  desire  after  Him,”  and  after  the  knowledge 
of  this  truth. 

Land.  Indeed,  that  is  true,  William. 

Wil.  Then  there  are  many  comforting  Scriptures  which 
speak  directly  to  you,  sir,  viz.,  “  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled ;”  “  the 
longing  soul  shall  be  satisfied:”  He  will  “satisfy  the  desires 
of  all  those  that  fear  Him and  the  like. 

Land.  But  what  must  I  do  ?  Which  is  the  way  an  ignorant  * 
wretch  must  take  1 

•  •••••••a 

Land.  I  told  you,  William,  you  hardly  knew  who  you  were 
talking  to.  You  talk  of  my  reading  the  Scripture.  Why,  I’ll 
tell  thee,  William,  I  have  not  a  Bible  in  the  world,  and  never 
had  one  in  my  life.  There’s  the  manor-house  yonder;  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  God  was  ever  prayed  to  in  it,  or  His  name  ever 
mentioned  there,  except  profanely,  or  perhaps  to  swear  by  it, 
since  it  was  built.  Why,  you  know,  as  well  as  I,  what  a  family 
it  was  that  lived  in  it  when  my  father  purchased  it.  They 
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■were  as  much,  strangers  to  religion,  William,  as  thou  art  to 
Greek  and  Hebrew;  and  ours  were  but  little  better  that  came 
after  them. 

Wil.  I  fear,  indeed,  an’t  please  your  worship,  it  was  so. 
Poor  gentlemen  !  they  lived  badly,  indeed,  very  badly.  Alas! 
gentlemen  must  not  be  told  of  it  by  us  poor  men :  but  they 
were  a  sad  wicked  family;  I  remember  it  well. 

Land.  But,  William,  thou  canst  lend  me  a  Bible;  canst 
thou  not?  and  I’ll  read  it  all  over  while  I  live  in  the 
country. 

Wil.  Yes,  an’t  please  your  worship,  l  ’ll  lend  you  a  Bible; 
I  ’ll  bring  it  in  the  morning. 

Land.  Do,  William,  and  come  and  stay  with  me  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  I  ’ll  make  thee  amends  for  thy  day’s  work,  and 
there’s  something  for  thy  good  advice  and  coming  so  far 
with  me. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

With  the  life-size  fac-simile  supplied  by  Boswell,  and  with  the 
coloured  stereoscope  of  Macaulay,  so  familiar  to  every  reader, 
there  is  no  need  that  we  should  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  great 
literary  dictator.  Nor  is  it  needful  that  we  should  vindicate 
his  claim  to  a  place  among  “  Our  Christian  Classics.”  With 
all  his  practical  shortcomings,  for  many  of  which  an  extenua¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  a  physical  constitution  singularly  cum¬ 
bersome  and  unhappy,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
strength  of  Dr  Johnson’s  religious  convictions ;  and  if  his 
‘‘Meditations  and  Prayers”  reveal  much  of  our  human  weak¬ 
ness,  they  also  betoken  the  struggles  of  a  nobler  principle, 
which,  it  is  pleasant  to  believe,  has  now  obtained  the 
victory. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  born  at  Lichfield,  September  18, 
1709,  and  died  at  London,  December  13,  1784. 
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ls£  Jan.  1784.  P.M.,  11. 

0  Lord  God,  heavenly  Father,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now 
living  another  year,  grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  the  time  which 
Thou  shalt  yet  allot  me,  may  be  spent  in  Tliy  fear  and  to  Thy 
glory.  Give  me  such  ease  of  body  as  may  enable  me  to  be 
useful,  and  remove  from  me  all  such  scruples  and  perplexities 
as  encumber  and  obstruct  my  mind ;  and  help  me  to  pass,  by 
the  direction  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  remaining  part 
of  life,  that  I  may  be  finally  received  to  everlasting  joy, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

AsnBOVRN,  5th  Sept.  1784. 

Almighty  Lord  and  merciful  Father,  to  Thee  be  thanks  and 
praise  for  all  Thy  mercies,  for  the  awakening  of  my  mind,  for 
the  continuance  of  my  life,  the  amendment  of  my  health,  and 
the  opportunity  now  granted  of  commemorating  the  death  of 
Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Mediator  and  Piedeemer.  Enable 
me,  O  Lord,  to  repent  truly  of  my  sins.  Enable  me,  by  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  lead  hereafter  a  better  life.  Strengthen  my 
mind  against  useless  perplexities.  Teach  me  to  form  good 
resolutions ;  and  assist  me  that  I  may  bring  them  to  effect. 
And  when  Thou  shalt  finally  call  me  to  another  state,  receive 
me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 


5th  Dec.  1784. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now,  as  to  human 
eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate,  for  the  last  time,  the 
death  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Eedeemer. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in 
His  merits  and  in  Thy  mercy.  Forgive  and  accept  my  late 
conversion ;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  repentance ;  make 
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this  commemoration  available  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith, 
the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my 
charity ;  and  make  the  death  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  effec¬ 
tual  to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon 
the  multitude  of  my  offences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive 
me  at  my  death  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 


DR  JOHN  RUTTY. 

One  of  the  most  curious  books  of  last  century  is  “  A  Spirit¬ 
ual  Diary,  by  John  Rutty,  M.D.”  Some  specimens  of  it 
which  fell  under  the  eye  of  Dr  Johnson,  exceedingly  amused 
him,  “  particularly  his  mentioning,  with  such  serious  regret, 
occasional  instances  of  ‘  swinishness  in  eating,  and  doggedness  of 
temper.’”*  Yet,  the  great  moralist  must  have  felt  a  certain 
respect  for  the  rigid  self-accuser.  He  is  the  most  faithful  of 
autobiographers,  and  if  there  are  entries  in  his  diary  at  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  smile,  the  reader  cannot  help  admiring 
the  severity  of  the  censor,  and  the  honesty  of  the  historian. 

Dr  Rutty  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  born  December 
26,  1698,  and  died  at  Dublin,  April  27,  1775.  He  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  besides  being  a  physician  in 
large  practice,  obtained  some  distinction  by  his  publications 
on  Materia  Medica,  on  Mineral  Waters,  and  on  other  subjects 
connected  with  his  own  profession. 

Bi'arg. 

1754.  Third  month,  29.  Lord,  deliver  from  living  to  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  smoke,  and  study. 

Fourth  month,  2.  Snappish  on  hunger. 

*  Croker’s  “  Boswell,”  vol.  vi.  p.  314. 
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Ninth  month,  27.  Soundness  and  integrity  of  mind,  blessed 
be  the  Lord,  is  returned,  and  my  late  delirium  clearly  seen,  in 
a  whim  of  a  voyage  to,  and  settlement  in,  New  England  ;  an 
absurd  conceit,  and  which  would  have  ended,  at  least,  in 
trouble  and  danger  ;  and  quitting  the  bird  in  hand  (my  com¬ 
fortable  settlement  here)  for  one  in  the  bushes  !  Oh  my  weak¬ 
ness  ! 

Tenth  month,  2.  Perfection  in  knowledge  was  never  in¬ 
tended  for  us  (for  we  take  a  trip  or  two,  and  then  go  down  to 
the  grave) ;  therefore,  aim  not  at  it. 

Again,  neither  was  happiness  intended  for  us ;  therefore,  do 
not  expect  it :  but  frequent  and  wholesome  courses. 

Twelfth  month,  11.  A  poor,  dull,  sickly  day  :  indigestion 
and  choler. 

25.  Finished  my  cast-up.  I  am  a  hundred  pounds  less  rich 
than  a  year  ago,  by  my  sickness,  which  hath  been  egregiously 
sanctified,  blessed  be  the  Lord  !  for  surely  the  power  of  dark¬ 
ness  is  crushing  under  the  triumphant  powers  of  light  and  truth. 

1757.  Fourth  month,  3.  P.  J.  a-dying,  and  J.  A.  cadu¬ 
cous.  The  Lord  is  mowing  down  my  associates  in  an  awaken¬ 
ing  manner. 

11.  Piggish  at  meals. 

14.  Unrighteously  snappish. 

27.  Lord,  thou  hast  given  to  be  content  with  a  little,  and  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  my  labours  sweetly. 

Ninth  month,  15.  All  crossness  is  a  breach  of  “  Thy  will 
be  done.” 

Eleventh  month,  1.  My  servant  says,  “  I  am  actually  more 
cross,  notwithstanding  my  late  higher  pretensions.”  Indeed, 
I  do  not  altogether  believe  her  :  Lord,  however,  help  to  falsify 
any  such  testimony  from  this  time. 

Twelfth  month,  3.  A  sober  computation  with  my  servant 
and  help-meet  in  my  work,  on  finishing  the  same,  and  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  our  labours. 
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5.  Mechanically,  and  perhaps  a  little  diabolically  dogged 
this  morning. 

6.  A  dead  load  of  books  lying  by  useless. 

22.  Dogged,  not  only  weakly  but  wickedly. 

23.  A  silent  meeting,  but  luminous,  thus  :  “We  are  bom 
crying,  live  complaining,  and  die  disappointed”  —  a  true 
account :  Why,  then,  so  fond  of  life  1  Lord,  improve  this  im¬ 
pression  to  a  due  contempt  of  it. 

1760.  Seventh  month,  6.  An  exercise  of  patience  from  an 
unrighteous  detention  of  fee  :  but,  in  Canaan’s  language,  so 
much  the  more  glory. 

22.  Proceeded  in  a  social  capacity  to  admonish  an  offend- 
ing  brother,  even  a  dram-drinker  in  high  station,  discharging 
our  consciences  faithfully. 

Eighth  month,  6.  Attended  the  school-meeting,  and  Lucifer 
was  at  my  back. 

7.  Five  in  the  morning.  Sang  praises  in  the  night. 

15.  Ten  paupers  occasioned  muttering  :  my  strength  in  good¬ 
ness  is  very  small. 

Ninth  month,  17.  Oh  the  imperfections  of  science  clearly 
manifested  in  the  present  controversy  in  hydrology  !  of  which 
I  now  finished  the  first  draught,  blessed  be  God  ! 

Twelfth  month,  9.  A  luminous  silent  meeting.  Saw,  in  a 
clear  vision,  divers  brethren  coming  up  in  their  services  like 
half-drowned  animals.  God  grant  me  so  much  the  more  fer¬ 
vour  of  love,  and  to  be  still  so  much  the  more  loose  from  these 
worldly  entanglements,  and  the  rather  because  the  judge  is  at 
the  door. 

12.  Exercised  in  church-business,  even  in  hunting  a  fox 
who  would  elude  our  discipline. 

HANNAH  MORE. 

It  was  no  ordinary  brilliancy  which  secured  for  this  gifted 

lady  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  Dr  Johnson,  of  Horace 
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Walpole,  and  David  Garrick ;  and  it  was  no  ordinary  sendee 
to  the  cause  of  the  reviving  religion  of  her  native  land  which 
she  rendered  by  works  like  her  “  Christian  Morals  ”  and  “  Prac¬ 
tical  Piety.”  But  of  all  the  achievements  of  her  pen,  the 
greatest  was  “  The  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,”  of  which  two 
millions  of  copies  were  circulated  in  a  single  year.  For  Mrs 
More  may  be  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  first,  and  in 
some  respects  the  best,  of  all  our  writers  of  religious  tracts. 

She  was  born  at  Stapleton,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in 
1745,  and  died  at  Clifton,  September  7,  1833. 

JDdujmt  Dick. 

“  A  false  witness  shall  not  go  unpunished ;  and  he  who  speaketh  lies  shall 

perish.” 

Don’t  be  frightened,  reader  !  Although  I  set  out  with  a  test, 
I  am  not  going  to  preach  a  sermon,  but  to  tell  a  story.  On 
the  right  side  of  Marshmoor  Common,  and  not  more  than  five 
hundred  yards  out  of  the  turnpike  road,  stood  a  lone  cottage 
inhabited  by  one  Richard  Rogers,  a  day-labourer,  commonly 
called  Diligent  Dick.  Though  poor,  he  was  as  much  noted 
for  his  honesty  as  for  the  care  and  industry  with  which  he  had 
brought  up  a  large  family  in  a  very  decent  manner.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  January,  there  suddenly  fell 
a  deep  snow,  attended  by  such  a  high  wind,  that  many  travel¬ 
lers  lost  their  lives  in  it — when,  all  on  a  sudden,  as  Rogers 
and  his  family  were  crowding  round  a  handful  of  fire,  to  catch 
a  last  heat  before  they  went  to  bed,  they  heard  a  doleful  cry 
of  “  Help  !  help  !  for  God’s  sake,  help  !  ”  Up  started  Rogers 
in  an  instant ;  when  clapping  the  end  of  a  farthing  candle  into 
a  broken  horn-lanthorn,  and  catching  up  his  staff,  out  he 
sallied,  directing  his  steps  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the 
cries  came.  In  one  of  the  sand-pits,  he  found  a  gentleman 
who  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and  was  nearly  buried  in  the 
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snow.  Rogers,  though  with  much  difficulty,  at  length  dragged 
him  out;  and  after  securing  the  horse,  conveyed  them  both 
home. 

The  gentleman  appeared  elderly,  and  seemed  almost  perished 
with  cold :  for  a  long  time  he  was  quite  speechless,  his  jaws 
appeared  locked,  and  it  was  only  by  inward  groans  they  could 
perceive  he  had  any  remains  of  life  in  him,  so  benumbed  and 
stiffened  was  he  with  cold.  After  they  had  rubbed  his  limbs 
for  some  time  before  the  fire,  the  gentleman  by  degrees  re¬ 
covered  himself,  and  began  to  thank  Rogers  and  liis  wife, 
whom  he  saw  busied  about  him,  as  well  as  his  children. 
“  Sir,”  said  Betty  Rogers,  “  although  we  be  poor  in  pocket,  we 
may  nevertheless  be  kind  in  heart.”  Here  the  stranger,  after 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  said,  “if  his  life  were  granted  him,  lie 
hoped  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  reward  them  for  their  kind¬ 
ness.”  Rogers  replied,  “  that  what  he  had  done  for  him,  he 
would  have  done  for  his  worst  enemy.”  Here  the  gentleman 
groaned  heavily,  saying  he  had  been  long  sick  himself,  and 
that  he  could  not  enough  admire  the  healthy  looks  of  Rogers’s 
children. 

“  Blessed  be  God,  sir,”  said  Rogers,  “  although  my  family 
is  numerous,  I  never  paid  a  shilling  for  doctor’s  stuff  in  my 
life,  nor  do  I  know  even  the  price  of  a  coffin.  If  my  wealth 
is  small,  my  w'ants  are  few;  and  though  I  know  I  am  a  sinner, 
and  need  daily  repentance,  yet  my  conscience  is  quiet,  for  I 
have  knowingly  done  wrong  to  no  man;  nor  would  I  forfeit 
my  peace  of  mind,  sir,  to  become  the  highest  man  in  Old 
England.  I  am  not  covetous  of  wealth,  sir,  since  I  have  seen 
how  little  comfort  they  often  enjoy  who  possess  it;  the  honest 
man,  sir,  sleeps  soundly  on  the  hardest  bed;  whilst  he  who 
has  ‘  made  too  much  haste  to  be  rich,’  may  lie  down  on  the 
softest  bed  with  an  aching  heart,  but  shall  not  be  able  to  find 
rest.” 

All  this  while  Betty  Rogers  sat  puffing  and  blowing  the  fire 
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•with  a  pair  of  broken-nosed  bellows,  in  order  to  boil  her  kettle, 
to  make  the  gentleman  a  dish  of  her  coarse  bohea-tea,  as  she 
had  no  spirits,  or  liquor  of  any  kind,  except  spring  water,  to 
offer  him :  she  also  toasted  a  bit  of  bread,  though  she  had  no 
butter  to  spread  over  it. 

Here  the  gentleman  attempted  to  partake  of  Betty’s  tea 
and  toast,  when  all  at  once  he  began  to  tremble  all  over  so 
exceedingly,  that  he  begged  she  would  set  it  down  for  the 
present,  for  if  he  was  to  attempt  to  swallow  it,  he  was  certain 
it  would  choke  him.  “  It  is  but  cold  comfort  to  be  sure,  sir,” 
said  Rogers,  “we  have  to  offer  you;  but  nevertheless,  we  must 
hope  you  will  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  I  suppose,  sir,  you 
are  very  rich ;  and  yet  you  now  see  that  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world  cannot  help  a  man  in  certain  situations.  I  had  a  pretty 
education,  sir;  and  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school, 
to  have  read  the  history  of  a  great  king,  who,  wThen  harassed 
by  the  enemy,  and  being  overcome  with  thirst,  was  thankful 
to  a  poor  soldier  who  brought  him  a  draught  of  cold  water  in 
his  helmet,  which  he  drank  off  greedily,  saying,  that  amidst 
all  his  pomp  he  had  never  tasted  such  luxury  as  that  cup  of 
water  yielded  him.  So  you  see,  sir,  what  strange  ups  and 
dowms  there  are  in  life  :  therefore,  people  of  all  degrees  should 
be  careful  to  keep  pride  out  of  their  hearts,  since  the  most 
prosperous  man  to-day  may  be  thankful  for  the  poor  man’s 
assistance  to-morrow.”  “  And  after  all,”  cried  Betty  Rogers, 
“  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  should  pray  daily  for  God’s 
grace,  since  that  alone  can  give  peace  to  their  poor  souls  when 
the  hour  of  affliction  cometh.  But  bless  me,”  cried  she,  clasp¬ 
ing  hands,  “  what  shall  we  do  1  our  last  inch  of  candle  is 
burnt  out !”  “Then,”  said  Rogers,  “we  must  content  ourselves, 
my  Betty,  with  passing  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  dark.” 

The  gentleman  said  he  must  be  content  to  do  as  they  did. 
“  Many  is  the  dark  night,  sir,”  said  Richard,  “  have  I  sat  by 
my  dame’s  bed-side  when  she  has  been  sick  or  lying-in,  endea- 
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vouring  to  make  up  to  her  in  kindness  what  I  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  her  in  comforts,  when  I  have  not  had  the  least  glim¬ 
mering  of  light  but  what  came  from  the  twinkling  stars 
through  our  tattered  casement. 

“  Amidst  all  our  poverty,  sir,  we  have  ever  been  the  happiest 
pair  in  each  other.  It  is  a  brave  thing,  sir,  to  be  able,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  drive  pride  out  of  the  cottage  when  poverty 
enters  in,  for  sin  is  the  father  of  shame.  A  man,  sir,  amidst 
the  extremest  poverty,  yet  may  stand  high  in  the  favour  of 
God,  by  patience,  prayer,  and  a  hearty  faith  in  his  Redeemer/’ 

Here  the  stranger  appeared  under  very  great  distress  both 
of  body  and  mind;  he  shivered  all  over  as  if  he  had  an  ague- 
fit  upon  him,  and  by  a  little  blast  which  was  just  then  lighted 
up,  they  perceived  he  looked  as  pale  as  death;  they  begged 
him  to  lie  down  on  their  bed,  saying,  “  it  was  very  clean, 
though  it  was  ill  provided  with  sheets  and  blankets.”  “  O 
my  good  people,”  cried  the  gentleman,  “  your  goodness  will  be 
the  death  of  me ;  the  kindness  of  your  hearts  proves  to  me  the 
unkindness  of  my  own.  Go,  go  you  to  bed,  and  let  me  sit 
here  till  morning.”  “  That,”  Rogers  said,  “  they  could  not 
do.”  The  gentleman  then  replied,  “  he  should  be  glad  if 
Rogers  would  give  him  a  little  history  of  himself  and  family, 
to  beguile  the  time.” 

“  That  I  will  do  most  readily,  sir,”  said  he,  “  if  so  be  it  will 
oblige  you  in  the  least. 

“  My  name  is  Rogers,  although  my  neighbours  are  pleased 
to  call  me  Diligent  Dick.  I  have  a  wife  and  seven  children ; 
I  rise  with  the  lark,  and  lie  down  with  the  lamb.  I  never 
spend  an  idle  penny  or  an  idle  moment ;  though  my  family  is 
numerous,  my  children  were  never  a  burden  to  me.  That 
good  woman  there,  sir  (pointing  to  his  wife),  puts  her  hand  to 
the  labouring  oar ;  she  brings  up  her  children  at  home  in  such 
a  sober,  industrious  manner,  that  our  neighbours,  as  soon  as 
they  are  capable  of  earning  a  penny,  are  glad  to  take  them  off 
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our  hands.  I  am  proud  to  say,  sir,  they  have  no  little  pilfering 
tricks,  as  many  children  have.  *  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,’  is  our  way,  sir ;  and  I  am  certain  both  my  wife 
and  I  have  felt  the  benefit  of  the  text — for  our  children  are 
kind  and  affectionate  towards  each  other,  dutiful  to  us  their 
parents,  and  obliging  and  civil  to  their  employers.  Ah,  sir, 
the  richest  man  in  England  is  not  happier  than  I  am,  when  I 
return  home  of  an  evening,  wearied  by  the  heat  and  labour  of 
the  day,  to  be  received  with  looks  of  kindness  by  my  wife,  as 
she  is  preparing  our  frugal  supper,  whilst  two  or  three  of  my 
little  babies  climb  my  knees  to  fondle  me  round  the  neck.” 
[Again  the  traveller  groaned  piteously,  but  Rogers  went  on.] 
“  I  was  born  to  a  pretty  fortune,  sir,  but  by  the  villany  of  my 
father’s  brother  I  lost  my  inheritance.  My  uncle,  Charles 
Rogers,  through  the  indulgence  of  his  mother,  proved  to  be  a 
very  malicious  child,  and,  as  he  grew  up  to  a  man’s  estate,  the 
faults  of  the  child  became  hardened  vices  in  the  man,  inso¬ 
much  that  his  wicked  behaviour  broke  his  mother’s  heart. 
My  own  dear  mother,  sir,  like  the  parents  of  Samuel,  taught 
me  betimes  to  fear  the  Lord  ;  yet  my  grandfather  was  so  much 
offended  at  my  father’s  marrying  her,  that  he  made  his  will, 
and  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling.  He  and  my  poor  mother  died 
within  a  twelvemonth  of  each  other,  and  left  me  penniless  by 
the  time  all  their  debts  were  paid.  I  was  then  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  my  Betty’s  father  kindly  took  me  to  live  with 
him.  He  soon  received  a  message  from  my  grandfather,  with 
a  present  of  twenty  guineas  to  pay  for  my  board,  saying  he 
was  very  ill,  and  that  he  would  send  for  me  when  he  was 
better.  The  next  news  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  dead; 
and  though  he  had  promised  to  make  a  will  in  my  favour,  yet 
none  was  to  be  found,  although  one  of  his  old  servants  de¬ 
clared  he  had  signed  a  great  sheet  of  parchment,  which  a  law¬ 
yer  had  been  writing  by  my  grandfather’s  bed-side.  Every¬ 
body  now  judged  my  uncle  Charles  very  hardly,  as  having 
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made  away  with,  this  last  will,  because  he  brought  forward  the 
old  one,  wherein  my  grandfather  had  left  his  whole  property  to 
him.  Some  kind  friends  of  my  father  wishing  to  see  justice 
done  by  me,  commenced  an  action  against  both  him  and  the 
lawyer,  who  was  known  to  be  a  rogue,  and  ready  to  do  any 
dirty  work  for  money. 

“The  trial  was  brought  on  at  the  next  assizes,  when  my 
uncle  employed  such  arts  in  securing  the  witnesses,  that  a  ver¬ 
dict  was  given  against  me.  After  some  months,  however,  my 
uncle  sent  me  twenty  guineas  that  I  might  be  put  apprentice 
to  a  carpenter,  but  desired  he  might  never  be  troubled  about 
me  again.  Accordingly  I  was  bound  out ;  but  my  master 
proved  one  of  those  negligent  tradesmen  who  loved  his  ease 
better  than  his  work :  by  neglecting  his  business  his  business 
began  to  neglect  him.  He  broke  at  length  for  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  soon 
after  of  the  jail  distemper ;  so,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
my  apprenticeship,  I  was  once  more  left  to  seek  for  bread. 
I  returned  again  to  my  Betty’s  father,  who  got  me  employment 
under  his  master.  I  was  about  one  and  twenty  when  I  mar¬ 
ried,  and  then  I  and  my  wife  followed  my  master’s  son  into 
this  county,  who  had  an  estate  left  him,  and  with  him  I  have 
worked  ever  since,  and  with  truth  I  can  say,  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  an  unkind  -word  from  him,  for  he  never  saw  me  drunk, 
not  even  at  sheep-shearing,  or  harvest-home.  My  Betty’s 
pious  meekness,  sir,  has  sweetened  all  my  toil,  whilst  the 
dutiful  behaviour  of  my  children  has  fulfilled  every  wish  of  my 
heart.  Whether  my  cruel  uncle  be  dead  or  living,  I  know  not; 
but  be  it  as  it  may,  I  do  not  envy  him  his  ill-gotten  -wealth ; 
and  I  can  only  pray  that  he  may  repent  him  of  his  sins  before 
sickness  brings  him  to  a  death-bed ;  for  it  is  a  horrible  thing, 
sir,  to  have  the  conscience  racked  with  despair,  when  the  body 
is  afflicted  with  pain.” 

“Look,  Richard,”  cried  Betty  Rogers,  “you  are  talking  on 
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and  on,  whilst  I  am  sure  the  poor  gentleman  is  going  into  a 
fit.”  The  gentleman  at  that  instant  gave  a  deep  groan,  and 
would  have  fallen  from  his  chair,  if  Rogers  had  not  caught  him 
in  his  arms ;  his  wife  snatching  up  his  little  mug  of  tea,  which 
she  still  kept  warm  in  the  ashes,  she  put  it  to  the  stranger’s 
lips,  begging  him  to  take  a  sip,  as  she  was  sure  it  would  do 
him  good;  whilst  her  husband,  on  the  other  hand,  begged  him 
to  eat  a  bit  of  the  toast.  The  gentleman  could  but  just  make 
shift  to  say,  “My  good  people,  you  are  too  kind  to  me.” 
“  Not  at  all,  sir,”  said  Rogers,  “we  do  no  more  for  you  than 
we  would  for  our  worst  enemy.”  “  O  God,”  cried  the  traveller, 
“what  will  become  of  me?  My  sight  fails  me,  my  flesh 
trembles,  and  my  joints  ache;  I  freeze  and  burn  at  the  same 
moment !  ” 

“  Poor  dear  gentleman,”  said  Betty  Rogers,  wiping  her  eyes, 
“  I  am  afraid  he  is  going  light-headed ;  do,  pray,  sir,  drink  a 
drop  more  of  the  tea,” — “and  eat  a  bit  of  the  toast  also,” 
added  Richard.  “  I  dare  not  taste  it,  my  good  friends,”  re¬ 
plied  the  gentleman,  “  for  I  feel  as  if  it  would  choke  me,  were 
I  to  attempt  it ;  but  tell  me,  I  pray,  is  there  not  somewhere  a 
text  of  Scripture  which  says,  ‘  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink :  for  in  so  doing,  thou  slialt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head?’  0  Rogers,  Rogers,  thou  wilt 
say,  indeed,  thou  art  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my  head,  wdien 
thou  art  told  I  am  thy  wicked  uncle  Charles!” 

Here  Rogers  and  his  wife  had  nearly  swooned  away  with 
astonishment.  “  Then  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  uncle,” 
cried  Rogers ;  “  and  if  you  have  really  done  me  wrong,  I  for¬ 
give  you  with  all  my  soul,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  myself.” 

Here  Mr  Rogers’s  grief  appeared  so  great,  he  seemed  almost 
beside  himself.  “But  do  not  be  surprised,”  cried  he,  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  “  to  see  me  here ;  it  is  not  by  accident ;  this 
is  the  second  attempt  I  have  made,  Rogers,  to  visit  thy  humble 
dwelling ;  but  more  of  that  hereafter.”  In  about  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  Mr  Rogers,  after  shedding  hitter  tears,  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  My  neighbours,  Richard,  have  long  believed  me  to  be  a 
very  happy  man,  seeing  that  I  possessed  an  abundance  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world ;  but  what  man  ever  yet  was  happy 
who  carried  secret  guilt  in  his  bosom  ?  Thy  grandfather,  on 
his  deathbed,  became  duly  sensible  of  his  unforgiving  spirit 
toward  thy  poor  father,  for  no  other  crime  had  he  committed 
than  having  married  a  woman  wTho  brought  him  no  money  : 
he  therefore  resolved  that  the  last  business  of  his  life  should 
be  doing  an  act  of  justice  towards  thee  his  only  son  ;  accord¬ 
ingly  he  sent  for  his  attorney,  made  a  new  will,  bequeathing 
thee  that  property  which  he  would  have  given  thy  father  had 
he  been  living ;  he  also  desired  much  to  see  thee,  which  I  took 
especial  care  to  prevent,  fearing  thy  youth  and  innocence 
would  win  upon  his  love.  After  his  decease,  by  the  advice, 
and  with  the  assistance,  of  his  rogue  of  an  attorney,  we  burnt 
my  father’s  last  will,  and  produced  that  which  he  had  made 
many  years  before,  wherein  he  had  cut  thy  father  off  with  a 
shilling.  The  deed  was  no  sooner  done,  than  I  felt,  as  it  were, 
all  the  torments  of  hell  raging  in  my  soul ;  it  was  done  at  the 
very  moment  the  people  were  laying  my  aged  father’s  body 
in  the  coffin.”  Here  Mr  Rogers  grew  so  faint  he  could  not 
go  on. 

“  Merciful  heaven  !”  cried  Richard,  with  hands  and  eyes 
uplifted,  “  how  covetousness  hardens  the  heart  of  man  !  What 
a  safeguard  has  my  poverty  been  to  me  !  riches  might  have 
ensnared  my  soul  too.”  As  soon  as  Mr  Rogers  could  speak, 
he  went  on. 

“  Thou  hast  just  mentioned,  Richard,  the  trial  that  was 
brought  forward  after  my  father’s  decease,  respecting  his  will, 
■when  the  attorney,  to  whom  I  was  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  villanous  part  he  had  acted,  swore  he  never  had  made 
a  second  will  for  my  father,  and  I  swore  to  the  same  effect ; 
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yes,  Richard,  I  swore  upon  the  Holy  Bible — that  Bible  which 
pronounces  a  deadly  curse  on  him  that  swears  falsely ;  yea,  I 
called  on  that  eternal  God  to  witness  a  lie,  before  whom  I 
must  shortly  be  judged  for  it;  and  now  my  gray  hairs  are 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  I  begin  to  feel  that  the 
sting  of  death  is  sin ;  very  miserable  has  been  my  life,  and 
very  terrible,  no  doubt,  will  be  my  death.  Being  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  clear  £400  a-year,  I  began  to  fancy  all  things 
would  go  prosperously  and  swimmingly  on ;  I  bought  and 
sold,  and  no  man’s  traffic  seemed  to  turn  to  better  account ; 
but  no  success  in  life,  Richard,  could  blunt  the  sting  of  guilt 
within  me ;  when  I  laid  me  down  to  rest  at  night,  I  feared  to 
trust  myself  to  sleep,  lest  I  should  betray  the  secret  j  and  my 
very  dreams  became  so  disturbed,  that  the  servants  would 
often  hear  my  screams  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 

“  One  night  I  dreamt  I  was  going  to  be  executed  for  de¬ 
stroying  a  will,  and  the  next  I  fancied  I  was  going  to  be  tran¬ 
sported  for  perjury.  All  my  neighbours  believed  me  to  be  a 
happy  man,  only  because  they  saw  me  a  prosperous  one.  My 
covetous  desires  were  never  satisfied,  and,  whilst  I  went  on 
heaping  up  guinea  upon  guinea,  my  mind  was  hourly  afflicted 
with  the  dread  of  poverty.  My  wife  all  of  a  sudden  grew 
melancholy,  and,  by  an  accident,  she  fell  into  the  pond  and  was 
drowned.  When  my  son  came  of  age,  I  settled  on  him  the 
estate  which  my  father  in  his  will  had  left  to  thee ;  he  was  a 
dissolute  young  man,  and  coming  home  one  night  very  much 
intoxicated  with  liquor,  he  fell  across  the  bed  rvitli  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand,  which  instantly  set  fire  to  the  curtains,  and 
he  perished  in  the  flames.  One  of  my  daughters  turned  out 
very  vicious,  and  the  other  died  of  a  broken  heart,  from  the 
cruel  usage  of  her  husband.  Besides  all  these  trials,  I  had 
another  very  severe  one  from  the  attorney,  who  was  always 
racking  me  for  more  money,  and  telling  me  he  would  turn 
king’s  evidence,  and  impeach  me,  if  ever  I  refused  him. 
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“  At  length,  without  a  moment  given  him  for  repentance, 
he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  My  spirits 
began  to  revive  after  his  death,  as  my  crime  now  was  known 
only  to  myself ;  but  peace  can  never  dwell  in  the  guilty  bosom. 
I  left  off  going  to  church,  for  there  my  condemnation  stared 
me  full  in  the  face.  The  ten  commandments  were  written  in 
golden  letters  on  each  side  of  the  altar  ;  then  my  own  wicked 
conscience  would  whisper  me  how  many  of  those  sacred  com¬ 
mands  I  had  broken ;  I  had  taken  the  holy  name  of  God  in 
vain,  I  had  profaned  the  Sabbath,  I  had  been  undutiful  to  my 
parents,  I  had  borne  false  witness  against  my  neighbour.  At 
length,  however,  so  grievously  burdened  was  my  conscience, 
that  I  resolved  occasionally  to  attend  church,  hoping  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  sponge  to  rub  out  some  of  my  sins.  One  Sunday, 
I  remember  our  parson  told  us  in  his  sermon,  there  can  be  no 
real  repentance  for  sin  without  forsaking  it ;  adding,  moreover, 
that  if  any  of  his  congregation  had  defrauded  his  neighbour  of 
aught,  he  entreated  them,  if  ever  they  hoped  their  souls  would 
find  mercy  in  the  day  of  grace,  that  they  should  make  restitu¬ 
tion,  before  death  should  cut  them  off  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  since  there  was  no  repentance  in  the  grave. 

“  These  words  so  worked  upon  my  mind,  that  I  fell  sick, 
and  during  my  sickness  I  called  on  heaven  to  witness,  that,  if 
life  were  granted  me,  I  would  restore  to  thee  what  I  had  so 
unjustly  kept  from  thee;  but  as  my  health  returned,  so  did  my 
good  resolutions  vanish  away  again ;  I  cheated  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  might  yet  enjoy  life  many  years :  thus  I  went 
on  till  the  restless  workings  of  my  conscience  almost  over¬ 
powered  me ;  and  having  inquired  out  the  place  of  thy  abode, 
mounted  my  horse,  and  set  out  with  the  resolution  to  discover 
the  whole  history  of  my  villany  to  thee;  but  when  I  came 
within  sight  of  thy  cottage,  I  found  my  principles  were  not 
strong  enough  to  bring  me  to  confess  myself  a  rogue  before 
thee;  I  turned  my  horse  about,  and  went  home  again.  I  next 
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took  to  hard  drinking,  to  stifle  reflection,  but  all  would  not 
do,  for  still  the  gnawings  of  a  guilty  conscience  devoured  me  : 
as  my  health  declined,  the  stronger  the  fear  of  death  came 
upon  me.  Again  I  resolved  once  more  to  go  in  search  of  thee, 
and  earnestly  did  I  pray  to  God  to  assist  my  endeavours  j  and 
the  nearer  I  approached  to  thy  little  dwelling  the  more  was 
my  courage  strengthened  to  proceed.  The  sudden  fall  of  snow 
coming  on  was  the  cause  of  my  being  benighted,  and,  missing 
my  way,  I  fell  into  the  pit ;  but  ah !  Richard,  it  seems  as  if 
Heaven  had  appointed  thee  to  preserve  my  life  in  this  world, 
and  my  soul  from  destruction  in  the  next,  by  pointing  out  to 
me  the  only  path  in  which  a  penitent  sinner  can  tread  with 
safety.  It  is  not  for  mortal  man,  Richard,  to  tell  what  agony 
of  mind  I  have  endured  this  night :  thy  kindness  and  that  of 
thy  wife  nearly  overcame  me,  and  I  the  less  feared  to  make  a 
discovery  of  myself  to  thee,  when  I  found  every  action  of  thy 
daily  life  was  governed  by  the  principles  of  religion ;  I  know 
Christianity  alone  can  teach  men  heartily  to  forgive  their  ene¬ 
mies. 

“  0  Rogers !  Rogers !  how  blest  is  thy  condition,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  mine !  if  thou  art  poor,  thou  art  honest ;  in  addition 
to  a  quiet  conscience,  thou  hast  a  healthful  and  happy  family 
smiling  around  thee.  I  abound  in  wealth,  it  is  true,  but  my 
health  is  gone  ;  I  have  lost  my  rest,  and  I  carry  in  my  bosom 
the  sharp  goadings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  which  I  am  unable 
to  bear.” 

Here  Mr  Rogers  finished  his  melancholy  history,  at  which 
both  Rogers  and  his  wife  shed  abundance  of  tears,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  comfort  him.  The 
next  day  Rogers  attended  his  uncle  home,  when  he  sent  for 
the  clergyman  of  his  parish ;  Rogers  made  a  full  confession  of 
his  guilt  to  him,  hoping  he  would  give  him  his  best  advice 
how  to  fit  and  prepare  himself  for  another  world.  Mr  Rogers 
lived  but  a  few  weeks  after  this,  and  died  full  of  horror  at  the 
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sins  of  "his  past  life,  and  earnestly  imploring  mercy  from  the 
Saviour  of  sinners. 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence,  who  in  an  in¬ 
stant  can  bring  the  most  secret  plots  to  light!  and  how  does 
the  eye  of  God  pursue  us !  “  If  we  say,  Peradventure  the  dark¬ 
ness  shall  cover  us,  then  shall  our  night  be  turned  into  day : 
the  darkness  and  the  light  to  him  are  both  alike.” 

WILLIAM  WILBEEFOECE. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1797,  was  published,  “  A  Practical 
View  of  the  Prevailing  Eeligious  System  of  Professed  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this  Country,  con¬ 
trasted  with  Keal  Christianity.  By  William  Wilbeefoece, 
Esq.,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  York.”  At  that 
time,  the  demand  for  religious  books  was  very  small;  but 
Mr  Cadall,  the  publisher,  said  to  the  author,  “  You  mean  to 
put  your  name  to  the  work  1  Then,  I  think,  we  may  venture 
upon  500  copies.”  However,  in  the  course  of  half  a  year,  five 
editions  were  called  for,  representing  7500  copies;  and  through¬ 
out  the  remaining  life  of  its  eloquent  and  amiable  author,  it 
continued  to  be  in  extensive  demand,  and  probably  contributed 
more  than  any  other  book  to  awaken  attention  to  the  one  thing 
needful  among  the  upper  classes  of  society.  Somewhat  dif¬ 
fuse,  and  not  very  well  arranged,  it  has,  in  our  own  time,  been 
nearly  superseded  by  a  more  terse  and  vivid  authorship,  and 
portions  of  it  are  scarcely  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  now 
existing  ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  attention  which  it  ex¬ 
cited,  and  the  effects  which  it  produced,  the  publication  of  the 
“Practical  View”  may  be  regarded  as  no  ordinary  event  in 
the  later  history  of  English  Christianity. 

Mr  Wilberforce  was  born  at  Hull,  August  24,  1759,  and 
died  at  London,  July  29,  1833. 
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^Lacking  unto  Jfrsms. 

“  Looking  unto  Jesus  !  ”  Here  best  ye  may  learn  to  grow 
in  the  love  of  God.  The  certainty  of  His  pity  and  love  towards 
repenting  sinners,  thus  irrefragably  demonstrated,  chases  away 
the  sense  of  tormenting  fear,  and  best  lays  the  ground  in  us  of 
reciprocal  affection.  And  while  we  steadily  contemplate  this 
wonderful  transaction,  and  consider,  in  its  several  relations, 
the  amazing  truth,  “  that  God  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all ;  ”  if  our  minds  be  not  utterly  dead 
to  every  impulse  of  sensibility,  the  emotions  of  admiration,  of 
preference,  of  hope,  and  trust,  and  joy,  cannot  but  spring  up 
within  us,  chastened  with  reverential  fear,  and  softened  and 
quickened  by  overflowing  gratitude.  Here  we  shall  become 
animated  by  an  abiding  disposition  to  endeavour  to  please  our 
great  Benefactor ;  and  by  a  humble  persuasion,  that  the  weak¬ 
est  endeavours  of  this  nature  will  not  be  despised  by  a  Being 
who  has  already  proved  himself  so  kindly  affected  towards  us. 
Here  we  cannot  fail  to  imbibe  an  earnest  desire  of  possessing 
His  favour,  and  a  conviction,  founded  on  His  own  declarations 
thus  unquestionably  confirmed,  that  the  desire  shall  not  be 
disappointed.  Whenever  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  of¬ 
fended  this  gracious  Being,  a  single  thought  of  the  great  work 
of  redemption  will  be  enough  to  fill  us  with  compunction.  We 
shall  feel  a  deep  concern,  grief  mingled  with  indignant  shame, 
for  having  conducted  ourselves  so  unworthily  towards  one  who 
to  us  has  been  infinite  in  kindness  :  we  shall  not  rest  till  wre 
have  reason  to  hope  that  He  is  reconciled  to  us  ;  and  we  shall 
watch  over  our  hearts  and  conduct  in  future  with  a  renewed 
jealousy,  lest  we  should  again  offend  Him.  To  those  who  are 
ever  so  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
it  were  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  affections  and  tempers 
which  have  been  enumerated  are  the  infallible  marks  of  the 
constituent  properties  of  love.  Let  him,  then,  who  would 
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abound  and  grow  in  this  Christian  principle,  be  much  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  attentive  and  frequent  consideration 
of  these  great  doctrines  must  have  a  still  more  direct  tendency 
to  produce  and  cherish  in  our  minds  the  principle  of  the  love 
of  Christ.  But  on  this  head,  so  much  has  been  already  said 
as  to  render  any  further  observations  unnecessary. 

Much,  also,  has  been  already  observed  concerning  the  love  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  it  has  been  distinctly  stated  to  be  in¬ 
dispensable,  and  indeed  the  characteristic  duty  of  Christians. 
It  remains,  however,  to  be  here  further  remarked,  that  this 
grace  can  nowhere  be  cultivated  with  more  advantage  than  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Nowhere  can  our  Saviour’s  dying  in¬ 
junction  to  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  be  recollected  with  more 
effect,  “  This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye  love  one  another 
as  I  have  loved  you.”  No  where  can  the  admonition  of  the 
apostle  more  powerfully  affect  us,  “  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ’s 
sake,  hath  forgiven  you.”  The  view  of  mankind  which  is  here 
presented  to  us,  as  having  been  all  involved  in  one  common 
ruin ;  and  the  offer  of  deliverance  held  out  to  all,  by  the  Son  of 
God’s  giving  of  himself  up  to  pay  the  price  of  our  reconciliation, 
produce  that  sympathy  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  which,  by 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  seldom  fails  to  result  from  the 
consciousness  of  an  identity  of  interests  and  a  similarity  of  for¬ 
tunes.  Pity  for  an  unthinking  world  assists  this  impression. 
Our  enmities  soften  and  melt  away  :  we  are  ashamed  of  think¬ 
ing  much  of  the  petty  injuries  which  we  may  have  suffered, 
when  we  consider  what  the  Son  of  God,  “  who  did  no  wrong, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth,”  patiently  underwent. 
Our  hearts  become  tender  while  we  contemplate  this  signal  act 
of  loving-kindness.  We  grow  desirous  of  imitating  what  we 
cannot  but  admire.  A  vigorous  principle  of  enlarged  and  active 
charity  springs  up  within  us;  and  we  go  forth  with  alacrity, 
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desirous  of  treading  in  the  steps  of  our  blessed  Master,  and  of 
manifesting  our  gratitude  for  His  unmerited  goodness,  by  bear¬ 
ing  each  other’s  burthens,  and  abounding  in  the  disinterested 
labours  of  benevolence. 

“  Looking  unto  Jesus  !  ”  He  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart, 
and  from  the  study  of  His  character  we  shall  best  learn  the 
lessons  of  humility.  Contemplating  the  work  of  redemption, 
we  become  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  sense  of  our 
natural  darkness,  and  helplessness,  and  misery,  from  which  it 
was  requisite  to  ransom  us  at  such  a  price;  more  and  more 
conscious  that  we  are  utterly  unworthy  of  all  the  amazing 
condescension  and  love  which  have  been  manifested  towards 
us;  ashamed  of  the  callousness  of  our  tenderest  sensibility, 
and  of  the  poor  returns  of  our  most  active  services.  Con¬ 
siderations  like  these,  abating  our  pride  and  reducing  our 
opinions  of  ourselves,  naturally  moderate  our  pretensions  to¬ 
wards  others.  We  become  less  disposed  to  exact  that  respect 
for  our  persons,  and  that  deference  for  our  authority,  which 
we  naturally  covet;  we  less  sensibly  feel  a  slight,  and  less 
hotly  resent  it ;  we  grow  less  irritable,  less  prone  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied;  more  soft,  and  meek,  and  courteous,  and  placable, 
and  condescending.  We  are  not  literally  required  to  practise 
the  same  humiliating  submissions  to  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
himself  was  not  ashamed  to  stoop;*  but  the  spirit  of  the 
remark  applies  to  us,  “the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
Lord  :  ”  and  we  should  especially  bear  this  truth  in  mind, 
when  the  occasion  calls  upon  us  to  discharge  some  duty,  or 
patiently  to  suffer  some  ill  treatment,  whereby  our  pride  will 
be  wounded,  and  we  are  likely  to  be  in  some  degree  degraded 
from  the  rank  we  had  possessed  in  the  world’s  estimation ;  at 
the  same  time  the  sacred  Scriptures  assuring  us,  that  to  the 
powerful  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  purchased  for  us  by 

*  “If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet ;  ye  also  ought 
to  wash  one  another’s  feet,”  &c. — John  xiii.  13-17. 
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the  death  of  Christ,  we  must  be  indebted  for  the  success  of 
all  our  endeavours  after  improvement  in  virtue ;  the  conviction 
of  this  truth  tends  to  render  us  diffident  of  our  own  powers, 
and  to  suppress  the  first  risings  of  vanity.  Thus,  while  we 
are  conducted  to  heights  of  virtue  no  otherwise  attainable,  due 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  our  becoming  giddy  from  our  eleva¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  Scripture  characteristic  of  the  gospel  system, 
that  by  it  all  disposition  to  exalt  ourselves  is  excluded;  and 
if  we  really  grow  in  grace,  we  shall  grow  also  in  humility. 

“  Looking  unto  Jesus  !”  “  He  endured  the  cross,  despising 

the  shame.”  While  we  steadily  contemplate  this  solemn 
scene,  that  sober  frame  of  spirit  is  produced  within  us  which 
best  befits  the  Christian  militant  here  on  earth.  We  become 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
time,  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  be  diligent  in  making  provision 
for  eternity.  In  such  a  temper  of  mind,  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  life  are  cast  behind  us  as  the  baubles  of  children. — • 
We  lose  our  relish  for  the  frolics  of  gaiety,  the  race  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  the  grosser  gratifications  of  voluptuousness.  In  the 
case  even  of  those  objects  which  may  more  justly  claim  the 
attention  of  reasonable  and  immortal  beings — in  our  family 
arrangements,  in  our  plans  of  life,  in  our  schemes  of  business 
— we  become,  without  relinquishing  the  path  of  duty,  more 
moderate  in  pursuit,  and  more  indifferent  about  the  issue. 
Here,  also,  we  learn  to  correct  the  world’s  false  estimate  of 
things,  and  to  “  look  through  the  shallowness  of  earthly 
grandeur;”  to  venerate  what  is  truly  excellent  and  noble, 
though  under  a  despised  and  degraded  form ;  and  to  cultivate 
within  ourselves  that  true  magnanimity  which  can  make  us 
rise  superior  to  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  this  world ;  that  digni¬ 
fied  composure  of  soul  which  no  earthly  incidents  can  destroy 
or  ruffle.  Instead  of  repining  at  any  of  the  little  occasional 
inconveniences  we  may  meet  with  in  our  passage  through  life, 
we  are  almost  ashamed  of  the  multiplied  comforts  and  enjoy- 
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ments  of  our  condition,  wlien  we  think  of  Him,  who,  tliougli 
“  the  Lord  of  glory,”  “  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.”  And 
if  it  be  our  lot  to  undergo  evils  of  more  than  ordinary  magni¬ 
tude,  we  are  animated  under  them  by  reflecting,  that  we  are 
hereby  more  conformed  to  the  example  of  our  blessed  Master : 
though  we  must  ever  recollect  one  important  difference,  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  voluntarily  borne  for  our  benefit, 
and  were  probably  far  more  exquisitely  agonising  than  any 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  undergo.  Besides,  it  must  be  a 
solid  support  to  us  amidst  all  our  troubles  to  know,  that  they 
do  not  happen  to  us  by  chance;  that  they  are  not  even  merely 
the  punishment  of  sin;  but  that  they  are  the  dispensations  of 
a  kind  Providence,  and  sent  on  messages  of  mercy — “  The  cup 
that  our  Father  hath  given  us,  shall  we  not  drink  it  1  ” — 
“  Blessed  Saviour  !  by  the  bitterness  of  Thy  pains  we  may 
estimate  the  force  of  Thy  love ;  we  are  sure  of  Thy  kindness 
and  compassion;  Thou  wouldst  not  willingly  call  on  us  to 
suffer ;  Thou  hast  declared  unto  us,  that  all  things  shall  finally 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Thee ;  and  therefore, 
if  Thou  so  ordainest  it,  welcome  disappointment  and  poverty, 
welcome  sickness  and  pain,  welcome  even  shame,  and  contempt, 
and  calumny.  If  this  be  a  rough  and  thorny  path,  it  is  one 
in  which  Thou  hast  gone  before  us.  Where  we  see  Thy  foot¬ 
steps  we  cannot  repine.  Meanwhile,  Thou  wilt  support  us 
with  the  consolations  of  Thy  grace ;  and  even  here  Thou  canst 
more  than  compensate  to  us  for  any  temporal  sufferings,  by 
the  possession  of  that  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away.” 

“  Looking  unto  Jesus  !  ”  “  The  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 

faith,  who  for  the  joy  that  wras  set  before  Him  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.”  From  the  scene  of  our  Saviour’s  weakness  and  de¬ 
gradation,  we  follow  Him,  in  idea,  into  the  realms  of  glory, 
where  “  He  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  angels,  and  princi- 
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palities,  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  Him.”  But  though 
changed  in  place,  yet  not  in  nature ;  He  is  still  full  of  sympathy 
and  love ;  and  having  died  “  to  save  His  people  from  their 
sins,”  “  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them.”  Cheered 
by  this  animating  view,  the  Christian’s  fainting  spirits  revive. 
Under  the  heaviest  burdens  he  feels  his  strength  recruited  ; 
and  when  all  around  him  is  dark  and  stormy,  he  can  lift  up  an 
eye  to  heaven,  radiant  with  hope,  and  glistening  with  grati¬ 
tude.  At  such  a  season,  no  dangers  can  alarm,  no  opposition 
can  move,  no  provocations  can  irritate.  He  may  almost  adopt, 
as  the  language  of  his  sober  exultation,  what  in  the  philospher 
was  but  an  idle  rant ;  and,  considering  that  it  is  only  the  gar¬ 
ment  of  mortality  which  is  subject  to  the  rents  of  fortune — 
while  Iris  spirit,  cheered  with  the  Divine  support,  keeps  its 
place  within,  secure  and  unassailable — he  can  sometimes  almost 
triumph  at  the  stake,  or  on  the  scaffold,  and  cry  out  amidst 
the  severest  buffets  of  adversity,  “  Thou  beatest  but  the  case  of 
Anaxarchus.”  But  it  is  rarely  that  the  Christian  is  elevated 
with  this  “joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  he  even  lends 
himself  to  these  views  with  moderation  and  reserve.  Often, 
alas  !  emotions  of  another  kind  fill  him  with  grief  and  con¬ 
fusion  :  and  conscious  of  having  acted  unworthy  of  his  high 
calling,  perhaps  of  having  exposed  himself  to  the  just  censure 
of  a  world  ready  enough  to  spy  out  his  infirmities,  he  seems  to 
himself  almost  “  to  have  crucified  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and 
put  Him  to  an  open  shame.”  But  let  neither  his  joys  intoxi¬ 
cate,  nor  his  sorrows  too  much  depress  him.  Let  him  still  re¬ 
member  that  his  chief  business  while  on  earth  is  not  to  medi¬ 
tate,  but  to  act ;  that  the  seeds  of  moral  corruption  are  apt  to 
spring  up  within  him,  and  that  it  is  requsite  for  him  to  watch 
over  his  own  heart  with  incessant  care ;  that  he  is  to  discharge 
with  fidelity  the  duties  of  his  particular  station,  and  to  conduct 
himself,  according  to  his  measure,  after  the  example  of  his 
blessed  Master,  whose  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  do  the  work  of 
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His  heavenly  Father ;  that  he  is  diligently  to  cultivate  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  entrusted  him,  and  assiduously  to 
employ  them  in  doing  justice  and  shewing  mercy,  while  he 
guards  against  the  assaults  of  any  internal  enemy.  In  short, 
he  is  to  demean  himself,  in  all  the  common  affairs  of  life,  like 
an  accountable  creature,  who,  in  correspondence  with  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  character  of  Christians,  is  “  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Often,  therefore,  he  questions  himself, 
“  Am  I  employing  my  time,  my  fortune,  my  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ‘  render  up  my  account  with  joy, 
and  not  with  grief?’  Am  I  ‘ adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
my  Saviour  in  all  things ;  ’  and  proving  that  the  servants  of 
Christ,  animated  by  a  principle  of  filial  affection,  which  renders 
their  work  a  service  of  perfect  freedom,  are  cajiable  of  as  active 
and  as  persevering  exertions,  as  the  votaries  of  fame,  or  the 
slaves  of  ambition,  or  the  drudges  of  avarice  i  ” 


SACRED  POETRY. 


MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

In  tlie  eighteenth  century,  some  valuable  additions  were  made 
to  our  stores  of  sacred  minstrelsy,  by  authors  who,  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  were  scarcely  Christian  poets. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr  Montgomery,  in  his 
“  Christian  Poet,”  has  given  no  specimen  of  Prior ;  but  we 
think  it  would  be  almost  as  unfair  to  ignore  his  “  Solomon,”  as 
to  deprive  our  readers  of  Pope’s  “  Messiah.”  Like  an  airy  up¬ 
land  in  the  midst  of  an  unwholesome  jungle,  such  a  production 
is  a  welcome  retreat  from  the  frivolity  and  ribaldry  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  occurs ;  nor  should  it  lessen  the  value  of  the  work 
that  most  of  its  thoughts  and  images  are  borrowed  from  Eccle¬ 
siastes  and  the  Canticles.  The  form  of  a  soliloquy,  into  which  the 
author  has  thrown  the  poem,  makes  the  three  books  rather  tedi¬ 
ous  ;  but  the  reader’s  perseverance  is  often  rewarded  by  passages 
vigorously  emphasised  or  finely  painted,  and  the  flattest  inter¬ 
vals,  with  their  melodious  verse  and  happy  diction,  convey  a 
certain  pleasure,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  monotony. 

Matthew  Prior  was  born  July  21,  1664,  and  died  at 
Wimple,  near  Cambridge,  then  the  seat  of  Lord  Oxford,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1721. 


Uanitg  of  iSrifnce. 

Forced  by  reflective  reason,  I  confess 
That  human  science  is  uncertain  guess. 

Alas !  we  grasp  at  clouds,  and  beat  the  air, 
Vexing  that  spirit  we  intend  to  clear. 

Can  thought  beyond  the  bounds  of  matter  climb  ? 
Or  who  shall  tell  me  what  is  space  or  time? 
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In  vain  we  lift  up  our  presumptuous  eyes 
To  what  our  Maker  to  their  ken  denies  : 

The  searcher  follows  fast ;  the  object  faster  flies. 

The  little  which  imperfectly  we  find, 

Seduces  only  the  bewilder’d  mind 
To  fruitless  search  of  something  yet  behind. 

Various  discussions  tear  our  heated  brain  : 

Opinions  often  turn  ;  still  doubts  remain  ; 

And  who  indulges  thought  increases  pain. 

How  narrow  limits  were  to  Wisdom  given  ! 

Earth  she  surveys  ;  she  thence  would  measure  Heaven 
Through  mists  obscure  now  wings  her  tedious  way  ; 
Now  wanders  dazzled  wdth  too  bright  a  day  ; 

And  from  the  summit  of  a  pathless  coast, 

Sees  infinite,  and  in  that  sight  is  lost. 

Remember  that  the  cursed  desire  to  know, 

Offspring  of  Adam  !  was  thy  source  of  woe. 

Why  wilt  thou  then  renew  the  vain  pursuit, 

And  rashly  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit  V 
With  empty  labour  and  eluded  strife 
Seeking,  by  knowledge,  to  attain  to  life  : 

For  ever  from  that  fatal  tree  debarr’d, 

Which  flaming  swords  and  angry  cherubs  guard. 


<£a8tIe=3Bmrbmjj. 

The  power  of  wealth  I  tried, 

And  all  the  various  luxe  of  costly  pride. 

Artists  and  plans  relieved  my  solemn  hours  ; 

I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bowers. 

Birds,  fishes,  beasts  of  each  exotic  kind, 

I  to  the  limits  of  my  court  confined. 

To  trees  transferr’d  I  gave  a  second  birth. 

And  bid  a  foreign  shade  grace  Judah’s  earth  ; 
Fish-ponds  were  made  where  former  forests  grew, 
And  hills  were  levell’d  to  extend  the  view. 

Rivers  diverted  from  their  native  course, 

And  bound  with  chains  of  artificial  force, 

From  large  cascades  in  pleasing  tumult  roll’d, 

Or  rose  through  figured  stones,  or  breathing  gold. 
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From  furthest  Africa’s  tormented  womb 
The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome ; 

Or  forms  the  pillars’  long  extended  rows, 

On  which  the  planted  grove,  and  pensile  garden  grows. 

The  workmen  here  obey’d  the  master’s  call, 

To  gild  the  turret,  and  to  paint  the  wall ; 

To  mark  the  pavement  there  with  various  stone, 

And  on  the  jasper-steps  to  rear  the  throne: 

The  spreading  cedar  that  an  age  had  stood, 

Supreme  of  trees,  and  mistress  of  the  wood, 

Cut  down  and  carved,  my  shining  roof  adorns, 

And  Lebanon  his  ruin’d  honour  mourns. 

A  thousand  artists  shew  their  cunning  power, 

To  raise  the  wonders  of  the  ivory  tower. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 

To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room ; 

Till  Tyre  confesses  her  exhausted  store, 

That  on  her  coast  the  murex  is  no  more  ; 

Till  from  the  Parian  isle,  and  Libya’s  coast, 

The  mountains  grieve  their  hopes  of  marble  lost ; 

And  India’s  woods  return  their  just  complaint, 

Their  brood  decay’d,  and  want  of  elephant. 

My  full  design  with  vast  expense  achieved, 

I  came,  beheld,  admired,  reflected,  grieved  ; 

I  chid  the  folly  of  my  thoughtless  haste, 

For,  the  work  perfected,  the  joy  was  past. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 

Satirist,  philosopher,  and  critic,  the  translator  of  Homer  a.  1 
the  imitator  of  Horace,  there  was  nothing  which  the  bard  of 
Twickenham  deemed  beyond  his  powers,  and  of  all  which  he 
attempted  nothing  proved  an  absolute  failure.  Even  the  lyre 
of  David  and  Isaiah  he  ventured  to  handle,  and  to  his  touch 
the  chords  were  musical.  In  reading  verses  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  we  forget  the  conceited  correspondent  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  and  we  wish  to  forget  the  irascible  career 
and  perpetual  embroilment  of  the  author  of  “  The  Dunciad.” 
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Like  “  The  Dying  Christian,”  the  “  Messiah”  was  written 
early  in  life,  and  first  saw  the  light  in  the  pages  of  “  The 
Spectator.” 

Pope  was  born  in  Lombard  Street,  London,  May  22,  1688, 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  of  May  1744,  he  died  at 
Twickenham. 


fitrsstalj. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  !  begin  the  song  : 

To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 

The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 

The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  th’  Aonian  maids, 
Delight  no  more — 0  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touch’d  Isaiah’s  hallow’d  lips  with  fire  ! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun  : 

A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  Son ! 

From  Jesse’s  root  behold  a  Branch  arise, 

WThose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies : 
Th’  ethereal  spirit  o’er  its  leaves  shall  move, 

And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 

Ye  heavens  !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 

And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower  ! 

The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 

From  storm  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  ; 

Peace  o’er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 

And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th’  expected  morn  ! 

Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born ! 

See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 

See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  : 

See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 

And  Carmel’s  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies ! 

Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way  !  a  God,  a  God  appears  1 
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A  God,  a  God !  the  vocal  hills  reply  ; 

The  rocks  proclaim  th’  approaching  Deity. 

Lo  !  earth  receives  Him  from  the  bending  skies ! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains  !  and  ye  valleys  rise  ! 

With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay  ! 

Be  smooth,  ye  rocks !  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way  ! 

The  Saviour  comes  !  by  ancient  bards  foretold : 

Hear  Him,  ye  deaf!  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  ! 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 

And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day : 

’Tis  He  th’  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 

Aud  bid  new  music  charm  th’  unfolding  ear  : 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting,  like  the  bounding  roe. 

No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear  ; 
From  every  face  He  wipes  off  every  tear. 

In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 

And  hell’s  grim  tyrant  feel  th’  eternal  wound. 

As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 

Seeks  freshest  pasture  and  the  purest  air ; 

Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 

By  day  o’ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects  ; 

The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 

Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms  : 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 

The  promised  father  of  the  future  age. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes, 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o’er, 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more ; 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun  ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 

And  the  same  hand  that  sow’d,  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 

And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
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On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon’s  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex’d  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn  : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed, 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim’s  feet. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  band  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake, 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crown’d  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 
Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  1 
See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  ; 

See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ; 

See  thy  bright  altars  throng’d  with  prostrate  kings, 
And  heap’d  with  products  of  Sabean  springs ! 

For  thee  Idume’s  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir’s  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  them  in  a  flood  of  day  1 
No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn, 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn  ; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 
O’erflow  thy  courts  :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 
Reveal’d,  and  God’s  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ! 

But  fix’d  His  word,  His  saving  power  remains  ; 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns ! 


YOUNG. 
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Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  ! 

Quit,  oh  !  quit  this  mortal  frame : 

Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying — 

Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  ! 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

Hark !  they  whisper  ;  angels  say, 

“  Sister  spirit,  come  away.” 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 

Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 

Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  ; 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  ;  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  : 

Lend,  lend  your  wings  ;  I  mount,  I  fly : 

0  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

0  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

DK  EDWARD  YOUNG. 

Edward  Young  was  born  at  Upliam,  near  Winchester, 
June  ]  681.  In  his  earlier  life  he  was  known  as  the  author  of 
“  The  Revenge,”  and  other  tragedies.  At  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven  he  entered  into  orders;  and  in  July  1730,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire.  Here  he 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lich¬ 
field.  She  died  in  1741,  and  the  disconsolate  survivor  sought 
to  soothe  his  sorrows  by  the  composition  of  “  The  Night 
Thoughts,”— the  poem  with  which'  his  name  is  now  identified. 
He  died  at  Welwyn,  April  1765. 

“  The  Night  Thoughts”  are  an  immense  repository  of  moral- 
isings  and  maxims,  too  frequently  pinched  into  paradox  or 
balanced  in  antitheses,  and  strung  together  on  a  very  feeble 
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thread.  As  a  biographer  has  remarked — “  There  is  a  want  of 
a  clear  connexion  in  the  subject ;  every  image  is  amplified  to 
the  utmost ;  every  argument  expanded  and  varied,  as  much  as 
the  greatest  fertility  of  the  fancy  could  effect.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  selection,  no  discreet  and  graceful  reservation ;  no  mark  of 
that  experienced  taste  that  knows  exactly  when  the  purpose 
has  been  effected,  and  which  leaves  the  rest  to  be  supplied  by 
the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Reflection  follows  on  reflection, 
and  thought  on  thought,  in  such  close  succession,  that,  as  in 
books  of  maxims,  one  truth  obstructs  and  obliterates  another  ; 
.  .  .  and  we  feel,  I  am  afraid,  in  reading  this  poem  of  Young, 
as  we  do  in  the  perusal  of  Seneca,  that  no  progress,  no 
advancement  is  made ;  we  seem  to  move  in  a  perpetually 
dazzling  circle  of  argument,  and  reflection,  and  analogy,  and 
metaphor,  and  illustration,  without  the  power  of  passing  be¬ 
yond  it ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  perusal  of  both 
these  writers,  however  delightful  for  a  season,  soon  fatigues 
and  dissatisfies  the  mind.  Any  one  who  will  compare  the 
moral  writings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  in  this  respect,  will  soon 
mark  the  distinction  to  which  I  allude.”* 

At  the  same  time,  such  are  the  aphoristic  force  and  the 
felicitous  wording  of  many  separate  sentences,  that  they  have 
almost  passed  into  proverbs,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
any  author  whose  sayings  so  constantly  recur  to  the  preacher 
and  moralist.  As  he  turns  over  the  pages,  the  reader  will  ever 
and  anon  recognise  “  household  words”  like  the  following  : — 

“  The  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleasure  felt  at  home.” 

“  Like  our  shadows, 

Our  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines.” 

“  Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die.” 

“  The  world’s  a  prophecy  of  worlds  to  come.” 

*  Rev.  John  Mitford’s  “  Life  of  Young,”  Pickering’s  edition,  p.  38. 
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“  A  Christian  dwells,  like  Uriel,  in  the  sun.” 

“  Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly.” 

44  How  wretched  is  the  man  who  never  mourn’d!” 


tEIje  2mte  ILanb  of  tfje  Ht'&tng. 

Why  then  their  loss  deplore,  that  are  not  lost? 

Why  wanders  wretched  thought  their  tombs  around, 
In  infidel  distress  ? 

They  live  !  they  greatly  live  a  life  on  earth 
Unkindled,  unconceived  ;  and  from  an  eye 
Of  tenderness,  let  heavenly  pity  fall 
On  me,  more  justly  number’d  with  the  dead. 

This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude  : 

How  populous,  how  vital,  is  the  grave ! 

This  is  creation’s  melancholy  vault, 

The  vale  funereal,  the  sad  cypress  gloom  ; 

The  land  of  apparitions,  empty  shades  ! 

All,  all  on  earth,  is  shadow,  all  beyond 
Is  substance ;  the  reverse  is  folly’s  creed : 

How  solid  all,  where  change  shall  be  no  more? 

Tills  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 

The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule  ; 

Life’s  theatre  as  yet  is  shut,  and  death, 

Strong  death,  alone  can  heave  the  massy  bar, 

This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove, 

And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free. 

Embryos  we  must  be,  till  we  burst  the  shell, 

Yon  ambient  azure  shell,  and  spring  to  life, 

The  life  of  gods,  0  transport !  and  of  man. 

jc  IfoM  Cjttamtg. 

Tell  me,  some  god  1  my  guardian  angel !  tell, 

What  thus  infatuates?  what  enchantment  plants 
The  phantom  of  an  age  ’twixt  us,  and  death 
Already  at  the  door?  He  knocks,  we  hear  him, 
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And  yet  we  will  not  hear.  What  mail  defends 
Our  untouch’d  hearts  ?  What  miracle  turns  off 
The  pointed  thought,  which  from  a  thousand  quivers 
Is  daily  darted,  and  is  daily  shunn’d  ? 

We  stand  as  in  a  battle,  throngs  on  throngs 
Around  us  falling ;  wounded  oft  ourselves  ; 

Though  bleeding  with  our  wounds,  immortal  still ! 

We  see  time’s  furrows  on  another’s  brow, 

And  death  entrench’d,  preparing  his  assault ; 

How  few  themselves,  in  that  just  mirror,  seel 
Or,  seeing,  draw  their  inference  as  strong ! 

There  death  is  certain ;  doubtful  here :  He  must, 

And  soon ;  We  may,  within  an  age,  expire. 

Though  gray  our  heads,  our  thoughts  and  aims  are  green 
Like  damaged  clocks,  whose  hand  and  bell  dissent ; 

Tolly  sings  Six,  while  Nature  points  at  Twelve. 

Must  I  then  forward  only  look  for  death? 

Backward  I  turn  mine  eye,  and  find  him  there. 

Man  is  a  self-survivor  every  year. 

Man,  like  a  stream,  is  in  perpetual  flow. 

Death’s  a  destroyer  of  quotidian  prey. 

My  youth,  my  noontide,  his ;  my  yesterday ; 

The  bold  invader  shares  the  present  hour. 

Each  moment  on  the  former  shuts  the  grave. 

While  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease  ; 

And  cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb. 

Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begun; 

As  tapers  waste,  that  instant  they  take  fire. 


©gtnrj  jjrtcnbis. 

Our  dying  friends  come  o’er  us  like  a  cloud, 

To  damp  our  brainless  ardours  ;  and  abate 
That  glare  of  life  which  often  blinds  the  wise: 
Our  dying  friends  are  pioneers,  to  smooth 
Our  rugged  pass  to  death ;  to  break  those  bars 
Of  terror  and  abhorrence  Nature  throws 
’Cross  our  obstructed  way ;  and  thus  to  make 
Welcome,  as  safe,  our  port  from  every  storm. 
Each  friend  by  fate  snatch’d  from  us,  is  a  plume 
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Pluck’d  from  the  wing  of  human  vanity, 

Which  makes  us  stoop  from  our  aerial  heights, 

And,  damp’d  with  omen  of  our  own  decease, 

On  drooping  pinions  of  ambition  lower’d, 

Just  skim  earth’s  surface,  ere  we  break  it  up, 

O’er  putrid  earth  to  scratch  a  little  dust, 

And  save  the  world  a  nuisance.  Smitten  friends 
Are  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love  ; 

For  us  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die  : 

And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die,  in  vain  ? 
Ungrateful,  shall  we  grieve  their  hovering  shades, 
Which  wait  the  revolution  in  our  hearts? 

Shall  we  disdain  their  silent,  soft  address  ; 

Their  posthumous  advice,  and  pious  prayer  ? 
Senseless,  as  herds  that  graze  their  hallow’d  graves. 
Tread  under  foot  their  agonies  and  groans ; 
Frustrate  their  anguish,  and  destroy  their  deaths  ? 


Kivxe. 

The  bell  strikes  one.  We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss.  To  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Is  wise  in  man.  As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.  If  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 

Where  are  they?  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood* 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  ; 

How  much  is  to  be  done !  My  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarm’d,  and  o’er  life’s  narrow  verge 
Look  down — On  what  ?  a  fathomless  abyss ! 

A  dread  eternity  !  how  surely  mine ! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  ? 


P«tg. 

On  Piety  humanity  is  built ; 

And  on  humanity,  much  happiness  ; 

And  yet  still  more  on  piety  itself. 

A  soul  in  commerce  with  her  God,  is  heaven  ; 
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Feels  not  the  tumults  and  the  shocks  of  life ; 

The  whirls  of  passions,  and  the  strokes  of  heart. 

A  Deity  believed,  is  joy  begun  ; 

A  Deity  adored,  is  joy  advanced; 

A  Deity  beloved,  is  joy  matured. 

Each  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires  ; 

Faith  builds  a  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  next, 
O’er  death’s  dark  gulf,  and  all  its  horror  hides  ; 
liaise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy, 

That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still ; 
Prayer  ardent  opens  heaven,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man,  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 

Who  worships  the  Great  God,  that  instant  joins 
The  first  in  heaven,  and  sets  his  foot  on  hell. 


2Efic  (Sooti  fffan. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw, 

What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed! 

A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies; 

Like  ships  on  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye, 

Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 

Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion’s  storm ; 

All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life, 

Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 

Earth’s  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob!  a  wandering  herd!  he  sees, 
Bewilder’d  in  the  vale:  or  all  unlike! 

His  full  reverse  in  all!  What  higher  praise? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right? 

The  present  all  their  care;  the  future  his. 

When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want, 

They  give  to  fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals ; 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature,  his  exalt; 
Mankind’s  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own; 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities, 

His  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
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Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 

All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread ; 

While  party-colour’d  shreds  of  happiness, 

With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman’s  robe ;  each  puff  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shews  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs :  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity; 

What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore; 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees; 

An  empire,  in  his  balance,  weighs  a  grain. 

They  things  terrestrial  worship,  as  divine ; 

His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey, 

Which  longs  in  infinite  to  lose  all  bound. 

Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 

He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity; 

No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 

They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man’s  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse. 

Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud, 

And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 

Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 
Another’s  welfare,  or  his  right  invade; 

Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 

They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong: 

Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven, 

Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe; 

Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peace. 
A  cover’d  heart  their  character  defends; 

A  cover’d  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 

With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees  ; 

While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 

Their  no-joys  end,  where  his  full  feast  begins: 

His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bliss. 

To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 

His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday,  complete; 

Death,  then,  was  welcome;  yet  life  still  is  sweet. 

YOL.  iv.  2  I 
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JOHN  GAMBOLD. 

Born  near  Haverfordwest  in  South  Wales,  April  10,  1711, 

after  passing  through  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  John  Gambold 

became  vicar  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxfordshire,  where  he 

remained  till  1748,  when  he  joined  the  United  Brethren. 

Thereafter  he  officiated  as  minister  of  the  Moravian  Chapel, 

Fetter  Lane,  London,  and  eventually  as  a  bishop  of  the  United 

Brethren,  until  the  close  of  his  pious  and  useful  life,  which 

ended  where  it  began,  at  Haverfordwest,  September  13,  1771. 

% 

tElje  fHostrro  of  rEtfo. 

So  many  years  I’ve  seen  the  sun, 

And  call’d  these  eyes  and  hands  my  own, 

A  thousand  little  acts  I  ’ve  done, 

And  childhood  have,  and  manhood  known : 

0  what  is  life !  and  this  dull  round 
To  tread,  why  was  a  spirit  bound? 

So  many  airy  draughts  and  lines, 

And  warm  excursions  of  the  mind, 

Have  fill’d  my  soul  with  great  designs, 

While  practice  grovell’d  far  behind; 

0  what  is  thought !  and  where  withdraw 
The  glories  which  my  fancy  saw  ? 

So  many  tender  joys  and  woes 
Have  on  my  quivering  soul  had  power; 

Plain  life  with  heightening  passions  rose, 

The  boast  or  burden  of  their  hour : 

0  what  is  all  we  feel !  why  fled 
Those  pains  and  pleasures  e’er  my  head  ? 

So  many  human  souls  divine, 

So  at  one  interview  display’d, 

Some  oft  and  freely  mix’d  with  mine, 

In  lasting  bonds  my  heart  have  laid  : 

0  what  is  friendship  !  why  impress’d 
On  my  weak,  wretched,  dying  breast? 
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So  many  wondrous  gleams  of  light, 

And  gentle  ardours  from  above, 

Have  made  me  sit,  like  seraph  bright. 

Some  moments  on  a  throne  of  love: 

0  what  is  virtue!  why  had  I, 

Who  am  so  low,  a  taste  so  high? 

Ere  long,  when  Sovereign  Wisdom  wills, 

My  soul  an  unknown  path  shall  tread, 

And  strangely  leave,  who  strangely  fills 
This  frame,  and  waft  me  to  the  dead : 

0  what  is  death !  ’tis  life’s  last  shore, 

Where  vanities  are  vain  no  more  ; 

Where  all  pursuits  their  goal  obtain, 

And  life  is  all  retouch’d  again  ; 

Where  in  their  bright  results  shall  rise 
Thoughts,  virtues,  friendships,  griefs,  and  joys. 


WILLIAM  COWPEE. 

Of  this  most  Christian  of  our  poets — in  his  theology  the 
most  evangelical,  in  his  standard  of  right  and  wrong  the  most 
scriptural,  and  in  his  tone  and  spirit,  constitutional  melan¬ 
choly  notwithstanding,  the  most  benevolent  and  cheerful — 
there  is  no  need  that  we  should  say  anything.  No  literary 
career  has  so  often  tempted  the  biographical  pen,  and,  self- 
portrayed  in  his  charming  lays  and  no  less  charming  letters, 
no  figure  is  more  familiar  to  the  English  mind  than  the  bard 
of  Olney.  Evenings  too  dull  for  a  severer  task,  or  too  ex¬ 
hausted  for  a  brisker  excitement,  have  often  been  beguiled 
by  his  inimitable  epistles.  Our  classical  exercitations  are 
associated  with  his  effort,  so  hard  but  so  hearty,  to  transfer 
into  curt  but  sturdy  English  the  thoughts  which  wander  at 
their  will  along  the  sunny  tide  of  Homer’s  song ;  and  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  has  been  enlarged  by  his  clear 
intuitions,  and  his  clever  but  not  ill-natured  descriptions. 
Many  a  merry  schoolboy  has  been  made  still  merrier  by  “  The 
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Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin,”  and  many  a  mourner  in 
Zion  has  been  consoled  whilst  seeking  with  him  “the  calm 
retreat,  the  silent  shade,”  and  praying  for  “  a  closer  walk  with 
God.”  And  if  art  can  desire  no  better  picture  of  a  homely 
modem  Eden,  than  the  Alcove  at  Olney,  and  its  gentle  occu¬ 
pant  feeding  his  hares,  the  calamities  of  genius  record  few 
sadder  tales  than  the  dark  eclipse  of  that  line  mind,  and  its 
long  and  dreary  setting. 

Cowper  was  born  at  Berkhampstead,  November  26,  1731, 
and  died  at  East  Dereham,  April  25,  1800. 

It  was  about  1772  that  Cowper  wrote  most  of  the  hymns 
which,  to  the  number  of  sixty-eight,  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
Olney  Collection.  The  first  volume  of  his  poems  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1782,  and  its  much  more  successful  companion  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1785,  silencing  at  once  the  captiousness  of  criticism, 
and  securing  for  ever  the  fame  of  the  author  of  “  The  Task.” 

Southey  has  well  described  the  period  at  which  Cowper’s 
star  surmounted  the  horizon  : — “  ‘  The  Task  ’  appeared  in  the 
interval  when  young  minds  were  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
at  a  juncture  when  there  was  no  poet  of  any  great  ability 
or  distinguished  name  in  the  field.  Gray  and  Akenside 
were  dead.  Mason  was  silent.  Glover,  brooding  over  his 
‘  Atheniad,’  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  age  that  was 
past.  Churchill  was  forgotten.  Emily  and  Bampfylde  had 
been  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  their  youth.  Crabbe  having, 
by  the  publication  of  his  ‘  Library,’  his  ‘  Village,’  and  his 
*  Newspaper,’  accomplished  his  heart’s  immediate  desire, 
sought  at  that  time  for  no  further  publicity ;  and  Hayley 
ambled  over  the  course  without  a  competitor.  .  .  .  ‘  The  Task  ’ 
was  at  once  descriptive,  moral,  and  satirical.  The  descriptive 
parts  everywhere  bore  evidence  of  a  thoughtful  mind  and  a 
gentle  spirit,  as  well  as  of  an  observant  eye  ;  and  the  moral 
sentiment  which  pervaded  them  gave  a  charm  in  which  de¬ 
scriptive  poetry  is  often  found  wanting.  The  best  didactic  poems, 
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when  compared  with  ‘  The  Task,’  are  like  formal  gardens 
in  comparison  with  woodland  scenery . Its  satire  is  alto¬ 

gether  free  from  personality ;  it  is  the  satire,  not  of  a  sour  and  dis¬ 
contented  spirit,  but  of  a  benevolent  though  melancholy  mind  ; 
and  the  melancholy  was  not  of  a  kind  to  affect  artificial  gloom 
and  midnight  musings,  but  rather  to  seek  and  find  relief  in 
sunshine,  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  books  and  leisure,  in  soli¬ 
tary  or  social  walks,  and  in  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  fireside.”  * 

<£fje  xlutljor  pjmtself. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infix’d 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 

There  was  I  found  by  One  who  had  Himself 
Been  hurt  by  th1  archers.  In  His  side  He  bore, 

And  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 

With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal’d,  and  bade  me  live. 

Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene ; 

With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 

Here  much  1  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 

With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 

I  see  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  in  his  own  delusions;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  woo’d 
And  never  won.  Dream  after  dream  ensues; 

And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 

And  still  are  disappointed. 

QTIje  Sinner. 

As  when  a  felon,  whom  his  country’s  laws 
Have  justly  doom’d  for  some  atrocious  cause, 

*  Southey’s  “Life  of  Cowper,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  181-184. 
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Expects,  in  darkness  and  heart-chilling  fears, 

The  shameful  close  of  all  his  misspent  years; 

If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  slowly  borne, 

A  tempest  usher  in  the  dreaded  morn, 

Upon  his  dungeon  walls  the  lightning  play, 

The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away, 

The  warder  at  the  door  his  key  applies, 

Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  courage  dies: 

If  then,  just  then,  all  thoughts  of  mercy  lost, 

When  Hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the  ghost, 
The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  startled  ear, 

He  drops  at  once  his  fetters  and  his  fear ; 

A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks, 

And  the  first  thankful  tears  bedew  his  cheeks. 

Joy,  far  superior  joy,  that  much  outweighs 
The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days, 

Invades,  possesses,  and  o’erwhelms  the  soul 
Of  him  whom  Hope  has  with  a  touch  made  whole. 

’Tis  heaven,  all  heaven,  descending  on  the  wings 
Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  kings; 

’Tis  more — ’tis  God  diffused  through  every  part, 

’Tis  God  himself  triumphant  in  his  heart! 

Oh,  welcome  now  the  sun’s  once  hated  light, 

His  noon-day  beams  were  never  half  so  bright. 

Not  kindred  minds  alone  are  call’d  t’  employ 
Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  his  joy; 
Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys, 

Rocks,  groves,  and  streams  must  join  him  in  his  praise. 

W§z  patriot  anti  tfjc  fHartgr. 

Patriots  have  toil’d,  and  in  their  country’s  cause 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 

Receive  proud  recompence.  We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.  Th’  historic  muse, 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times ;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn, 

Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them,  and  t’  immortalise  her  trust : 

But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid, 
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To  those  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 

Have  fallen  in  her  defence.  A  patriot’s  blood, 

Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed, 

And  for  a  time  insure  to  his  loved  land 
The  sweets  of  liberty  aud  equal  laws  ; 

But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize, 

And  win  it  with  more  pain.  Their-  blood  is  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim— 

Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth, 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free, 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies ! 

Yet  few  remember  them.  They  lived  unknown 
Till  persecution  dragg’d  them  into  fame, 

And  chased  them  up  to  heaven.  Their  ashes  flew — 
No  marble  tells  us  whither.  With  their  names 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 

Is  cold  on  this.  She  execrates  indeed 
The  tyranny  that  doom’d  them  to  the  fire, 

But  gives  the  glorious  sufferers  little  praise. 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 

And  all  are  slaves  beside.  There ’s  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm, 

Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 

He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and,  though  poor  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 

Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 

His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 

And  the  resplendent  rivers.  His  t’  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 

But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 

Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 

And  smiling  say — “My  Father  made  them  all!” 

Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 

And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his, 

Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 

Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 
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That  plann’d,  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a  world 
So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man? 

Yes — ye  may  fill  your  garners,  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find, 

In  feast  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 

A  liberty  like  his,  who,  unimpeach’d 
Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man’s  wrong, 

Appropriates  nature  as  his  Father’s  work, 

And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 

He  is  indeed  a  freeman.  Free  by  birth 
Of  no  mean  city  ;  plann’d  or  e’er  the  hills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  open’d,  or  the  sea 
With  all  his  rolling  multitude  of  waves. 

His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state  ; 

And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 

So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less : 

For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 

Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 

No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.  Th’  oppressor  holds 
Ilis  body  bound  ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
Ilis  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain  ; 

And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt, 

Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 

(Smjlanti. 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still — • 

My  country  1  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrain’d  to  love  thee.  Though  thy  climo 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deform’d 
With  dripping  rains,  or  wither’d  by  a  frost, 

1  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 

And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  Franco 
With  all  her  vines  ;  nor  for  Ausonia’s  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 

To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
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Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task . 

But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.  And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too ;  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. 

How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 

Should  England  prosper,  when  such  things,  as  smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o’er 
With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet ; 

Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 

And  love  when  they  should  fight ;  when  such  as  these 
Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause? 

Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boast  enough 
In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might, 

That  we  were  born  her  children.  Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

That  Chatham’s  language  was  his  mother  tongue, 
And  Wolfe’s  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 
Farewell  those  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 
The  hope  of  such  hereafter !  They  have  fallen 
Each  in  his  field  of  glory  ;  one  in  arms, 

And  one  in  council— Wolfe  upon  the  lap 
Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won, 

And  Chatham  heart-sick  of  his  country’s  shame  1 
They  made  us  many  soldiers.  Chatham,  still 
Consulting  England’s  happiness  at  home, 

Secured  it  by  an  unforgiving  frown, 

If  any  wrong’d  her.  Wolfe,  where’er  he  fought, 

Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 

That  his  example  had  a  magnet’s  force, 

And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 

Those  suns  are  set.  Oh,  rise  some  other  such » 

Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 
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^London. 

Ambition,  avarice,  penury  despatch 
The  world  of  wandering  knights  and  squires  to  town 
London  engulfs  them  all !  The  shark  is  there, 

And  the  shark’s  prey ;  the  spendthrift,  and  the  leech 
That  sucks  him.  There  the  sycophant,  and  he 
Who,  with  bare-headed  and  obsequious  bows, 

Begs  a  warm  office,  doom’d  to  a  cold  jail 
And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 

The  levee  swarms,  as  if,  in  golden  pomp, 

Were  character’d  on  every  statesman’s  door, 
“Batter’d  and  bankrupt  fortunes  mended  here.” 
These  are  the  charms  that  sully  and  eclipse 
The  charms  of  nature.  ’Tis  the  cruel  gripe 
That  lean,  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts, 

The  hope  of  better  things,  the  chance  to  win, 

The  wish  to  shine,  the  thirst  to  be  amused, 

That  at  the  sound  of  Winter’s  hoary  wing 
Unpeople  all  our  counties  of  such  herds 
Of  fluttering,  loitering,  cringing,  begging,  loose 
And  wanton  vagrants,  as  make  London,  vast 
And  boundless  as  it  is,  a  crowded  coop. 

0  thou,  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth, 

Chequer’d  with  all  complexions  of  mankind, 

And  spotted  with  all  crimes ;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire, 

And  all  that  I  abhor ;  thou  freckled  fair, 

That  pleasest  and  yet  shock’st  me,  I  can  laugh, 

And  I  can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond, 

Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  1  think  on  thee  ! 

Ten  righteous  would  have  saved  a  city  once, 

And  thou  hast  many  righteous. — Well  for  thee — • 
That  salt  preserves  thee ;  more  corrupted  else, 

And  therefore  more  obnoxious,  at  this  hour 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be, 

For  whom  God  heard  Ilis  Abr’am  plead  in  vain. 
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patriotism  anti  Proin'ticnce. 

A.  Patriots,  alas !  the  few  that  have  been  found, 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground, 

The  country’s  need  have  scantily  supplied, 

And  the  last  left  the  scene  when  Chatham  died. 

B.  Not  so — the  virtue  still  adorns  our  age, 

Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 

In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again  ; 

Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain  ; 

She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe, 

Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 

His  speech,  his  form,  his  action,  full  of  grace, 

Aud  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face, 

He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 
Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 

No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 
Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose ; 

And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke 

Felt  himself  crush’d  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

Such  men  are  raised  to  station  and  command, 

When  Providence  means  mercy  to  a  land. 

He  speaks,  and  they  appear ;  to  Him  they  owe 
Skill  ter  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  blow ; 

To  manage  with  address,  to  seize  with  power, 

The  crisis  of  a  dark  decisive  hour. 

So  Gideon  earn’d  a  victory  not  his  own; 

Subserviency  his  praise,  and  that  alone. 

Poor  England  !  thou  art  a  devoted  deer, 

Beset  with  every  ill  but  that  of  fear. 

The  nations  hunt ;  all  mark  thee  for  a  prey ; 

They  swarm  around  thee,  and  thou  stand’st  at  bay. 
Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplex’d. 

Once  Chatham  saved  thee ;  but  who  saves  thee  next? 
Alas !  the  tide  of  pleasure  sweeps  along 
All  that  should  be  the  boast  of  British  song. 

’Tis  not  the  wreath  that  once  adorn’d  thy  brow, 

The  prize  of  happier  times,  will  serve  thee  now. 

Our  ancestry,  a  gallant  Christian  race, 

Patterns  of  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
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Confess’d  a  God ;  they  kneel’d  before  they  fought, 
And  praised  Him  in  the  victories  He  wrought. 
Now  from  the  dust  of  ancient  days  bring  forth 
Their  sober  zeal,  integrity,  and  wortli ; 

Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  skies, 

Is  but  the  fire  without  the  sacrifice. 

The  stream  that  feeds  the  wellspring  of  the  heart 
No  more  invigorates  life’s  noblest  part, 

Than  virtue  quickens,  with  a  warmth  divine, 

The  powers  that  sin  has  brought  to  a  decline. 


JP)e  pulpit. 

The  pulpit 

Must  stand  acknowdedged,  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support,  and  ornament,  of  Virtue’s  cause. 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth :  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies! — Ilis  theme  divine, 

His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 

By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 

Its  thunders;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 

As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace. 

He  ’stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 

Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 

And,  arm’d  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  w'ar, 

The  sacramental  host  of  God’s  elect! 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 

Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life, 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause : 

To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 

Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves. 

But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain, 

In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profuse  ; 

Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side, 
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Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  lie  goes ; 

But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 

Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card  : 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships — a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 

Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold, 

And  well  prepared,  by  ignorance  and  sloth, 

By  infidelity  and  love  of  world, 

To  make  God’s  work  a  sinecure ;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasure  and  his  patron’s  pride  : 

From  such  apostles,  oh,  ye  mitred  heads, 

Preserve  the  church  !  aud  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn. 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 

Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own — 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.  I  would  trace 
His  master-strokes,  aud  draw  from  his  design. 

I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere  ; 

In  doctrine  uncorrupt ;  in  language  plain, 

And  plain  in  manner  ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 

And  natural  in  gesture  ;  much  impress’d 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 

And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too  ;  affectionate  in  look, 

And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 

Behold  the  picture  ! — Is  it  like? — Like  whom? 

The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text ; 

Cry — hem  ;  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote, 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 

And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene  1 

(Smmaua. 

It  happen’d,  on  a  solemn  even-tide, 

Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 

Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 

The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind, 

Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went, 

In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 

VOL.  IV.  2  K 
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They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life, 
Though  blameless,  had  incurr’d  perpetual  strife, 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 

A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 

The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 

The  further  traced,  enrich’d  them  still  the  more 
They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appear’d  t’  have  done  ; 

T’  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wonder’d  he  should  die. 

Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 

A  stranger  join’d  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 

And  ask’d  them,  with  a  kind  engaging  air, 

What  their  affliction  was,  and  begg’d  a  share. 
Inform’d,  he  gather’d  up  the  broken  thread, 

And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Explain’d,  illustrated,  and  search’d  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 

That  reaching  home,  The  night,  they  said,  is  near, 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here — 

The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 

And,  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 

He  bless’d  the  bread,  but  vanish’d  at  the  word, 

And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  ’Twas  the  Lord  ! 

Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  He  deign’d  to  say, 

Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way? 


ffirueltg  to  Animals. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  graced  with  polish’d  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crash  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarn’d, 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes, 

A  visitor  mwelcome,  into  scenes 
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Sacred  to  neatness  aud  repose — th’  alcove, 

The  chamber,  or  refectory — may  die: 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field  : 

There  they  are  privileged  ;  and  he  that  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

Disturbs  th’  economy  of  Nature’s  realm, 

Who,  when  she  form’d,  design’d  them  an  abode. 
The  sum  is  this  : — If  man’s  convenience,  health, 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are — 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  in  His  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too.  The  spring-time  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonour’d  and  defiled  in  most 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 
To  check  them.  But,  alas !  none  sooner  shoots, 

If  unrestrain’d,  into  luxuriant  growth, 

Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shews  it  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act, 

By  which  Heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  man ; 
And  he  that  shews  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits, 

Shall  seek  it,  and  not  find  it,  in  his  turn. 

Efje  ikstoratt'on  of  all  E\ itnrjs. 

The  groans  of  Nature  in  this  nether  world, 

Which  Heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end. 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sung, 

Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  the  prophets’  lamp, 

The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  sabbath,  comes. 

Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well-nigh 
Fulfill’d  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world  ;  and  what  remains 
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Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  tilings 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest : 

For  lie,  whose  car  the  winds  are,  and  the  clouds 
The  dust  that  waits  upon  His  sultry  march, 

When  sin  hath  moved  Him,  and  His  wrath  is  hot, 
Shall  visit  earth  in  m  ercy ;  shall  descend, 
Propitious,  in  His  chariot  paved  with  love  ; 

And  what  His  storms  have  blasted  and  defaced 
For  man’s  revolt,  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 

0  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true, 

Scenes  of  accomplish’d  bliss  1  which  who  can  see, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refresh’d  with  foretaste  of  the  joy? 

Bivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth, 

And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty ;  the  reproach 
Of  barrenness  is  past.  The  fruitful  field 
Laughs  with  abundance  ;  and  the  land,  once  lean, 
Or  fertile  only  in  its  own  disgrace, 

Exults  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repeal’d. 

The  various  seasons  woven  into  one, 

And  that  one  season  an  eternal  spring, 

The  garden  fears  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fence, 

For  there  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  full. 

The  lion,  and  the  libbard,  and  the  bear 

Graze  with  the  fearless  flocks  ;  all  bask  at  noon 

Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 

Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  stream. 

Antipathies  are  none.  No  foe  to  man 

Lurks  in  the  serpent  now :  the  mother  sees, 

And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant’s  playful  hand 
Stretch’d  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  wTorm, 

To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue. 

All  creatures  worship  man,  and  all  mankind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.  Error  has  no  place  : 

That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away  ; 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  chased  it.  In  the  heart 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string, 
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But  all  is  harmony  and  love.  Disease 
Is  not :  the  pure  and  uncontaminate  blood 
Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fears  the  frost  of  age. 

One  song  employs  all  nations ;  and  all  cry, 
“Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  He  was  slain  for  usl  ” 

The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy ; 

Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 

Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round. 

Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  fill’d  ; 

See  Salem  built,  the  labour  of  a  God ! 

Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  shines ; 

All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  the  glory  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her;  unbounded  is  her  joy, 

And  endless  her  increase.  Thy  rams  are  there, 
Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there ; 

The  looms  of  Ormus,  and  the  mines  of  Ind, 

And  Saba’s  spicy  groves,  pay  tribute  there ; 

Praise  is  in  all  her  gates :  upon  her  walls, 

And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacious  courts, 

Is  heard  salvation.  Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  furthest  west ; 

And  ^Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand, 

And  worships.  Her  report  has  travell’d  forth 
Into  all  lands.  From  every  clime  they  come 
To  see  thy  beauty  and  to  share  thy  joy, 

0  Sion  !  an  assembly  such  as  earth 

Saw  never,  such  as  Heaven  stoops  down  to  see. 

Come  then,  and,  added  to  Thy  many  crowns, 
Deceive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth, 

Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !  It  was  Thine 
By  ancient  covenant,  ere  Nature’s  birth ; 

And  Thou  hast  made  it  Thine  by  purchase  since, 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  Thy  blood. 

Thy  saints  proclaim  Thee  king ;  and  in  their  hearts 
Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Dipp’d  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  love. 
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The  eighteenth  century  gave  England  nearly  all  its  hymns. 
If  any  popular  collection  were  analysed,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  chronology  of  its  chief  contents  ranges  between  1709, 
when  Watts  published  his  “  Spiritual  Songs,”  and  1800,  when 
Cowper  died.  The  three  favourite  compositions  of  Bishop 
Ken  are  a  little  older,  and  some  delightful  additions  have  been 
made  to  our  sacred  minstrelsy  by  writers  of  more  recent  date 
— by  Heber  and  James  Montgomery,  by  Keble  and  Canon 
Stowell,  by  Sir  E.  Denny  and  Horatius  Bonar ;  but  still  the 
great  staple  of  British  hymnology  is  to  be  found  in  Watts  and 
Doddridge,  in  Toplady,  Cowper,  and  the  Wesleys,  and  in  those 
contemporaries  of  theirs  who  clothed  ardent  devotion  in  vivid 
words  and  melodious  numbers.  Consequently,  readers  who 
are  familiar  with  this  kind  of  literature  will  at  once  recognise 
nearly  all  our  specimens.  It  has  been  our  object  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  a  few  of  those  Christian  lyrics  which  have  been  crowned 
by  general  acclamation,  rather  than  to  move  for  a  new  trial  in 
behalf  of  candidates  who,  however  graceful  or  ingenious,  lacked 
that  kind  of  excellence  which  compels  the  popular  favour. 

BISHOP  KEN. 

Regarding  the  three  following  hymns,  Mr  Montgomery  has 
said — “  Had  he  endowed  three  hospitals  he  might  have  been 
less  a  benefactor  to  posterity.  There  is  exemplary  plainness 
of  speech,  manly  vigour  of  thought,  and  consecration  of  heart 
in  these  pieces.  The  well-known  doxology,  ‘  Praise  God,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,’  &c.,  is  a  masterpiece  at  once  of  ampli¬ 
fication  and  compression — amplification,  on  the  burthen  ‘Praise 
God,’  repeated  in  each  line  ;  compression,  in  exhibiting  God 
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as  the  object  of  praise  in  every  view  in  which  we  can  imagine 
praise  due  to  Him  ;  praise  for  all  His  blessings — yea,  for  all 
blessings,  none  coming  from  any  other  source  ;  praise,  by  every 
creature  specifically  involved,  ‘  here  below,’  and  ‘  in  heaven 
above  ;  ’  praise  to  Him  in  each  of  the  characters  wherein  He  has 
revealed  Himself  in  His  word — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Yet  this  comprehensive  verse  is  sufficiently  simple,  that  by  it 
‘  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  praise  might  be 
perfected  and  it  appears  so  easy,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think 
hundreds  of  the  sort  might  be  made  without  trouble.  The 
reader  has  only  to  try,  and  he  will  quickly  be  undeceived.”  * 
This  devout  and  conscientious  prelate  was  born  at  Berk- 
hampstead — also  the  birthplace  of  Cowper — July  1637,  and 
died  at  Longleat,  March  19,  1711.  For  four  years  he  held 
the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but,  refusing  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  King  William,  he  was  deprived,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  peaceful  retirement. 

iFct  fHflrnmjj. 

Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun 

Thy  daily  stage  of  duty  run  ; 

Shake  off  dull  sloth,  and  early  rise, 

To  pay  thy  morning  sacrifice. 

Redeem  thy  misspent  time  that ’s  past, 

Live  this  day,  as  if  ’twere  thy  last : 

T’  improve  thy  talent  take  due  care  ; 

’Gainst  the  great  day  thyself  prepare. 

Let  all  thy  converse  be  sincere  ; 

Thy  conscience  as  the  noon-day  clear ; 

Think  how  all-seeing  God  thy  ways, 

And  all  thy  secret  thoughts  surveys. 

Influenced  by  the  light  divine, 

Let  thy  own  light  in  good  works  shine : 
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Reflect  all  Heaven’s  propitious  ways, 

In  ardent  love  and  cheerful  praise. 

Wake,  and  lift  up  thyself,  my  heart, 

And  with  the  angels  bear  thy  part ; 

Who  all  night  long,  unwearied,  sing 
Glory  to  the  Eternal  King. 

I  wake,  I  wake,  ye  heavenly  choir ; 

May  your  devotion  me  inspire, 

That  I,  like  yon,  my  age  may  spend, 

Like  you,  may  on  my  God  attend. 

May  I,  like  you,  in  God  delight, 

Have  all  day  long  my  God  in  sight ; 

Perform,  like  you,  my  Maker’s  will : 

0  may  I  never  more  do  ill ! 

Had  I  your  wings,  to  heaven  I ’d  fly, 

But  God  shall  that  defect  supply, 

And  my  soul  wing’d  with  warm  desire, 

Shall  all  day  long  to  heaven  aspire. 

Glory  to  Thee  who  safe  hast  kept, 

And  hast  refresh’d  me  whilst  I  slept. 

Grant,  Lord,  when  I  from  death  shall  wake, 
I  may  of  endless  life  partake. 

I  would  not  wake,  nor  rise  again, 

Even  heaven  itself  I  would  disdain, 

Wert  not  Thou  there  to  be  enjoy’d, 

And  I  in  hymns  to  be  employ’d. 

Heaven  is,  dear  Lord,  where’er  Thou  art, 

0  never  then  from  me  depart ! 

For  to  my  soul  ’tis  hell  to  be 
But  for  one  moment  without  Thee. 

Lord,  I  my  vows  to  Thee  renew ; 

Scatter  my  sins  as  morning  dew ; 

Guard  my  first  springs  of  thought  and  will, 
And  with  Thyself  my  spirit  fill. 

Direct,  control,  suggest,  this  day, 

All  I  design,  or  do,  or  say ; 
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That  all  my  powers,  with  all  their  might, 
In  Thy  sole  glory  may  unite. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below, 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  angelic  host, 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 


JFor  dRirmntj. 

Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night, 

For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 

Keep  me,  0  keep  me,  King  of  kings, 
Under  Thy  own  Almighty  wings. 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son, 

The  ill  that  I  this  day  have  done, 

That  with  the  world,  myself,  and  Thee, 

I,  ere  I  sleep,  at  peace  may  be. 

Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed ; 

Teach  me  to  die,  that  so  I  may 
Triumphing  rise  at  the  last  day. 

0  may  my  soul  on  Thee  repose, 

And  with  sweet  sleep  mine  eyelids  close ; 
Sleep,  that  may  me  more  vigorous  make, 
To  serve  my  God,  when  I  awake. 

When  in  the  night  I  sleepless  lie, 

My  soul  with  heavenly  thoughts  supply ; 
Let  no  ill  dreams  disturb  my  rest, 

No  powers  of  darkness  me  molest. 

Dull  sleep  of  sense  me  to  deprive, 

I  am  but  half  my  days  alive  ; 

Thy  faithful  lovers,  Lord,  are  grieved 
To  lie  so  long  of  Thee  bereaved. 

But  though  sleep  o’er  my  frailty  reigns, 
Let  it  not  hold  me  long  in  chains, 

And  now  and  then  let  loose  my  heart, 
Till  it  an  Hallelujah  dart. 
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The  faster  sleep  the  sense  does  bind, 

The  more  unfetter’d  is  the  mind  ; 

0  may  my  soul  from  matter  free, 

Thy  unveil’d  goodness  waking  see ! 

0  when  shall  I  in  endless  day, 

For  ever  chase  dark  sleep  away, 

And  endless  praise,  with  tk’  heavenly  choir, 

Incessant  sing,  and  never  tire  ? 

You,  my  blest  Guardian,  whilst  I  sleep, 

Close  to  my  bed  your  vigils  keep, 

Divine  love  into  me  instil, 

Stop  all  the  avenues  of  ill.* 

Thought  to  thought  with  my  soul  converse, 

Celestial  joys  to  me  rehearse, 

And  in  my  stead,  all  the  night  long 
Sing  to  my  God  a  grateful  song. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 

Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below, 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  angelic  host, 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Jor  ffilt&rttjjfjt. 

Lord,  now  my  sleep  does  me  forsake, 

The  sole  possession  of  me  take ; 

Let  no  vain  fancy  me  illude, 

No  one  impure  desire  intrude. 

Bless’d  angels,  while  we  silent  lie, 

Your  hallelujahs  sing  on  high  ; 

You,  ever  wakeful  near  the  throne, 

Prostrate  adore  the  Three  in  One. 

I  now  awake  do  with  you  join, 

To  praise  our  God  in  hymns  divine; 

With  you  in  heaven  I  hope  to  dwell, 

And  bid  the  night  and  world  farewell 

*  It  would  have  been  better  if  this  prayer  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Divine  Spirit  Himself.  As  it  is,  it  is  too  like  the  Romish  invocation  of 
angels. 
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My  soul,  when  I  shake  off  this  dust, 

Lord,  in  Thy  arms  I  will  intrust : 

0  make  me  Thy  peculiar  care, 

Some  heavenly  mansion  me  prepare. 

Give  me  a  place  at  Thy  saints’  feet, 

Or  some  fallen  angel’s  vacant  seat ; 

I  ’ll  strive  to  sing  as  loud  as  they, 

Who  sit  above  in  brighter  day. 

0  may  I  always  ready  stand, 

With  my  lamp  burning  in  my  hand ; 

May  I  in  sight  of  heaven  rejoice, 

Whene’er  I  hear  the  Bridegroom’s  voice. 

Glory  to  Thee  in  light  array’d, 

Who  light  Thy  dwelling-place  hast  mad 
An  immense  ocean  of  bright  beams 
From  Thy  all-glorious  Godhead  streams. 

The  sun,  in  its  meridian  height, 

Is  very  darkness  in  Thy  sight : 

My  soul  0  lighten  and  inflame 

With  thought  and  love  of  Thy  great  name, 

Blest  Jesu,  Thou  on  heaven  intent, 

Whole  nights  hast  in  devotion  spent ; 

But  I,  frail  creature,  soon  am  tired, 

And  all  my  zeal  is  soon  expired. 

My  soul,  how  canst  thou  weary  grow 
Of  antedating  heaven  below, 

In  sacred  hymns  and  divine  love, 

Which  will  eternal  be  above  ? 

Shine  on  me,  Lord,  new  life  impart, 

Fresh  ardours  kindle  in  my  heart ; 

One  ray  of  Thy  all-quickening  light 
Dispels  the  sloth  and  clouds  of  night. 

Lord,  lest  the  tempter  me  surprise, 

Watch  over  thine  own  sacrifice  ; 

All  loose,  all  idle  thoughts  cast  out, 

And  make  my  very  dreams  devout. 
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rraise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below  ; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  angelic  host, 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON.* 

QTfje  2TraijElIer’0  f£?gtnn. 

How  are  Thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord  ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence ! 

Eternal  "Wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 
Supported  by  Thy  care, 

Through  burning  climes  I  pass’d  unhurt, 
And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweeten’d  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please  ; 

The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm’d, 

And  smooth’d  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  0  my  soul !  devoutly  think, 

Plow,  with  affrighted  eyes, 

Thou  saw’st  the  wide-extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  on  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart, 

When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs, 
O’ercame  the  pilot’s  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord  ! 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free  ; 

Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 
My  soul  took  hold  on  Thee. 

for  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 


See  ante,  page  32. 
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I  knew  Thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired, 
Obedient  to  Thy  will ; 

The  sea  that  roar’d  at  Thy  command, 
At  Thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 
Thy  goodness  I  ’ll  adore  ; 

I  ’ll  praise  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  past, 
And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  it  Thou  preserv’st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 

And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 
Shall  join  my  soul  to  Thee. 


Creation’s  Crsttmong. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim: 

Th’  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator’s  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found? 
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In  Reason’s  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine. 


JOSEPH  HART. 

This  gifted  and  warm-hearted  man  was  forty-eight  years  of 
age  before  he  began  to  preach.  The  Independent  Chapel, 
Jewin  Street,  London,  was  the  scene  of  his  brief  minis¬ 
trations,  but  during  the  eight  years  of  his  public  career  he 
had  attained  an  uncommon  popularity ;  and  when  he  was 
buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  it  is  said  that  twenty  thousand 
persons  were  present.  Over  his  grave  they  sang  his  own 
hymn, 

“  Sons  of  God,  by  blest  adoption.” 

He  was  born  about  1712,  and  died  May  24,  17G8.* 

(Kttfjsemane. 

Jesus,  while  He  dwelt  below, 

As  divine  historians  say, 

To  a  place  would  often  go  ; 

Near  to  Kedron’s  brook  it  lay  ; 

In  this  place  He  loved  to  be, 

And  ’twas  named  Gethsemane. 

’Twas  a  garden,  as  we  read, 

At  the  foot  of  Olivet, 

Low  and  proper  to  be  made 
The  Redeemer’s  lone  retreat : 

When  from  noise  He  would  be  free, 

Then  He  sought  Gethsemane. 

Thither,  by  their  Master  brought, 

His  disciples  likewise  came ; 


*  Gadsby’s  “Memoirs  of  Hymn  Writers.' 
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There  the  heavenly  troths  lie  taught 
Often  set  their  hearts  on  flame  ; 

Therefore  they,  as  well  as  He, 

Visited  Gethsemane. 

Oft  conversing  here  they  sat ; 

Or  might  join  with  Christ  in  prayer  ; 

Oh  !  what  blest  devotion  that, 

When  the  Lord  Himself  is  there  ! 

All  things  thus  did  there  agree 
To  endear  Gethsemane. 

Full  of  love  to  man’s  lost  race, 

On  the  conflict  much  He  thought ; 

This  He  knew  the  destined  place, 

And  He  loved  the  sacred  spot ; 

Therefore  Jesus  chose  to  be 
Often  in  Gethsemane. 

Came  at  length  the  dreadful  night ; 
Vengeance,  with  its  non  rod, 

Stood,  and  with  collected  might, 

Bruised  the  harmless  Lamb  of  God ; 

See,  my  soul,  thy  Saviour  see, 

Prostrate  in  Gethsemane. 

View  Him  in  that  Olive-press, 

Wrung  with  anguish,  whelm’d  with  blood  ; 
Hear  Him  pray  in  His  distress, 

AYith  strong  cries  and  tears,  to  God : 

Then  reflect  what  sin  must  be, 

Gazing  on  Gethsemane. 

Gloomy  garden,  on  thy  beds, 

Wash’d  by  Kedron’s  water-pool, 

Grow  most  rank  and  bitter  weeds ; 

Think  on  these,  my  soul,  my  soul  l 
Wouldst  thou  sin’s  dominion  flee, 

Call  to  mind  Gethsemane. 

Eden,  from  each  flowery  bed, 

Did  for  man  short  sweetness  breathe ; 
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Soon,  by  Satan’s  counsel  led, 

Man  wrought  sin,  and  sin  wrought  death 
But  of  life,  the  healing  tree 
Grows  in  rich  Gethsemane. 

Hither,  Lord,  Thou  didst  resort, 

Ofttimes  with  thy  little  train ; 

Here  wouldst  keep  thy  private  court : 

Oh  !  confer  that  grace  again : 

Lord,  resort  with  worthless  me, 

Ofttimes  to  Gethsemane. 

True,  I  can’t  deserve  to  share 
In  a  favour  so  divine  ; 

But  since  sin  first  fix’d  Thee  there, 

None  have  greater  sins  than  mine ; 

And  to  this  my  woful  plea, 

Witness  thou,  Gethsemane ! — 

Sins  against  a  holy  God, 

Sins  against  His  righteous  laws, 

Sins  against  His  love,  His  blood, 

Sins  against  His  name  and  cause, — 

Sins  immense  as  is  the  sea : 

— Hide  me,  0  Gethsemane ! 

Saviour !  all  the  stone  remove 
From  my  flinty,  frozen  heart ; 

Thaw  it  with  the  beams  of  love, 

Pierce  it  with  Thy  mercy’s  dart : 

Wound  the  heart  that  wounded  Thee; 
Break  it  in  Gethsemane. 

AUGUSTUS  M.  TOPLADY* 

'xIssurc'D  Jaitlj. 

A  debtor  to  mercy  alone, 

Of  covenant  mercy  I  sing ; 

Nor  fear,  with  Thy  righteousness  on, 

My  person  and  offerings  to  bring : 


*  See  page  238  of  this  volume. 
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The  terrors  of  law  and  of  God 
With  me  can  have  nothing  to  do ; 

My  Saviour’s  obedience  and  blood 
Hide  all  my  transgressions  from  view. 

The  work  which  His  goodness  began 
The  arm  of  His  strength  will  complete ; 

His  promise  is  yea  and  Amen, 

And  never  was  forfeited  yet : 

Things  fixture,  nor  things  that  are  now, 
Not  all  things  below  nor  above, 

Can  make  Him  His  purpose  forego, 

Or  sever  my  soul  from  His  love. 

My  name  from  the  palms  of  His  hands, 
Eternity  will  not  erase  : 

Impress’d  on  His  heart  it  remains, 

In  marks  of  indelible  grace ; 

Yes,  I  to  the  end  shall  endure, 

As  sure  as  the  earnest  is  given ; 

More  happy,  but  not  more  secure, 

The  glorified  spirits  in  heaven. 


Oje  Eocfc  of  &ge8. 

Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood, 

From  Thy  riven  side  which  flow’d, 
Be  of  sin  the  double  cure, 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 

Not  the  labours  of  my  hands, 

Can  fulfil  Thy  law’s  demands : 

Could  my  zeal  no  respite  know, 
Could  my  tears  for  ever  flow, 

All  for  sin  could  not  atone ; 

Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone. 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 

Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling; 

2  l  2 
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Naked,  come  to  Thee  for  dress  5 
Helpless,  look  to  Thee  for  grace ; 
Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly — 

Wash  me,  Saviour,  or  I  die. 

While  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 
When  my  eye-strings  break  in  death ; 
When  I  soar  to  worlds  unknown, 

See  Thee  on  Thy  judgment  throne — 
Kock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee ! 


&  fHetit  tat  tart  tn  Sickness. 

When  languor  and  disease  invade 
This  trembling  house  of  clay ; 

’Tis  sweet  to  look  beyond  oru-  cage, 
And  long  to  fly  away. 

Sweet  to  look  inward  and  attend 
The  whispers  of  His  love; 

Sweet  to  look  upward  to  the  place 
Where  Jesus  pleads  above. 

Sweet  to  look  back  and  see  my  name 
In  life’s  fair  book  set  down ; 

Sweet  to  look  forward  and  behold 
Eternal  joys  my  own. 

Sweet  to  reflect  how  grace  divine 
My  sins  on  J esus  laid ; 

Sweet  to  remember  that  His  blood 
My  debt  of  sufferings  paid. 

Sweet  on  His  righteousness  to  stand, 
Which  saves  from  second  death ; 

Sweet  to  experience  day  by  day, 

His  Spirit’s  quick’ning  breath. 

Sweet  on  His  faithfulness  to  rest, 
Whose  love  can  never  end  ; 

Sweet  on  His  covenant  of  grace, 

For  all  things  to  depend. 
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Sweet  in  the  confidence  of  faith, 

To  trust  His  firm  decrees  ; 

Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  His  hand, 

And  know  no  will  but  His. 

Sweet  to  rejoice  in  lively  hope, 

That  when  my  change'shall  come ; 

Angels  will  hover  round  my  bed, 

And  waft  my  spirit  home. 

There  shall  my  disimprison’d  soul 
Behold  Him  and  adore ; 

Be  with  His  likeness  satisfied, 

And  grieve  and  sin  no  more  : 

Shall  see  Him  wear  that  very  flesh, 

On  which  my  guilt  was  lain ; 

His  love  intense,  His  merit  fresh, 

As  though  but  newly  slain. 

Soon  too  my  slumbering  dust  shall  hear 
The  trumpet’s  quickening  sound  ; 

And  by  my  Saviour’s  power  rebuilt, 

At  His  right  hand  be  found. 

These  eyes  shall  see  Him  in  that  day, 
The  God  that  died  for  me; 

And  all  my  rising  bones  shall  say, 

Lord,  who  is  like  to  Thee  ? 

If  such  the  views  which  grace  unfolds 
Weak  as  it  is  below  ; 

What  raptures  must  the  Church  above 
In  Jesus’  presence  know  1 

If  such  the  sweetness  of  the  stream, 

What  must  the  fountain  be, 

Where  saints  and  angels  draw  their  bliss, 
Immediately  from  Thee ! 

0  may  the  unction  of  these  truths 
For  ever  with  me  stay ; 

Till  from  her  sinful  cage  dismiss’d, 

My  spirit  flies  away. 
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2£fje  Dgtrtjj  Btlteber  to  Tjfs  Saul. 

Deathless  principle,  arise ; 

Soar,  thou  native  of  the  skies. 

Pearl  of  price,  by  Jesus  bought, 

To  Ilia  glorious  likeness  wrought, 
Go,  to  shine  before  His  throne, 

Deck  Ilis  mediatorial  crown  ; 

Go,  His  triumphs  to  adorn ; 

Made  for  God,  to  God  return. 

Lo,  He  beckons  from  on  high  ! 
Fearless  to  His  presence  fly: 

Thine  the  merit  of  His  blood ; 

Thine  the  righteousness  of  God. 

Angels,  joyful  to  attend, 

Hovering,  round  thy  pillow  bend ; 
Wait  to  catch  the  signal  given, 

And  escort  thee  quick  to  heaven. 

Is  thy  earthly  house  distrest  ? 
Willing  to  retain  her  guest  ? 

’Tis  not  thou,  but  she,  must  die : 
Fly,  celestial  tenant,  fly. 

Burst  thy  shackles,  drop  thy  clay, 
Sweetly  breathe  thyself  away : 
Singing,  to  thy  crown  remove  ; 

Swift  of  wing,  and  fired  with  love. 

Shudder  not  to  pass  the  stream  : 
Venture  all  thy  care  on  Him; 

Him,  whose  dying  love  and  power 
Still’d  its  tossing,  hush’d  its  roar. 
Safe  is  the  expanded  wave ; 

Gentle  as  a  summer’s  eve  : 

Not  one  object  of  His  care 
Ever  suffer’d  shipwreck  there. 

See  the  haven  full  in  view ! 

Love  divine  shall  bear  thee  through. 
Trust  to  that  propitious  gale : 

Weigh  thy  anchor,  spread  thy  sail. 
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Saints,  in  glory  perfect  made, 

Wait  tliy  passage  through  the  shade : 
Ardent  for  thy  coming  o’er, 

See,  they  throng  the  blissful  shore. 

Mount,  their  transports  to  improve : 

Join  the  longing  choir  above : 

Swiftly  to  their  wish  be  given : 

Kindle  higher  joy  in  heaven. 

- Such  the  prospects  that  arise 

To  the  dying  Christian’s  eyes ! 

Such  the  glorious  vista,  Faith 
Opens  through  the  shades  of  death  1 


EDWARD  PERRONET. 

Except  tliat  lie  lived  at  Canterbury,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  we  can  give  no  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  author  of  the  following  hymn — one  of  the  noblest  in 
the  language,  and  with  its  own  tune,  “  Miles  Lane,”  one  of  the 
best  known  to  English  congregations. 


Croton  l}tm  3Lotb  cf  'HIl. 

All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name  ! 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall : 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Crown  Film,  ye  martyrs  of  our  God, 
Who  from  His  altar  call ; 

Extol  the  stem  of  Jesse’s  rod, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Ye  chosen  seed  of  Israel’s  race, 

A  remnant  weak  and  small ; 

Hail  Him  who  saves  you  by  His  grace, 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 
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Ye  Gentile  sinners,  ne’er  forget 
The  wormwood  and  the  gall ; 

Go,  spread  your  trophies  at  His  feet, 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Let  every  kindred,  every  tribe, 

On  this  terrestrial  ball, 

To  Him  all  majesty  ascribe, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Oh  that  with  yonder  sacred  throng 
We  at  His  feet  may  fall, 

There  join  the  everlasting  song, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all  1 


CHARLES  WESLEY. 

To  the  organising  faculty  and  amazing  activity  of  John 
Wesley,  there  was  provided  a  remarkable  antithesis  or  sup¬ 
plement  in  the  poetic  fire  of  his  brother  Charles ;  and  to  the 
society  so  wonderfully  brought  together  by  the  practical 
energy  of  the  one,  there  was  supplied  an  element  of  continual 
inspiration  by  the  genius  and  fervour  of  the  other.  Keeping 
higher  influences  out  of  sight,  the  Wesleyan  Hymn-book  is  to 
the  Wesleyan  Connexion  very  much  what  the  soul  is  to  the 
body ;  and  although  John  Wesley  himself  and  many  others 
contributed,  the  collection  owes  its  distinctive  charm  to  that 
triumphant  spirit  who  poured  forth  the  “  good  matter”  of  the 
gospel  in  strains  which  often  remind  us  of  the  harp  of  Pindar. 

“  Those  hymns  are  sung  now  in  collieries  and  copper  mines. 
How  many  has  their  heavenly  music  strengthened  to  meet 
death  in  the  dark  coal-pit ;  on  how  many  dying  hearts  have 
they  come  back,  as  from  a  mother’s  lips,  on  the  battle-field ; 
beside  how  many  death-beds  have  they  been  chanted  by  trem¬ 
bling  voices,  and  listened  to  with  joy  unspeakable  ;  how  many 
have  they  supplied  with  prayer  and  praise,  from  the  first  thril- 
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of  spiritual  fear  to  the  last  rapture  of  heavenly  hope  !  They 
echo  along  the  Cornish  moors,  as  the  corpse  of  the  Christian 
miner  is  borne  to  his  last  resting-place ;  they  cheer  with 
heavenly  messages  the  hard  bondage  of  slavery ;  they  have 
been  the  first  words  of  thanksgiving  on  the  lips  of  the  libe¬ 
rated  negro ;  they  have  given  courage  to  brave  men,  and 
patience  to  suffering  women ;  they  have  been  a  liturgy  en¬ 
graven  on  the  hearts  of  the  poor ;  they  have  borne  the  name 
of  Jesus  far  and  wide,  and  have  helped  to  write  it  deep  on 
countless  hearts.  And  England  is  no  more  without  a  people’s 
hymn-book.”* 

Charles  Wesley  was  born  at  Epworth,  December  18, 
1708,  and  died  at  London,  March  29,  1788. 

Bag  of  Kuhgment. 

Stand  the  omnipotent  decree : 

Jehovah’s  will  be  done ! 

Nature’s  end  we  wait  to  see, 

And  hear  her  final  groan  : 

Let  this  earth  dissolve,  and  blend 
In  death  the  wicked  and  the  just ; 

Let  those  ponderous  orbs  descend, 

And  grind  us  into  dust. 

Rests  secure  the  righteous  man ! 

At  his  Redeemer’s  beck, 

Sure  to  emerge,  and  rise  again, 

And  mount  above  the  wreck ; 

Lo  1  the  heavenly  spirit  towers, 

Like  flame,  o’er  nature’s  funeral  pyre, 

Triumphs  in  immortal  powers, 

And  claps  his  wings  of  fire ! 

Nothing  hath  the  just  to  lose, 

By  worlds  on  worlds  destroy’d ; 

*  “  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song,”  by  the  Author  of  “  Tales  and 
Sketches  of  Christian  Life.”  (P.  264.)  A  volume  of  exquisite  taste  and 
delightful  instruction. 
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Far  beneath  his  feet  he  views, 

With  smiles,  the  flaming  void : 
Sees  the  universe  renew’d, 

The  grand  millennial  reign  begun ; 
Shouts,  with  all  the  sons  of  God, 
Around  the  eternal  throne ! 

Resting  in  this  glorious  hope 
To  be  at  last  restored, 

Yield  we  now  our  bodies  up 

To  earthquake,  plague,  or  sword : 
Listening  for  the  call  divine, 

The  latest  trumpet  of  the  seven, 
Soon  our  soul  and  dust  shall  join, 
Aud  both  fly  up  to  heaven. 

Sacofr. 

Come,  0  thou  Traveller  unknown, 
Whom  still  I  hold,  but  cannot  see ! 
My  company  before  is  gone, 

And  I  am  left  alone  with  Thee : 

With  Thee  all  night  I  mean  to  stay, 
And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day. 

I  need  not  tell  Thee  who  I  am, 

My  misery  and  sin  declare  ; 

Thyself  hast  call’d  me  by  my  name, 
Look  on  my  hands,  and  read  it  there 
But  who,  I  ask  Thee,  who  art  Thou? 
Tell  me  Thy  name,  and  tell  me  now. 

In  vain  Thou  strugglest  to  get  free, 

I  never  will  unloose  my  hold  ! 

Art  Thou  the  Man  that  died  for  me? 

The  secret  of  Thy  love  unfold : 
Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  Thee  go, 

Till  I  Thy  Name,  Thy  Nature  know. 

Wilt  Thou  not  yet  to  me  reveal 
Thy  new,  unutterable  Name  ? 

Tell  me,  I  still  beseech  Thee,  tell : 

To  know  it  now,  resolved  I  am : 
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Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  Thee  go, 

Till  I  Thy  Name,  Thy  Nature  know. 

What  though  my  shrinking  flesh  complain, 
And  murmur  to  contend  so  long  ? 

I  rise  superior  to  my  pain : 

When  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong  I 
And  when  my  all  of  strength  shall  fail, 

I  shall  with  the  God-Man  prevail. 

PART  II. 

Yield  to  me  now,  for  I  am  weak ; 

But  confident  in  self-despair: 

Speak  to  my  heart,  in  blessings  speak : 

Be  conquer'd  by  my  instant  prayer : 
Speak,  or  Thou  never  hence  shalt  move, 
And  tell  me  if  Thy  Name  is  Love. 

’Tis  Love !  ’tis  Love !  Thou  diedst  for  me 
I  hear  Thy  whisper  in  my  heart ! 

The  morning  breaks,  the  shadows  flee, 

Pure,  universal  Love  Thou  art : 

To  me,  to  all,  Thy  bowels  move, 

Thy  Nature  and  Thy  Name  is  Love. 

My  prayer  hath  power  with  God :  the  grace 
Unspeakable  I  now  receive ; 

Through  faith  I  see  Thee  face  to  face . 

I  see  Thee  face  to  face,  and  live ! 

In  vain  I  have  not  wept  and  strove  ; 

Thy  Nature  and  Thy  Name  is  Love. 

I  know  thee,  Saviour,  who  Thou  art, 

Jesus,  the  feeble  sinner’s  friend ; 

Nor  wilt  Thou  with  the  night  depart, 

But  stay  and  love  me  to  the  end  ; 

Thy  mercies  never  shall  remove  ; 

Thy  Nature  and  thy  Name  is  Love. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  on  me 
Hath  rose,  with  healing  in  His  wings : 
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Wither’d  my  nature’s  strength,  from  thee 
My  soul  its  life  and  succour  brings  ; 

My  help  is  all  laid  up  above  ; 

Thy  Nature  and  Thy  Name  is  Love. 

Contented  now  upon  my  thigh 
I  halt,  till  life’s  short  journey  end  ; 

All  helplessness,  all  weakness,  I 
On  Thee  alone  for  strength  depend  ; 

Nor  have  I  power  from  Thee  to  move  ; 

Thy  Nature  and  thy  Name  is  Love. 

.  Lame  as  I  am,  I  take  the  prey  ; 

Hell,  earth,  and  sin  with  ease  o’ercome ; 
I  leap  for  joy,  pursue  my  way, 

And  as  a  bounding  hart  fly  home  ; 
Through  all  eternity  to  prove 
Thy  Nature  and  thy  Name  is  Love. 


Jot  tjjt  fktn  gear. 

Come,  let  us  anew 
Our  journey  pursue, 

Roll  round  with  the  year, 

And  never  stand  still  till  the  Master  appear. 

Ilis  adorable  will 
Let  us  gladly  fulfil, 

And  our  talents  improve, 

By  the  patience  of  hope,  and  the  labour  to  love. 

Our  life  is  a  dream  ; 

Our  time,  as  a  stream, 

Gildes  swiftly  away ; 

And  the  fugitive  moment  refuses  to  stay. 

The  arrow  is  flown  ; 

The  moment  is  gone ; 

The  millennial  year 

Rushes  on  to  our  view,  and  eternity ’s  here. 
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0  that  each  in  the  day 
Of  Ilis  coming  may  say, 

“  I  have  fought  my  way  through  ; 

I  have  finish’d  the  work  Thou  didst  give  me  to  do.” 

0  that  each  from  his  Lord 
May  receive  the  glad  word, 

“  Well  and  faithfully  done ; 

Enter  into  my  joy,  and  sit  down  on  my  throne." 

(Sane  Plante. 

Rejoice  for  a  brother  deceased, 

Our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain  ; 

A  soul  out  of  prison  released, 

And  free  from  its  bodily  chain  ; 

With  songs  let  us  follow  his  flight, 

And  mount  with  his  spirit  above, 

Escaped  to  the  mansions  of  light, 

And  lodged  in  the  Eden  of  love. 

Our  brother  the  haven  hath  gain’d 
Out-flying  the  tempest  and  wind  ; 

His  rest  he  hath  sooner  obtain’d, 

And  left  his  companions  behind, 

Still  toss’d  on  a  sea  of  distress, 

Hard  toiling  to  make  the  blest  shore, 

Where  all  is  assurance  and  peace, 

And  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more. 

There  all  the  ship’s  company  meet, 

Who  sail’d  with  the  Saviour  beneath ; 

With  shouting  each  other  they  greet, 

And  triumph  o’er  trouble  and  death';'] 

The  voyage  of  life ’s  at  an  end, 

The  mortal  affliction  is  past ; 

The  age  that  in  heaven  they  spend, 

Eor  ever  and  ever  shall  last. 
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THOMAS  OLIVERS. 

Although  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefleld,  this 
fervid  Welshman  attached  himself  to  the  cause  and  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  Mr  Wesley,  and  for  some  time  aided  him  in  editing 
the  “  Arminian  Magazine,”  and  his  dust  now  rests  in  Mr 
Wesley’s  tomb,  behind  the  chapel  in  City  Koad.  He  was 
born  at  Tregonan,  Montgomeryshire,  in  1725,  and  died  in 
March  1799.* 


(Soto  of  &fcraTjam. 

FIRST  PART. 

The  God  of  Abraham  praise, 

Who  reigns  enthroned  above, 

Ancient  of  everlasting  days, 

And  God  of  Love : 

Jehovah,  Great  I  AM, 

By  earth  and  heaven  confest ; 

I  bow  and  bless  the  sacred  Name, 

For  ever  blest. 

The  God  of  Abraham  praise, 

At  whose  supreme  command 
From  earth  I  rise,  and  seek  the  joys 
At  His  right  hand  : 

I  all  on  earth  forsake, 

Its  wisdom,  fame,  and  power ; 

And  Him  my  only  portion  make, 

My  shield  and  tower. 

The  God  of  Abraham  praise, 

Whose  all-sufficient  grace 
Shall  guide  me  all  my  happy  days, 

In  all  my  ways. 

*  “  Creamer’s  Methodist  Hymnology  New  York,  1848.  “  Gadsby’i 
Hymn  Writers.” 
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He  calls  a  worm  his  friend, 

He  calls  Himself  my  God ; 

And  He  shall  save  me  to  the  end, 
Through  Jesu’s  blood. 

He  by  Himself  hath  sworn, 

I  on  His  oath  depend  ; 

I  shall,  on  eagles’  wings  upborne, 

To  heaven  ascend : 

I  shall  behold  His  face, 

1  shall  His  power  adore, 

And  sing  the  wonders  of  His  grace 
For  evermore. 

SECOND  PART. 

Though  nature’s  strength  decay, 
And  earth  and  hell  withstand, 

To  Canaan’s  bounds  1  urge  my  way, 
At  His  command. 

The  watery  deep  I  pass, 

With  Jesus  in  my  view  ; 

And  through  the  howling  wilderness 
My  way  pursue. 

The  goodly  land  I  see, 

With  peace  and  plenty  blest  j 
A  land  of  sacred  liberty, 

And  endless  rest. 

There  milk  and  honey  flow ; 

And  oil  and  wine  abound  ; 

And  trees  of  life  for  ever  grow, 

With  mercy  crown’d. 

There  dwells  the  Lord  our  King, 
The  Lord  our  Righteousness, 
Triumphant  o’er  the  world  and  sin, 
The  Prince  of  Peace ; 

On  Sion’s  sacred  height, 

His  kingdom  still  maintains ; 
And  glorious  with  His  saints  in  light 
For  ever  reigns. 

2  M  2 
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lie  keeps  Ilis  own  secure, 

He  guards  them  by  His  side, 

Arrays  in  garments  white  and  pure 
His  spotless  bride ; 

With  streams  of  sacred  bliss, 

With  groves  of  living  joys, 

With  all  the  fruits  of  Paradise, 

He  still  supplies. 

THIRD  PART. 

Before  the  great  Three-One 
They  all  exulting  stand, 

And  tell  the  wonders  He  hath  done, 
Through  all  their  land  ; 

The  listening  spheres  attend, 

And  sw'ell  the  growing  fame  ; 

And  sing,  in  songs  which  never  end, 

The  wondrous  Name. 

The  God  who  reigns  on  high 
The  great  archangels  sing; 

And,  “Holy,  holy,  holy,”  cry, 

“  Almighty  King  1 
Who  was  and  is  the  same, 

And  evermore  shall  be ; 

Jehovah,  Father,  Great  I  AM, 

We  worship  Thee.” 

Before  the  Saviour’s  face, 

The  ransom’d  nations  bow  ; 
O’erwhelm’d  at  His  almighty  grace, 

For  ever  new : 

He  shews  His  prints  of  love, — 

They  kindle  to  a  flame ! 

And  sound  through  all  the  worlds  above. 
The  slaughter’d  Lamb. 

The  whole  triumphant  host 
Give  thanks  to  God  on  high  ; 

“Hail,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,” 
They  ever  cry : 
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Hail,  Abraham’s  God,  and  mine ! 

(I  join  the  heavenly  lays,) 

All  might  and  majesty  are  thine, 

And  endless  praise. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

TOalftmjj  irutfj  (Sob. 

Oh  1  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 

A  calm  and  heavenly  frame ; 

A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb  1 

Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord  ? 

Where  is  the  soul-refreshing  view 
Of  Jesus  and  His  word? 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoy’d ! 
How  sweet  their  memory  still  1 

But  they  have  left  an  aching  void, 

The  world  can  never  fill. 

Return,  0  holy  Dove,  return, 

Sweet  messenger  of  rest ; 

I  hate  the  sins  that  made  Thee  mourn, 
And  drove  Thee  from  my  breast : 

The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 
Whate’er  that  idol  be, 

Help  me  to  tear  it  from  Thy  throne, 
And  worship  only  Thee. 

So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 
Calm  and  serene  my  frame  ; 

So  purer  light  shall  mark  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb. 

<Ef)e  Jountam  ©pcrtth. 

There  is  a  fountain  fill’d  with  blood 
Drawn  from  Emmanuel’s  veins ; 
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And  sinnei-3,  plunged  beneath  that  flood, 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 
That  fountain  in  his  day; 

And  there  have  I,  as  vile  as  he, 

Wash'd  all  my  sins  away. 

Dear  dying  Lamb,  Thy  precious  blood 
Shall  never  lose  its  power, 

Till  all  the  ransom’d  church  of  God 
Be  saved  to  sin  no  more. 

E’er  since,  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream 
Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Kedeeminglove  has  been  my  theme, 

And  shall  be  till  I  die. 

Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song 
I  ’ll  sing  Thy  power  to  save; 

When  this  poor  lisping,  stammering  tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave. 

Lord,  I  believe  Thou  hast  prepared 
(Unworthy  though  I  be) 

For  me  a  blood-bought  free  reward, 

A  golden  harp  for  me ; 

’Tis  strung,  and  tuned,  for  endless  years, 
And  form’d  by  power  divine ; 

To  sound  in  God  the  Father’s  ears 
T\o  other  name  but  Thine. 

SLujTjt  m  Batltncss. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform  ; 

He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
Of  never-failing  skill, 

He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs, 

And  works  His  sovereign  will. 
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Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take, 
The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread, 

Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 
But  trust  Him  for  His  grace  : 

Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  first, 
Unfolding  every  hour: 

The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 
But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

And  scan  His  work  in  vain  ; 

God  is  His  own  interpreter, 

And  He  will  make  it  plain. 
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